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T was in 1830 that the first number of 
GOoDEY’s LADY’s Book was issued, 
—fifty-seven yearsago. It was not 
the first literary and social maga- 

zine published in this country, for it had 
been preceded by the /ortfolio, and possi- 
bly by others ; but it was the first to represent 
the interests of women, to unite the social 
aspects with the literary features considered 
suitable for a magazine of the lighter sort. 

I have never seen a copy of any of the 
first numbers issued, but I have before me a 
bound volume for 1832, which surprised me 
not a little, for it not only contains the best 
names known to literature at that time, but 
a variety in the topics, and an order in the 
afrangement, which would do credit to wide 
experience, and sufficiently explains the high 
place that GoprEy at once occupied in peri- 
odical literature. Letitia Landon, Mrs. L. 
H. Sigourney, Geo. P. Morris, Mrs. Embury, 
Edgar Allen Poe, Longfellow, Whittier, Mrs. 
Ellis, Hannah Moore, Mrs. Somerville, and 
hundreds of others since known to fame, 
brought their early work to the hospitable 
door of the LApy’s Book, and won their 
first substantial recognition from its large- 
hearted and liberal proprietor. 

But the best part of the history of GopDEY’s 
LaDy’s Book dates from the time Mrs. Sarah 
J. Hale became its editor, until the close of 
her connection with the magazine, which 
pega her death only a short time, per- 
aps a year, more or less. 

. From the loss of that intelligent personal- 

ity and pervasive womanly influence, it was 

not likely soon to recover, and the death of 
the original proprietor removing another 
strong link between the old Gopery and its 
teaders, it is not strange that something of 
the old prestige departed. It is remarkable, 
however, that so much of it has remained ; 

Bite enough to place it at the head of maga- 

anes for women and the household in this 

fountry, and this is the place it is hoped it 
will occupy and maintain. 
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Its claims rest on the assured foundations 
of superiority of age, literary character, en- 
tire freedom from all influences save those of 
the best interests of its readers, its continued 
maintenance of the same high standard of 
honor and respectability, and the endorse- 
ment for over half a century of a clientele 
comprising the ‘‘best’’ people in this coun- 
try. 

There is not a man of any prominence 
anywhere whose mother did not “take” 
GopDEY. Is it not possible that the awaken- 
ing influence of the fine elements gathered 
into the pages of that unpretending periodi- 
cal had something to do with the develop- 
ment of latent power and honorable ambi- 
tion? I should like to have the testimony 
of some of the dear old ladies, lifetime 
readers and patrons of GODEY, on this point. 
I should like to have them tell me how it 
stimulated their ideas, and furnished sub- 
jects for thought, as they rocked the cradle, 
darned the little socks, or patched the 
quickly worn trousers. 

I know that in the distant village, hamlet, 
and sparsely settled neighborhood, from 
whence so many of our brightest men, most 
active in business, most prominent in pro- 
fessional life have come, there is nothing 
that is more welcome, nothing more anx- 
iously looked for, or that establishes itself 
upon the footing of a friend more truly 
than the regularly appearing magazine upon 
which “‘mother”’ relies for her glimpse of 
the outside world. 

It is now upwards of thirty years gince I, 
as a writer, was brought into unknown con- 
tact with thousands of these more or less 
isolated women ; isolated then, in towns and 
cities, as well as in hardly settled districts, 
and finding few sources of sympathy and 
companionship. At that time the daily and 
weekly press ignored entirely the social 
interests and special tastes of women, and 
the magazine was all that represented cur- 
rent literature, and the arts of dress and 
society. It is different now, but the social 
side of life, as given in the daily and weekly 
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2 A WANDERER SPEAKS. 


press is mixed up with so much that is either 
worthless, or of purely local interest and 
value, that the office of a magazine like the 
LADY’s Book remains distinct, and its func- 
tion of specializing and grouping the inter- 
ests of women, as they relate to themselves 
individually or to the family remains intact. 

My faculty does not lie much in making 
promises. I hope it will appear better in 
performance. All that have been made to 


the readers of GoDEY in the beginning of judgment on no one but herself; who will 


this year will be kept, and whatever changes 
occur will, it is believed, be in the interests 
and for the direct benefit of the subscribers. 
The classification of departments, and those 
that now appear for the first time, will it 
is hoped, commend themselves to our 
readers. The departments of “ Chat With 
Correspondents,’ the ‘‘ Record of Women,”’ 
and ‘‘ To-day and To-morrow,” are new to 
GopDEY, and will be found vehicles of valu- 
able information, as well as representative 
of current ideas and interests. 

TO-DAY AND To-MORROwW has been placed 
in the hands of a very clever and experien- 
ced journalist, whose practiced pen will 
group the topics of the time, in a manner to 
interest the men, as well as intelligent 
women of the family. 

The RECORD OF WOMEN will depend 
largely on women, and on the mark they 
make on their time. Whatever it is, there- 
cord (in brief), will be faithfully kept, and the 





communication of any novel or interesti 
facts in regard to the work or achievemen 
of women will be gladly welcomed. 
Through CHAT WITH CORRESPONDEN'S 
I aim to establish such confidential relations 
with subscribers as shall make them fee 
that there is always a friend at this end of 
the line. A friend patient and faithful, 
whose experiences have made her sympa 
thetic with whatever is human; who sits ig 


consider no question too trivial, no subject 
too high or too low for fair answer, and 
candid treatment. 

On the other hand suggestions will bk 
most welcome, and thoughtful criticism 
more valued than undiscriminating praise. 

Descriptions or statements of remunera- 
tive industries for women, will be gladly 
received, but they should be brief and to the 
purpose. Whatever will make Gopgy'’s 
LADY’s BooK more truly a woman’s maga 
zine, whatever will add to its interest or 
value that comes within the range of it 
possibilities, will in time find a place; but 


much will depend on the aid of the old ani] 


new friends of the old magazine, and I can 
truly hope that my efforts will be acceptei 
in good faith by both, and that I may count 
upon them all as co-workers, in the endeavor 
to continue in worthy succession, a right 
royal line, JENNY JUNE 








A Wanderer Speaks, ' 





. ah too soon, dear Love, I shall be 


gone, 
And this bright sun will shine for me 


in vain, 
‘This happy Southern sun that shines for 
thee— 
That mocking shines above our parting 
pain. 


When strangers come and go, and friends are 


nd, 
Will they fill all thy life and leave no 
room 
To think of her, who only came and went— 
A lon€ly wanderer from the outer gloom? 


Vet sometimes, in the tender twilight time, 
Wilt thou not be aware of me—a shade— 
A memory that enters with the dusk, 
A waiting ghost that will not be gainsaid? 


I would not cause thee pain I might not soothe— 
When I am gone be happy and forget ; 

But if some touch of memory thrill thy heart, 
Say once—‘‘God bless my love, who loves me yet.” 


And - wilt say—‘‘She came and she ls 
e — 
How strange our meeting was—how baie 
our day !’’ 
Thou lovest much when I am by thy side; 
Will love be dead when I am far away? 


For thee will grow the laurel leaf of fame— 
For thee thy home, thy children’s la 
ing play— 
Such things as men hold dear thy days 
crown, 
Leaving no lack when I am far away. 





Thou wilt recall the past perchance 
tears, 
And feel old kisses touch thy lips 
more, 
And fingers tremble in thy clasping hold— 
Then lights will come, and all be as 


—LOovIsSE CHANDLER MOUvuLToN. 
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In the Skirts @’ the Forest. 











BY MARIAN C. IL. REEVES. 
AUTHOR OF “A Wave O’ THE SEA;” “PILOT FORTUNE; ” “OLD MARTIN BOSCAWEN’S JEST,’”’ ETC. 
VII. face; the shimmering silver-stemmed birch 


U t’en vas, tu delaisses ta personne ; 
Tes promesses sont des angros: 
Tu ni’avas promis la foi bonne, 
Aimer ta personne’ usqu’ la mort- 
Apresent tu m’ abandonnes, 
Tut’eloignes dece port-”’ 


ie 
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The shrill, wild voice was disputing for the 
right to be heard, with the deep boom of the 
Grand Falls down into their rocky basin, and 
the rush of the rapids against the foot-rocks 
of the walls which shut that basin in. 


‘‘ Mon batimaine est mouille en rade— 
Trois de mes camarades 
Qui vont voguer—— 
I’entends la cloche qui sonne ; 
Ma mignonne, 
Faut s’embarquer.”’ 


Evidently the lover in the song had “‘one 


‘ foot on sea and one on shore,’’ and took his 


leave in jolly strain. But his “‘personne”’ 
had the last word, with her 
‘‘ Triste 'oiture qu’ an vaisseau— 
Triste ’oiture qu’ an vaisseau—”’ 

and the singer’s voice changed into that 
wild, despairing cry that had pierced through 
the booming of the waters, and reached the 
ear of a man clambering down the steep face 
of the cliff above her. 

He had come here to see the rapids, and 
the curious wells formed in the rocks among 
them. But now itis the singer who draws 
him down from crag to crag, until: 

Yes, there she lies in the sunshine on 
the rocks; a little, curled-up figure, with 
round, half-bared arm flung across the 
upturned face, so that hardly anything is 
to be seen of it, but the red lips trilling 
forth the ditty. 

So pretty a picture she makes there, that 
the man who has just burst upon it stands to 
look. Startled, too; for she has chosen her 
testing place amidst such a fury of waters 
that he half puts out his arm as if an inad- 
vertent move of hers might send her slip- 
ping off the rock’s smooth surface, down into 
the torrent. 

As he looks, the very rocks seem to heave 
with the long, rhythmic upheaval of the 
fapids. The waters rise and fall like the 
oy swell of a heavy sea, only broken into 

oad swaths that twine under and over 
one another, in and out. The brown 
translucent water, fretted as it is with snowy 
Spray against the base of the steep cliffs that 
close the gorge on either hand; the flakes of 
foam swept downward in the current from 
the cataract above; the blue-green, yellowed 
here and there, of firs and spruce trees stand- 
ing stiff and sour in the cleft precipice’s 


a-tremble in the breeze above; the ferns and 
mosses, and the lichens many-hued, that 
paint the walls of this rock chamber, which 
a sudden turn in the sharp precipice shuts in 
—it all photographs itself in the yellow after- 
noon light on the young man’s mind, as the 
background to that picture of the figure 
prone upon the rocks. 

A child’s figure ? 

Half, he hesitates; till peeping from be- 
neath the dimpled elbow as she lies, he 
catches sight of a thin black book—‘“ Pri- 
mer—”’ 

That is all there is to be seen of the title ; 
but it seems to be enough to give him leave 
to stoop and put his hand upon her shoulder, 
giving it a little shake, as the torrent 
drowned the sound of his tread. 

‘“My dear—”’ 

She was on her knees in an instant, that 
being the position the most swiftly attaina- 
ble on the slanting rock. The small, round 
lifted face was just one of those over-leaning 
rock-roses, for color, as he looked down into 
it, and said : 

“I beg your pardon, but I have quite lost 
my way, and I think you could put me onto 
it. Besides,’’ he added with a smile—‘‘ I am 
afraid you are playing truant down here. It 
will never do to waste the whole day, and 
your primer all unlearned.” . 

She had caught up the little book, folding 
it in her apron, as she looked down, blushing 
still. Was she so much ashamed of playin 
truant? ‘‘Plait-il?’’ she said, as if she ha 
not understood. And then, thinking better 
of it: ‘‘ Where is it monsieur wishes to go?”’ 

“To the old De Landremont place. Do 
you kaow it?” 

“Yes, I know it. If monsieur goes up to 
the bridge, and then into the woods beyond-’”’ 

‘But it is precisely short of the bridge that 
I have lost myself. Up there, above the 
cliffs, the clumps of evergreens have planted 
themselves out in the most bewildering of 
labyrinths, among which one may very well 
need a guide.” 

She opened her blue eyes wide. 

‘‘Monsieur is a stranger, then? Perhaps 
the English cousin-who is expected ?” 

“Yes, Iam the cousin, certainly. Is the 
neighborhood expecting me ?’”’ he said, half 
laughing; ‘‘for I understand the family have 
not arriyed.”’ 

“Eh, not the neighborhood ; they never 
heed what passes under the De Landremont 
roof. But tante Marguite—she that used to 
be housekeeper there—had a letter bidding 
her make ready, that the family were coming 
and guests with them.”’ 
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“Tante Marguite?’’—What a dainty little 
creature for a niece to the housekeeper. 

“Couldn’t you manage, since through 
your good aunt we are in a manner ac- 
quaintances, to guide me through the firs ?”’ 

She rose to her feet, tilting her hat over 
her face, and deftly gathering up the folds of 
her homely dress in such a fashion as that 
no masculine eye would cetect its proper 

“grown-up” length. To be sure, now that 
she was standing, the young man thought 
her rather tall to be pursuing her studies in 
aprimer. But then he reflected, how back- 
ward must be education in this part of 
the world; and the little dimpled childish 
face— 

“And yonder is your schoolroom, down 
among the waters?”’ 

‘‘Yes; does not monsieur like it?” 

_ “So well that I wish I might learn my 
book there, one of these bright days.” 

But the girl took no notice of the ques- 
tioning inflection, and he fell back upon the 
orthodox inquiries one makes of a school- 
girl concerning her studies. 

‘It is not the French abécé,” he said, 
stooping slightly for a glance at her black 
primer: which, however, he failed to get, as 
it was still wrapped in the apron, not to 
show him that it was a recent handbook 
primer of English literature. ‘‘ They teach 
you English at the school?’ he said in 
English. 

The Sisters who teach here, pass the regu- 
lar examinations as public school teachers, 
Francoise told him. 

“Me, my English hasits faults,’’ she added 
demurely, dropping her French; ‘‘my re- 
memberée is not too good.”’ 

‘Is it not?’ said Fraser, laughing: regret- 
ting the laughter the next moment, as it 
seemed to have the effect of silencing the 
little creature tripping on before him. 

The steep climb to the summit of the cliff 
had been made, and they paused on the 
brink together for a moment’s looking down 
upon the gorge, and on the wild white water 
beating and tearing its way out of those 
towering prison walls. 

“T hope I am not taking you too far out 
of your way?” he said, not from any inten- 
tion of releasing her, but to hear her voice 
again. Then he leaned forward, trying to 
see her face; and, failing: 

‘‘Are you not leading me blindfold? For 
I am quite sure you cannot find your way 
out of the depths of that hat—I have quite 
lost you in it.”’ 

“But then that does not matter, as mon- 
sieur is not looking for me, but for the road.”’ 
Then she pushed it back a little, glancing up 
at him. 

“I don’t wear it all the time. It is only 
my study-cap; it shuts out everything but 
the book, you know.”’ 

“Envious thing! I am glad you don’t. 


And you come here to study every day?” 
“‘When I have nothing better to do.” 
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“Then there are things better?" 






















“But, yes; much better. For instan . 
when I go out for a long day on the barrens oic) 
and—ramosse des granages—what you call, Tee 
pick berries.’’ Puy 
: ae berries are for your Aunt Margot# 4s) 
isn’t it?” | 

She gave a slight start, and lifted her eyes i. 
with a malicious laugh in them. Would hefl sich 
be very much discomfited at finding that a 
she was his cousin; she whom he had eyi- “Tt 
dently taken for the housekeeper’s niece? t las 

He had caught the gleam of amusementi * Bu 
in her glance. t 

““How stupid I am,’’ he cried. ‘‘Of course tno t 
it was you! You were at the gate, and A 
opened it to me when my horse was runni Dine 
away. That I am here safe and sound Th 
owe to you. a pre 

A tide of crimson flooded the girl’s face. J ¢.>5: 
Owed !—she recalled well enough, how he villa 
had paid part of that debt. he : 

That coin was like a seal upon her li sili 
Why should she confess then to him xs 
she really is? He will go away soon, and 
he need never know. 4h 

Surely she could keep out of his way fora ie 
few days. If need be she could stay with Ww 
tante Marguite till he is gone. To 

They had skirted Grand Falls village by J 
this time; and the rush of waters under the WwW 
suspension-bridge as the two crossed it, took 
away all occasion for speech, if his words 
called for any answer. . “RB 

Somehow, Dallas did not regret the nat that 
rowness of the path, that would not admit of : 
two walking abreast. One may take a mor oie 
comfortable look at a pretty thing like 7. 
when not stopped by a pair of frank ¢ ies, 
sudden eyes that have a trick of intercepti M 
such a look. ge: behin 

He was stopped suddenly by a quick, stare @ bodie 


led, almost frightened gesture from the gist : 
She stood in the path, her two arms raisé 
to ward off a tangle of wild brier which th 








wind flung towards her. But she forgot § “my, 
and stood motionless in a listening attitudey 
Dallas went to her hastily. He could not § §,. ;, 
see her face, nor the object, whatever it . 
might be, at which she was gazing so intent ben 
ly. From his standpoint, there was a blank wi 
of greenery all about. Only, on one ro eal 
arm still raised mechanically to ward off the there 
briery bough—on that arm, bared to the 9 4.4 , 
dimpled elbow by the brier catching at her ished 
sleeve, he saw a sharp red line, a crimsom ein 
drop that trickled down. it wa 
The .sight of blood may turn some mef § 44 ; 
pale, but it brought the hot color into Dallas fresh 
Fraser’s face. He pushed in between het fy) 
and the thorns, he lifted with gentle touch oie 
the wounded arm that was falling to herside. fi, “ 
“You have hurt yourself—for me!” aS ' 





She shook off his touch, with an impatient 
movement. She hardly heard his words; 
she was not even looking at him. She put | 
her finger to her lips with a gesture of silence, | 


still in that expectant and yet shrinking fF ek 








attitude. And as they stood thus for an 
an instant, there came to his ear also, the sound 
TeusS§ which had reached her’s first; the sound of 
call} wheels approaching. 
‘‘We are near the road, then ?’’ he said. 
iTgotf Ashe stepped before her, the green boughs 
gave way like a curtain swept aside, and 
yes showed him the overgrown road; and, breast 
id he high in the weeds, a pair of grays drawing a 
that close traveling carriage. 
| svi “It must be Mrs. De Landremont arrived 
€! § at last!” said he, turning toward his guide 
ment Butshe was no longer at his side. There 
was the flutter of a homespun dress, a rust- 
ursé § jing through the thicket ; and he stood alone 
and upon the bank above the road, along which 
a came the carrage. 
nd The carriage ?—no, but: two, three—quite 
f a procession, looking very much like con- 
ace yveyances gathered at haphazard in the 
y he § village. Out of the foremost, a charming face 
: he knew was leaning from the window, 
a smiling, and nodding to him. 
a VIII. 


“Free Heart, that singest to-day 
Like a bird on the first green spray, 
Wilt thou go forth to the world 
Where the hawk hath his wing unfurled 
To follow perhaps thy way ? 
Where the tamer, thine own, will bind, 
And to make thee sing, will blind— g 
While the little hip grows for the free behind? 

Heart, wilt thou go?— 

h no! 

Free hearts are better so.”’ 

“But where is Frank ?” said the owner of 
that charming face, not many moments later, 
pausing at the foot of the doorsteps, by 
Which most of the little procession that had 
come gaily up from the gate to the house, had 
tlready disappeared within. : 

Marie asked the question, and the girl 
> § Yehind her—who looked indeed like an em- 
sam Bodied echo of her—emphasized it: “Where 
Frank ?’’—with apparently little expecta- 
fion of an answer, as she gazed helplessly 
about her. 




















‘| There was neither shrubbery nor under- 

Y h now, to hide so much as a mouse, in 

r it | Me level space which Pacifique had trimmed 
ent: ae it was anything but ornamental. 
ank | im it was, indeed ; an array of formal beds, 
und | @ which no flowers were set out as yet, and 
the only the white-washed stones pointed out 
the their places. Allthe ferns had been uprooted, 
her | *td the sumacs and the brier roses demol- 
son | Sted. Francoise might not like it as well 
: &in its days of ragged picturesqueness ; but 
nen | * Was a model of neat precision. Even the 
tlas old house had a rejuvenated air, with its 
her h paint. Its very disheveled vines were 
ch | tOked down into decorous bands that lay 
‘de, | Moothly above the windows no longer star- 
ing out like empty. eye-sockets, but.curtained, 

ent 424 with a certain ‘look of quiet possession, 
ds; §0Servable about the whole face of the house. 
put ‘Bionhomme Pacifique pottering about the lit- 
on fered yard had been in keeping with the past 
ing Breue: Under the present, a maid tripped 





iriskly forward from the last spring-wagon 
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turning from the gate, to take the ladies’ 
shawls; and another, a staid elderly body 
sent back by Mrs. De Landremont, stood 
waiting a respectful instant to show the way 
indoors. 

‘Please, miss, your mamma says it is not 
long before dinner.” 

‘‘And we must make ourselves beautiful 
for it; and if Mr. Fraser has not changed 
since when we knew him on shipboard, a 
dinner—even the sort of picnic dinner which 
I am afraid is all we can expect to-day— 
is not a matter of indifference.” 

That same brilliant face turned round upon 
Fraser with a laugh; and the last of the 
procession vanished in the doorway. 

Upstairs the burden of the question was 
taken up again: 

‘“‘Where on earth can Frank be all this 
while?” 

It was in the old madame’s repainted, spot- 
less rooms, where the ancient mahogany 
looked so gloomy and heavy: and like an 
answer came a slight, uncertain stir in the 
inner room. 

Mrs. De Landremont did not hear, leaning 
listlessly back as she was in madame’s own 
easy chair in the window; nor did Arséne, 
who stood gazing dismally out of it. ‘‘I did 
not know it would all be as new and bald 
and four-square as it is! There is not a 
nook nor a corner for a bit of romance about 
it. Mamma, if ‘tis was the sort of home 
Evangeline was carried off from—”’ 

But Marie, turning round from the win- 
dow, had caught sight of a little homespun 
figure hesitating on the threshold of the 
other doorway, with a hand upon the lock, 
in the act of flight. 

“There is some one, mamma, who perhaps 
will know where to find—Frank, can it be 

ou?”? 

Frank left the handle of the door and 
came forward half proudly, half shyly. 

She was quite aware of her sister’s mis- 
take, by the startled change of tone, as the 
wearer of the homely frock turned her face 
slowly round. Frank was not surprised by 
the mistake: her only wonder was that the 
tall and dainty creature in gray serge and 
silk, who came rustling to meet her, could 
be her sister. 

Yes; and Arséne, too. 

Frank certainly felt herself at fault as the 
embraced her and exchanged glances wit 
lifted eyebrows quite over her head. What 
a thing it is, the consciousness of a rather 
washed-out frock! For the first time in her 
life that consciousness came to Frank, 
although the washed-out frocks were b 
no means new to her. And through it ail 


she was led forward until she stood before 
the easy-chair in the next room. 

Then somehow her hands were in her 
mother’s, and she was being drawn down 
until the two faces leaned together, and 
there came the touch of lips upon her brow. 
Frank had 


Only a light, swift touch. 
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shrunk away a little, unconsciously, seeing 
a sudden look of pain darkening the eyes 
which were fixed searchingly on hers. And 
the mother felt her shrink, and let her go, 
forcing a smile. 

““You see, we have come a little earlier 
than we expected. We took advantage of 
the first excursion-boat up the river to the 
foot of the falls. We were fortunate in 
finding conveyances of one kind or another 
in the village, to bring us all out without 
delay.”’ 

Frank said nothing in the pause. She 
was standing up now before her mother, 
looking at her with a sort of enforced crit- 
icism. 

To the girl’s eyes, suddenly hot with pain- 
ful tears for her father’s loss which this 
meeting pressed back on her, the mother’s 
calm seemed a serenity untouched by life’s 
hardnesses. Francoise did not know how 
hard her young face grew. But her mother 
did, with one glance at it. 

The two Sates need tosay anything more 
to each other just now ; for Marie was ex- 
claiming : 

‘* How could you manage to have changed 
so little in all these long years, Frank? You 
see, it is impossible to call you anything but 
the old name. You are just the same shy 
little creature; only, instead of the light 
ripples all over your head—’’ touching the 


‘sunny waves. ‘‘You must let my maid ar- 


range your hair for dinner, child; it will bea 
real pleasure to Elise to get all this into her 
hand, for it is not a half satisfaction to her 
artist-soul,’’ she said with a laugh, “to go 
to work with the braids and puffs she has to 
eke out mine with.”’ 

_ “Oh—but yours is such a pretty shade, 
Marie.’’ The first in a little burst of disap- 
pointment; the other in genuine admira- 
tion of the red-brown tresses shining with 
the same warm color as Marie’s eyes. 

Marie threw a not discontented glance 
over her shoulder into the mirror. ‘I sup- 
pose color does go a long way now-a-days ; 
only it does not make one a heroine to one’s 
Semme de chambre. But come, mamma, if 

you don’t order us off to our toilets, and 

hestir yourself about your own, we shall 
never be ready for dinner, and that is a bad 
beginning of the new life. Elise shall come 
to you, Frank, the moment I can spare her. 
Let her choose your dress for you ; her taste 
is perfect.’ 

Francoise took a fold of her homespun be- 
tween her fingers, rolling it together in an 
embarrassed way. 

‘“‘T—I think—I won’t come down to din- 
ner, Marie.”’ 

“Not come down to dinner !’’ the two 
sisters ; the one echoing the other. 

‘“‘I_this is just about as good as anything 
I have to wear.” 

Frank said this with a touch of self-assert- 
ing pride, lifting her head. 

“Frank !”’ 


But the mother, with a certain perceptible 
effort, interposed deprecatingly. 

‘“Might not all that wait, Marie? Of 
course, Francoise, she has been but a child, 
—her grandmamma would think. She is 
half a child; she will not object to Waiting 
until we can send away for what she needs 
to Fredericton or St. John.”’ , 

The girl turned with a flash in her eyes, 

‘The frock is good enough for me. "I am 
not ashamed of it. I do not want to go 
down to dinner. I care nothing for your 
town finery !” 

“Frank!” 

But she was out of the room in a small 
whirlwind. 

Out of the room, and safe upstairs in her 
own old one under the eaves. 

But not so safe as that, after awhile, a tap 
should not come to her door. 

Francoise did not say ‘‘come in;"’ no, not 
when presently the tap was repeated. She 
held her breath, as she half crouched, half 
knelt in her deep window. She lifted her 
head a little, couched on her arms in a list- 
ening attitude. Would not the footsteps 
pass away from her threshold, if she gave no 
sign ? 

But the door was opening, and Marie came 
in, with something gray and lustrous trailing 
from her arm. She gave a start when she 
saw the small brown heap in the window. 
seat. She went back and sbut the door, and 
threw her light burden across a chair. 

“See, Frank, I have something to show 
ye. something I would like your opinion 
or.” 

When Frank did not stir, Marie went up 
to her and gave her a friendly shake. 

““Come, come, wake up, this will never do,” 
And then, stooping over her; ‘‘ What, tears? 
For the shabby gown, child? Only look 
here!” 

It would have taken some determined re 
sistance to withstand Marie’s gentle violence. 
And as Frank was by no means determined 
to resist, she was drawn to her feet and 
forward to the chair, Marie still holding her 
hands. 

“Tell me, Frank, is it pretty? WouldI 
look pretty in it, with the ribands just to 
match your eyes?”’ 

The child caught her breath. She had 
never seen anything so dainty in the way of 
a dress as that silky gossamer, with its fring- 
ed knots of violet, and the lace laid likea 
faint frost-breath here and there, to soften 
all. As Marie went forward to shake out 4 
fold, and in so doing let go her hands, Frank 
— them together with a gesture of de 
ight. 

“But it is as pretty as a flower! I wonder 
there are no flowers of silver-gray like that. 
May I—” suddenly growing shyer—‘‘ may! 
see you in it, when you are dressed ?—with 
the violet ribands and all?”’ 

But when Marie had made her understand 
that Elise had deftly altered it for Frank 
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herself, the color flamed into her face, and 
she did not put out a hand, as her sister 
pushed the chair with its flowing draperies 
towards her. 

“Why, what a wilful puss it is!” cried 
Marie after a pause of vain expectation. 
“Come now, I ieant to leave you to lise, 
but now I shall see you don this thing my- 
self, for I perceive you are not to be trusted.”’ 

Frank stood like a rebellious child, one 
shoulder raised pettishly, surrendering her- 
self as if afraid altogether to revolt against 
her tall sister who had taken her in hand. 
She was fingering the gold chain about her 
throat, glad that it was long enough to hide 
its odd pendant of a silver coin in her bosom 
and thus save her from a possible question, 
as Marie took her by the shoulders, and 
turned her round, and made a dash at the 
fastenings of the despised frock which she 
let fall to the floor, as she might have un- 
dressed a child. 

“Did they mean to keep you an infant 
always?—a frock like this! How old are 
you, Frank? Only seventeen? Well, well, 
you need not look so penitent, you will 
amend of that. Only seventeen,eh? I sup- 
pose, then, we might keep Cinderella awhile 
longer in the nursery chimney corner—”’ 

Marie put her head on one side, with an 
air of deliberation as she watched the girl. 
But seeing relief instead of dismay in the 
small face, she laughed outright, and rested 
hertwo jeweled hands on the girl’s pretty, 
plump bare shoulders. 

“No no, you are not to get off in that 
fashion! All these people who have arrived 
with us, you must meet them at dinner, what- 
ever mamma said, else it will have a queer 
look, as if we were hustling you into the 
background. And you know, my dear, peo- 
ple might then recall the fact that I am only 
astep-sister, and plain Mary Smith. Fancy! 
when I have chosen to be Marie De Landre- 
mont ever since I went home to you from 
school, and found your papa was not at all 
the typical step-father.” 

Francoise winced. ‘‘Do not let us speak 
ofthat, Marie. I never speak of it. I like 
tothink you are my own whole sister, just 
the same as Arséne, or Anne, or Melerente.”’ 

“You never speak of it? ot even to your 
great friend Dr. Kendal?” 

Frank could not have said that Marie em- 
phasized those words, though certainly the 
pressure of the jeweled hands upon her 
Shoulders seemed to lay stress on them. 
She could feel the sharp setting of the 
rings. 

She opened her eyes wide. 

“No—oh no. Why should I?” 

. “Good child,” said Marie carelessly, let- 
ting her hands fall. ‘‘ Why should you, in- 
deed? And, after all, I am no cruel step-sis- 
ter, any more than Arséne. We are well- 
disposed creatures on the whole, who mean 
to be good to Cinderella—so long as she 
does not step in and carry off the Prince,” 





she added with a flashing smile of satisfac- 
tion at her own image in the glass. 

‘‘Who is the Prince, Marie?” 

The elder sister started, and 
slightly. 

It was not her wont to be embarrassed ; but 
there was just a hint of confusion in her 
laugh. 

“The Prince, child? Who knows—perhaps 
he has been waiting for me all this while, up 
here in the skirts of the forest? There now, 
Cinderella is dressed for the ball, and she 
may come and look at herself in the mirror.” 

A worm-eaten affair, with plenty of blurred 
rings over its once bright surface, it yet gave 
Frank a full-length vision which advancing 
towards her, fairly bewildered her. 

She put her hands across her eyes; then 
looked again, as if this time she expected 
some different reflection. 

There it was still; all silvery and white 
and golden, as Marie slightly pulled the pin 
out of the loosely knotted hair, and let down 
the whole in a bright flood. There needed 
no other sunshine to light up the whole pic- 
ture. 

‘*So you too think it charming, Frank?” 
Marie was laughing, nodding at the mirror. 
‘“‘Such nonsense, that ‘beauty unadorned,’ 
isn’t it? Of course it will not do to pose out- 
right for Little Goldilocks—”’ touching the 
bright waves with soft, admiring hand—“ but 
Elise will see at once how to do it in some 
graceful girlish way; you know it is well not 
to go over seventeen. It won’t do for you to 
be ‘out’ yet; you are too young to go out.”’ 

Frank turned round with startled eyes. 

‘“Not go out!—too young to go out!” 
she cried, breaking into French in her 
dismay. ‘‘Moi, who go out every day and 
all day long! I don’t see what you are 
laughing at!’ she cried, beginning with 
trembling hands to unfasten the wonderful 
robe which had turned into fetters all at 
once. ‘‘But if you think I am going to be 
kept indoors because of your fine clothes! 
I would like to know—.”’ 

Marie, good-naturedly gathered up over 
her arm the dress Frank spurned aside with 
her foot. She gave a re-assuring pat to the 
child’s dimpled shoulder; which however 
was brusquely shrugged out of reach. 

“You must let me laugh a little, when you 
say ‘saouaire’ for ‘savoir,’ my little French 
woman. What a small termagant it i! 
Don’t do that before Arséne or mamma, my 
dear; you would frighten them. Don’t you 
know it is an impossibility to stamp one’s 
foot, or to—kick—anything out of one’s way, 
even though it chance to be a toilette from 
Paris? Now I wonder if you are not the only 

irl of seventeen in the whole civilized world, 
ignorant of the great meaning of that word 
"outr”” 

Marie went on to explain it. ‘Now that 
Anne is married to her German baron,’’ she 
added, and keeps Melerente with her—twins 
are so absurdly inseparable !—it is your turn. 
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8 IN THE SKIRTS 


‘“‘No doubt you have had a governess, or 
master—”’ 

She made a pause at that last word, with 
a sharp furtive glance at Frank, while ap- 
parently absorbed in smoothing outa knot 
of ribbon on the dress. 

‘“NoI never had a governess. But I have 
had lessons ; you know I wrote you monsieur 
le docteur—”’ 

‘*Oh, of course!’’ Marie affected a slight 
yawn. ‘The village apothecary ; I suppose 
chemistry was part of the course? Did you 
find the lessons interesting ?’’ 

“Until the snow went, and the sunny days 
and flowers came. I like those much better 
than the books,”’ Francoise confessed. And 
then with compunction; “But that is not 
good to say, after all monsieur le docteur’s 
trouble.” 

‘** This kind old doctor—he is not young?” 

“‘Oh, no,” the other girl said promptly, 
“IT should think he must be as old as—oh, 
suppose, as old as uncle Frank was, that 
once when he came to see us in Liverpool. 
I’ve thought he was like uncle Frank.”’ 

sé Like—”’ 

Marie repeated the word sharply. ‘‘Fran- 
¢ois De Landremont was fair like you.”’ 

‘But it was not in face, that I meant; it 
was it kindness, in goodness to me. Marie, 
if I had known nothing, just nothing at all, 
when you came ;if monsieur le docteur had 
not taught me—”’ 

Marie’s face lost the hard lines which for 
a moment had sharpened every feature. 
She drew a long deep breath. It might have 
been a sigh of relief, but she turned it into 
another half suppressed frown, as if deprecat- 
ing school-girl confidences. 

‘Time enough, child, to learn all our sev- 
eral attainments; just now we must have 
more regard to the adornment of the person 
than the mind. I am off, and willsend Elise 
to you as soon as I can spare her.’’ 

When Elise had completed her transfor- 
mation-scene with Francoise, she had a mes- 
sage to deliver, that mademoiselle was to 
stop in her mother’s room on her way down- 
stairs. Francoise started obediently enough. 
But when she reached a certain angle in the 

assage, and heard unfamiliar voices beyond 
it, the little heart which was fluttering like 
a bird’s under all this borrewed plumage, 
failed her utterly. She turned and fled 
down a side stairway, ‘‘out,’’ out at last. 

The kindly twilight blurred with its own 
gray shadows the small gray figure flitting 
along, until the gnarled apple tree outside 
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the gate bent its bough obligingly, offeri: 
her a nest secure from observation. § 
took it unhesitatingly, in her ignorance 
Parisian toilets; and sat lightly swaying 
and fro, with no more thought for silk 
for homespun. 

She had enough to occupy her otherwise, 
Her hand had stolen up to her throat, twist. 
ing and untwisting the gold chain to which 
she had linked the coin so lightly flung to 
her by Dallas Fraser. 

But she was not thinking of Dallas Fraser 
now; only of her mother, of that averted 
glance in her mother’s eyes, as she looked 
at her. 

After all these years! that was the way het 
mother met her after all these years! 

The poor, passionate child was covering 
up her hot face, even from the calming 
touch of the cool evening air. She was not 
crying, she was not even thinking ; she was 
only aching with a wild longing to escape, 
from herself, from the contending feelings 
that were tearing her heart to pieces between 
them. 

She buried her head deeper in her arms 
Perhaps it was that slight silken stir of hers; 
she missed a step that quickened to her, 
across the road. 

‘*Frank—”’ 

‘**O, monsieur le docteur! And I wanted 
you so much!”’ 

‘‘Frank, were you then thinking of me?” 

“Eh, not at the moment,’’ she admitted 
reluctantly, lest he should go on to ask what 
she was thinking of. ‘‘ Not at the moment 
But then I am always wanting you, you see, 
whenever I am lonely. Anda big housefal 
makes one loneliest of all, don’t you think 
so? You have been in the village—you have 
heard of the arrival? But how did you evet 
know me, monsieur, in this disguise? Only 
see here!”’ 

She was standing before him now, and she 
gave the folds of her dress a toss out over the 
roadside weeds. 

‘*Would you have known your Cinderella 
if you had had a good look at her so, instead of 
stumbling over her huddled all together as 
she might have been among the ashes in the 
chimney corner?”’ 

He did not answer. He was looking at 
her in a silence at which the girl said disap- 
pointedly : 

“I thought you would like it. It seemed to 
me I looked a little pretty init. Notas Mare 
would have looked, of course, but still—”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Clisa Astor Rumpf. 





HE story of the Astors is too 
well known to need repetition here. 
One member of that noted family, 
however, has left a record which 

9 is worthy of reproduction, 
and though she has passed 
away, she will ever be remembered as one of 


blessing that heaven could bestow. She 
drew around her the most charming people, 
renowned in literature and art; she enjoyed 
the amusements of Paris to their fullest ex- 
tent, and she had troops of friends glad to 
do her every behest. Truly, the crown of 
her life was a radiant one; and the cup of 





the noblest of American women. 
Eliza Astor was the youngest of the daugh- 


enjoyment full and running over. 
Amid all the fascinations of the world, 


ters of the elder John Jacob Astor, and was Mrs. Rumpff was not unmindful of religion. 
born in the city of New York, in 1801. She She had ever been a devout reader of God’s 
received every educational advantage that Word, and in 1834, she made a public pro- 
the times afforded, being instructed in the fession of religion by attaching herself to 
vering # ety best schools in her native city and in the church. At that time she was living in 
imine Philadelphia. Her naturally fine mind was Paris, and was enjoying the friendship of 
re a improved by extensive travel, having visited many pious people. 
ec wa Europe several times before her marriage, in Believing that she could not serve God and 
scape 4 Company with her father. ; : .. the world, Mrs. Rumpff gradually withdrew 
lina Amiable and benevolent in disposition, from fashionable amusements, at the same 
an this petted child of fortune was unassuming time retaining her place in society to 
Cel § and modest. She set no store by wealth for which she was accustomed. Her’s was a 
arms its own sake, but prized it for the good it cheerful religion ; there was nothing gloomy 
hers: | ¥2 capable of accomplishing, and she re- in her countenance or her manner, but a 
> an joiced in the opportunity it afforded her of sweet serenity pervaded every action, and 
’ f throwing sunshine over the darkened paths her joy at having found the pearl above all 
of the sorrowful and the needy. price gave light to her eyes and happiness to 
anted 4 2 1819, when in the bloom of early her heart. Love to her fellow creatures and 
womanhood, Eliza Astor visited Europe, ac- love to her God. was the keynote of her 
me | “mpanied by her father. During the period existence. ; ; ; 
nitted of her two years’ stay she met Mr. Rumpff, She was a charming companion; witty, 
wil who was residing in Paris as the German cheerful and vivacious, she was yet dignified 
nent | Minister. He was at once attracted by the and considerate; always sweet in temper, 
: see, modesty and beauty of the young American and always most agreeable in manner. 
sefal @ St! and devoted himself to her; but she did It would be almost impossible to measure 
hink 20 become his wife until 1825, when she the depths of her liberal giving. She was 
have § ™S. married in Paris to the husband of her most unostentatious in her charities, and her 
eal choice. left hand scarcely knew what her right did. 
Ont If matches are made in heaven, as we are No — to her generous sympathy ever 
YF told, then this marriage was certainly of went by unheeded; and often her benefac- 
ide heavenly origin, for never was there a hap- tions were anonymous, the recipient not 
the § Pier union than that of the young American knowing whence the gift came. _ 
girl and the German minister. Mr. Rumpff She gave great attention to the sick poor, 
rella | POSSessed every qualification to make a evincing the tenderest interest in them, 
adof | Noman happy. He was exceedingly amia- utterly disproving the assertion of England's 
oi ble, considerate and refined. His mind was poetess, Miss Landon, that 
1 the highly cultivated, and his manners most ‘None, save the poor, feel for the poor.” 
agreeable. His social position was the very She was a ministering angel in many a pov- 
gz at highest, and he had the opportunity of sur- erty-stricken abode in Paris, soothing by her 
isap- founding his wife with the best society af- gentle presence the sufferers, and inspiring 
forded by the gay capital. hope by her words and deeds. 
-dto | ts. Rumpff now became a resident of _ She established a library for the young in 
farie | EYope. She visited America but rarely. Paris, which contained several hundred vol- 
z On one occasion she came to see her sister, umes, and gave it her personal supervision. 
Mrs. Walter Langdon, the grandmother of She alsoestablished Protestant Sunday school 
the now celebrated beauty’ Marion Langdon, libraries in Havre, Nantes, Naples, Florence, 
and on her return to Europe was accom- Brussels and St. Petersburg. 
panied by Mrs. Langdon. In her summer home in Switzerland she 
A bright vista of happiness opened before took the most active and benevolent in- 
the gaze of Mrs. Rumpff. She passed her terest in her neighbors. At her own ex 
time in Paris and among the mountains of pense she maintained schools in several of 
Switzerland. She was on the topmost wave the villages, the teachers of which also read 
of prosperity, and was environed by the the Scripture to the villagers. When she 
fondest love. She had nothing to wish for, understood that owing to the distance, there 
for she was in the full enjoyment of every were children who were unable to attend the 
9 
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10 PRAYING.—TWO LOVES. 


schools, she sent a wagon to the houses, 
which conveyed the pupils to school and 
home again. She collected the women at 
her house once a week and gave them religi- 
ous instruction, and tried to interest them 
in what was going on in the religious world 
in other countries. In all her benevolent 
undertakings she was cheered and encour- 
aged by the approval and sympathy of her 
devoted husband. 

In the midst of her active charities and 
useful, unselfish life, this noble woman was 
attacked by a mortal illness. She had every- 
thing to live for, wealth, love, perfect happi- 
ness. She was daily widening the circle of 
her beneficent deeds, and her wealth gave her 
ample field in which to work. The sum- 
mons to put aside her labors, however, 
came; and the angel of Death stood at her 
bedside to call her away. Her sufferings 
were protracted and intense. For eight 
weeks she wrestled with pain ; and when in 
her agony she spoke impatiently, she apolo- 
gized humbly for the same. In her delirium 
she sang entire hymns, showing that her 
mind was wandering heavenward. 
















At length the bitter struggle was over, anj 
surrounded by her attached domestics, whil 
her husband bent tearfully over her, he 
spirit took its flight. Previous to the mg 
ment when Death set his seal on her lip 
she exhorted all in the room to seek religiogl 

When it was known that she was dead 
crowds hastened from far and near to fe 
present at her funeral. ‘‘Eyes unused 
weep’ then shed tears for the lovely Ameg 
can woman who had been their friend af 
benefactor. 

It was on the 25th of October, 1838, th 
Eliza Astor Rumpff passed away, amid 
lovely scenes of her home in Switzerland. 
Her memory is still fragrant among the 
villagers, and wherever her benefactions 
tended, she is most affectionately remen 
bered. 

Thirty-seven years of life, and thirteen ¢ 
happy married life, were all that she enjoyed 
but she crowded into that space a cycle ¢ 
love and a cycle of charity, too. 

J. E. BUTLER. 
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And let it lie 


}* temple of myself I pray my prayer, 
Like planted seed to bear me precious fruit 


. My urgent need, : 
And not in pathways, where I fain would tread, create 








Of due reply. Will God’s hand lead. a mex 
Yet somewhere out of darkness | shall turn felt th 
Into the light, It se 
And after groping through the dim obscure a 
Rejoice in sight; wt P 
which 
And looking back upon the troubled course, At last in calmness of great peace won hint c 
Thorry and long, Shall clearly see : 
Where oft my weary soul with struggling faint Where bloodstained footsteps mark the onward step Wit 
Beheld but wrong, Towards sweet To Be ; tefrai 
And all the wounds, the pain, the blinding tears lines 
; As jewels shine, the pe 
While groanings in the night like echoes swell The 
Of strain divine! sad 
Ss 
For some day I may feel God’s way is best And so, although amid my strife I pray, words 
Howe’er I go; ‘Tis not because : e 
And though His word be hard to understand I hope to ’scape the dealings of His Grace ing te 
I yet shall know! Or change His laws; The 
But that 'tis when all mortal joys seem far, arch « 
And earth is drear, featus 
My soul in yearning soars beyond the flesh, and 1 
And feels him near; » 
And having only human words to speak, For Wisdom’s Infinite and Present Love . 
In limits bound, Broods o’er my fate; 
I utter cries for help, while spirit depths So lying low upon His sheltering arm It 
Find no true sound! I learn to wait! —S. B.S. J veale 
a Th 
tated 
Two Loves. ; on 
bid fe 
HAT does the baby see looking above? Laughing and kissing lips, warm clinging arms, If 
Fond face of mother, dear, shining with love. Running for sheltering help thro’ all alarms: afforc 
What sees the mother, with eyes looking down ? How great is mother love, how deep, how strong? the 1 
Brow of a future king, waiting his crown. Fathomless as the sea, abiding long: : = 
yo 


How much is baby love tender and sweet? 
Clapping of dimpled hands, dancing of feet, 


Faith that endows with good each living germ, 
Strength to hold faltering steps with a touch firm, no 1 


Child love is changing as wind or as sea, mast 
Mother love steadfast holds, to Eternity ! upon 
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N the old Wainwright garden the air 
was heavy with the fragrance of roses 
that shone white and red in the sun- 
shine, and glimmered pearly and pur- 

eintheshade. The drowsy stillness of the 

y afternoon might have lulled Dolores to 

p, if she had not been tingling with the 

msciousness that this was her wedding day. 

For her, the silence throbbed with a thou- 

d subtly definable voices, which belonged 

old friends, bidding her farewell. 

Up in the elm tree overhead, a robin mad 

ith the joy of his song, was trilling his 

out in a brave desire to tell what 
never has been told, and never can be while 
the world remains. And the leaves flicker- 

« about him, beating with their tiny green 

lands a soft applause for his stirring melody. 

A big black and golden bee was humming 1n 
and out of the roses nodding over the trellis, 

s though he relished the perfumed drops 

left in the pink cups by the morning’s rain. 

There was a pervading undertone of locust 

md cricket and gnat, and a hundred tiny 

nthings which dared to fancy the world 

ceated for their benefit alone ; and it all had 
ameaning for Dolores that she had never 
felt that it held before. 
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Itseemed to thrill her with a knowledge, 
m appreciation of what she was leaving, in 
which all regret was sweetened by a dreamy 
hint of summer days the future had in store. 

Within her mind, she dimly heard the 
refrain of a poem whose mystic passionate 
lines were born of the robin’s singing and 
the perfume of the flowers. 

The faintly defined melody thrilled her, 
md she would gladly have crystallized it in 
words, but her tongue was slow in respond- 
ing to her fancies. 

The face she turned upward to the gracious 
ach of the sky was an ordinary face; piain 
fatured, without any brilliancy of coloring, 
ad having only a sensitive mouth, and a 
pair of dark, wistful gray eyes, to redeem it 
from utter insignificance. 

It was a face which veiled rather than re- 
vealed the nature of the soul in Dolores Gray. 

There had been, (if the paradox be tole- 
tated,) a peculiarity of commonplaceness 
about the life to which on this day she would 
bid farewell. 

If one has once found happiness, one can 
afford to walk hand in hand with it, over 
the level road of commonplace; but if it be 
still unknown, there is monotony, nothing 
beyond the line of dullness, and teaches one 
no lesson save the bitter-sweet one of self- 
mastery. And this lesson had been written 
upon Dolores’ mind and heart. 

Her parents had both by a sad fatality 
died during her infancy, confiding the child 
and her fortune to the care of an uncle and 





Molores. 


BY ALICE KING HAMILTON. 








aunt, who, (accepting the former largely 
because of the latter, ) had no great love for 
the charge. 

Dolores had been named for reason of the 
sorrow which had been born almost with her 
birth, and as she grew, the knowledge of the 
name’s significance impressed itself upon her 
life. 

She had always received everything she 
required from her guardiaus; but they had 
been old when she entered their home and 
she had never been a particularly attractive 
child. 

She had from her early years been vaguely 
aware of this herself; once when a tiny child, 
she had stood shyly beside her nurse with a 
question speaking so visibly from her long- 
ing eyes, that the woman had startled her by 
asking ‘‘ what she wanted.”’ 

I wish you would call me ‘‘‘ Dolly,’ just for 
once,’’ she made timid answer. 

‘‘Why?’’ the nurse asked in surprise. 

‘Because, I am just playing to myself that 
I am a little girl whom people love and 
make a pet of, and I would like to forget 
there was asad part to my name,’ said the 
child, and then shrank away in shame when 
the woman burst into loud, tactless laughter. 

She was thinking of this now, as she turn- 
ed her face upward to the sky. Why the 
recollection had occurred to her she scarcely 
questioned, but it might easily have been be- 
cause much of her old life had been passing 
in review before her, its neutral tones but 
serving as a background now, for the bright 
picture her brief acquaintance with her lover 
made. But in this connection she followe? 
up the remembrance, within her mind. 
‘*Perhaps, some time Ae may call me by a 
pet name, if I ask him; or even it is just pos- 
sible he may think of it himself,’’ she whis- 
pered, flushing a little at the childishness of 
her fancy. 

As the faint color died, footsteps rattled 
the gravel along the path which led upward 
from the water, and another blush sprang to 
the place of the one which was gone. 

‘“‘What are you doing, Dolores?’ asked 
Dolores’ lover. ‘‘I—don’t know,’’ faltered 
the girl. I came here to gather some white 
roses to wear to-night.”’ 

‘‘Roses? I fancied young women were 
vowed to orange blossomson such occasions.”’ 

‘*Girls choose their own favorite flowers 
nowadays, Aunt Wainwright says,’’ Dolores. 
returned shyly. ‘‘I am glad, too, for orange 
blossoms don’t seem like me.”’ 

‘‘ And white roses do?’’ inquired Kingsley, 
carelessly, with the faintest smile about his 
lips. 


Dolores looked quickly into his face. He 
was very handsome. She had never realized 
the fact more keenly than she did now. His 


face was one which was difficult to read, for 
it had been trained to express only whatever 
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it was his will should be told, and Dolores reality to be in the midst of the whirl f 
shivered a little as she gazed at him. His which it had bored the newly made hus’ 
faint smile seemed to remove him out of her to be absent so long. He was the sort 
sphere. ‘‘No, the white roses are not like man who craves such gaiety as can be fo 
me either, but I love them ;’’ she answered in perfection at Saratoga, and he would 
simply. have remained longer, had he not been 








‘IT had a cousin once who always wore ashamed to break his promise that Dolorggadlone 
them, red and white ones together,’’ said should visit the White Mountains. knew tl 
Kingsley, reaching after a creamy bud lately Away from Saratoga, and comparatively of perfe 
deserted by the bee. Roses always remind alone with his wife, Kingsley’s high spirij§ The : 
me of her.’’ failed. He had perhaps never read so lustrele 

A vague regret (which did not holdenough novels as he perused in those days spent jg}soft pl! 
of self-consciousness for anger) that her the White Mountains. Dolores had her f§Both p 
lover should have thoughts for another vorite books, also; but Kingsley seldom Dolores 
woman at this moment, flitted through Do- looked up from his volume, that he did ng fief out 
lores’ brain. But she was not yet accustomed find her eyes fixed upon his face. The ip. | How 
to believing herself pre-eminent even inthis tense love that they expressed amused him J right, 
man’s heart, and he had never talked much at first, then bored, and finally irritated him, J of it al 
of his feelings for her. After the first she He began to feel a tacit reproach in hery “It 
had always been obliged to take much for presence, and it was a relief to him when flat. ‘ 
granted, and in her quiet way, had been he could escape from it. He had started in | thougt 
almost content that it should be so. his married life with every intention of } beter 

For a moment neither spoke, and Dolores treating his wife kindly, and rendering her “Ye 
felt a pang as Kingsley deliberately destroyed as happy as he conveniently could. But, in} “Y° 
the rose he had gathered, and flung it, petal longer association with her, he found that } great 
by petal, upon the ground. — there was a subtle something about her per | the be 

As the last leaf fell, she uttered a part of sonality which rasped his nerves, and made } learne 
her thought. ‘‘Your cousin and I are very it difficult for him to continue his role of | you. 
different, of course. Was she as fairasIlam lover. At times he would have given half | sout: 
dark ?”’ his future for the sake of being free from } 2 dim 

‘‘No, I suppose one might call her dark, her; but again, he remembered that there } of het 
also. But you are certainly different.’’, And were compensations. He was not used of | She 
he chose another bud for a buttonhole of late to be thus disturbed by contending emo | Astra 
his coat. It was not as perfect a bud as the tions, and he felt a certain contempt for him | & he 
other. ‘Here! that isa wedding favor for self, which itseemedto him would be lessened | had t 
you !”’ he said. if he could arrive at an understanding with | He fe 

his wife. Then, at least, if not freedom, he § ig t 
* * + * * * * * . . ° ° 
should enjoy immunity from such weariness | his b 

It was an old fashioned wedding, and as he suffered now. Often he felt temptedto | shake 
Dolores had chosen that it should be in the reveal his feelings to Dolores, and again, de | fines 
evening There was a great deal of moon- cided to hold his peace ; but at last, the op | He 
light, which danced merrily on the watersof portunity seemed thrust upon him, and he bya 
Long Island Sound, at the foot of the allowed himself to believe that it had been } “5 
Wainwright garden, and lingered like a bless- ordained by fate. May 
ing on the white roses which the bride had They had left the mountains and retraced | ec 
left to bloom. Those she had chosen to their steps as far as Newport, where Kingsley |“! 
wear, faded early, and people said what an was anxious to remain for a few days. alter 
unattractive bride she made, and howstrange _—_ Dolores did not possess the gift of dressto } He 
it was to think of her as the wife of a man any greater degree than that of speech. Her his f 
like Ralph Kingsley. But there she was, a clothes invariably failed to express her indi- } glow 
great heiress, and it must have been a temp- viduality, her self-hood, so to speak; and | pain! 
tation for him to find the field quite to him- now, at beauty-haunted Newport, she grew she | 
self, as he certainly had found it. morbidly conscious of the fact. Kingsley then 

When they had been married a week, had friends at the place, and she felt a new He 
Dolores was happy, and still she continually criticism in his eyes, as well as that she easily | tlie 
found herself wondering that this happiness read in theirs. tiga! 
amounted to so little. She was perfectly One evening she had noticed a slight con- thin 
happy, she told herself, but yet this state of traction of his brows, as she came out to him J "pt 
perfect happiness seemed something less— ready for the drive she had petitioned to 
only indefinably less—than she had pictured begin at sunset and end by moonlight, and 9 pau: 
it, not knowing. It was like havinglistened she instinctively attributed his frown to her I'm 
through all one’s life to wonderful accounts dress. that 
concerning the delicious flavor of a certain ‘Don’t I suit you, Ralph?’ she asked, ob 
rare fruit, and at last obtaining it, but tofind very timidly, as he helped her into the car- that 
that it failed to satisfy. riage. ‘‘My dress, I mean.” Mor 

They had stayed a few days, according to ‘It would be treason to say you did not, af a 
Kingsley’s desire, at Saratoga, ostensibly to wouldn’t it, at the present early stage of our D 
drink the waters of a certain spring, but in honey-moon?”’ he responded, laughing @ | '* 





er very 










e. And after that a silence fell upon 
em which it was not easy for Dolores to 
She was never good at making con- 
rsation, and now, when she would fain 
ye been charming, she found herself dumb. 


2en halffit was hard to talk to Ralph when he was 
Dolorg§alone with her, she thought. 


But then she 
knew that in many people silence was a sign 
of perfect content. 

The sun went down, and the moon rose 
lustreless as hammered silver, through the 
soft pink haze that lingered in the horizon. 
Both place and night were made for lovers, 
Dolores thought, and all others beside seemed 
left out of Nature’s plan. 

How beautiful it was to feel that now, by 
right, one actually belonged in the harmony 
of it all! 

“It is very lovely to-night,’’ she said at 
lst. ‘‘And do you know I feel somehow as 
though we could understand it so much 
better together than alone.’’ 

“Yes?”? queried Kingsley, very patiently. 

“You see it is love that teaches people a 
great deal; don’t you think so? About 
the beauty of everything, I mean. I have 
learned, oh, so much lately, since I knew — 
you. Does it seem very silly in me to talk 
about such things ?’’ pausing confusedly with 
adim fear of having unlocked the door 
of her fancies in vain. 

Shelooked up and Kingsley’seyes met her’s. 
Astrange spirit of hardness entered into him 
as he encountered the wistful gaze which 
had troubled his serenity so much of late. 
He felt her personality to be a parasite striv- 
ing to climb upward and wind itself about 
his hopes and ambitions—a thing to be 
shaken off once and for all, and clipped into 
fitness for its own limited sphere. 

He chose his words with nicety, disguised 
by a show of carelessness. 

“Silly !"" he echoed. ‘*Oh, no, not at all. 
MayI light a cigar? I believe you don't 
object to smoking.” 

“Ido not object,’’ Dolores answered in an 
altered tone. 

He struck a match and lighted the cigar, 
his face fitfully illumined by the kindling 
glow. Dolores watched him with an odd, 
painful species of fascination. Afterwards 
she often recalled his face as it had looked 
then. 

He breathed a sigh that was pregnant with 
telief, as the smoke curled outward from the 
cigar and was swept away behind them in a 
thin, filmy wreath by the breeze of their 
rapid motion. 

“This is better,” he said. Then, after a 
pause: ‘‘No, to tell you the truth, Dolores, 
lm afraid I must disagree with you. Not 
that you have been ‘silly.’ A thing ceases 
to be foolish as soon as it amuses me; but 
that sort of sentiment doesn’t amuse me any 
More, I find. I don’t profess to hold much 
ofa belief in love, pure and simple.” 
Dolores looked up at him with startled 
tyes. He had been calculating the probable 
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effect his words would have upon her, but he 
did not appear to notice heremotion. Gradual- 
ly as she looked and he continued to smoke, 
her face grew very pale. She put her hand 
up against her cheek with a childish im- 
pulse to test the reality of this scene, which 
seemed so like a miserable dream, and her 
flesh felt cold and smooth like marble. 
‘‘Not believe in love?’ she echoed. ‘I 
don’t understand. I thought—”’ 

‘‘You thought everybody did? Well, you 
have not livedso very many years, you know.”’ 


‘*Everybody cannot have love. Of course 
I am wise enough to know that. But—but 


—imen and women must love when they 
marry,’’ she said, trembling. 

‘‘In theory, perhaps, and in novels cer- 
tainly, they must. But in reality and gen- 
erality, they do not, my dear child.”’ 

For a moment Dolores did not answer, and 
Kingsley glanced rather curiously at her 
downcast face. Then she spoke slowly and 
as she did so, their eyes met. ‘‘Do we 
belong to the generality ?”’ 

“I think that we might as well make up 
our minds to the conviction that we do.”’ 

Dolores lips syllabled faintly, ‘‘Oh!” It 
was but the one small word, but in it was 
the whole history of a fallen idol and a 
broken heart. 

She had been slow to perceive what many 
more sophisticated women might have seen 
long before; but now she understood. Every- 
thing was plain to her, from the beginning 
of their acquaintance until this hour, the 
stroke of which would sound iii her memory 
like a knell. 

Having advanced so far in self defence, it 
occurred to Kingsley that it would be better 
to ge still further, until open ground should 
be reached. ‘I don't fancy this is going 
to be much of a disappointment to you, 
Dolores,’’ Kingsley continued, reassuring 
himself with his own words, and slightly 
dreading a ‘‘scene.’’ ‘You never asked 
much of me, and I never led you to expect 
much, you know. But, perhaps, this had 
better be settled—understood—what you like 
—between us, aS early as possible in our 
married life. Iam a very truthful person, 
not at all from religious scruples, but from 
regard to my own convenience and the gen- 
eral fitness of things.’’ Kingsley felt rather 
virtuous as he said this, and began to warm 
to his subject. ‘‘We should know exactly 
where we are standing,”’ he went on. “I 
didn’t at first especially intend saying any- 
thing of this sort, but since it has seemed to 
bring itself about, perhaps it is as well. I 
have loved in my time, of course. What 
man ever passed thirty without a scratch or 
two? But that is all over for me now, and Iam 
heartily sick of the memory. There are 
other things in this world better worth living 
for than love, I assure you.”’ 

‘‘But,’’ broke in Dolores miserably, ‘‘why, 
oh why, did you never say anything like 
this before we were married? ”’ 
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He smiled, shrugging his shoulders, and 
paused for an instant for an inspiration by 
way of an answer to such an uncompromis- 
ing question. 

“Because, my child, if such a course ever 
suggested itself to me at all, it was also sug- 
gested to me that in great probability we 
should then never have been married. Young 
girls, even quiet, sensible ones like you, are 
proverbially rather—well, romantic. Now, 
you are enabled to view the subject from a 
different standpoint, and I feel sure you will 
come to look upon it as I do. Why, what 
do you want of me that I don’t give you? 
Love? To be sure I don’t love you in any 
sentimental fashion. I should not have 
married you, of course, if you had not had 
money. I should not any one, no matter 
how fair or fascinating she might be, as I 
simply couldn’t have afforded it. I wanted 
money, and you—were willing to take a hus- 
band. We have gained what we desired. 
I like you very well; I respect you quite 
immoderately. That is better than if the two 
were reversed, is it not? Sometimes you 
bore me a little, but you will improve in that 
regard bye and bye; and I shall try very 
hard never to bore you at all, which promise 
will be the more easy of performance as I 
am notin love. People in love are apt to be 
the least bit tiresome, don’t you find it so?” 

Dolores bowed her head silently She 
still held her hand against the cheek which 
was nearest him. It was quite warm and 
soft to the touch now, but her heart felt 
frozen. It was asif acold wind had swept 
a sudden icy blast over her naked soul, 
chilling the very immortality of it. 

“I see you are not going to disappoint 
me,’’ said Kingsley, cheeringly. ‘‘ Perhaps it 
might be said I have just tried a dangerous 
experiment, imperilling my future happiness 
and yours also. And it would be true, were 
you another sort of woman. But you are 
different from most of your sex in this re- 
gard, I fancy, or at least you have the capa- 
bility of becoming so. And I have only 
been trying to force your capabilities, as peo- 
= do with plants, when they want them to 

loom early. I was confident that you would 
take my words as quietly as you take every- 
thing.’’ 

Dolores drew her breath sharply, but did 
not speak or look at him. She could not 
have done so to save her life ; and she would 
have done little for the sake of saving it 
then. 

“And so you see I wasn’t greatly afraid.” 
He had nothing more to say, and therefore 
became silent. The night was growing 
darker, with a tender moonlit darkness, like 
a hovering spell in the moist salt air. 

There had been other moonlit nights, but 
would there ever be again for her,—Dolores 
vaguely asked of herself,—as there had 
been? 

The world was so lovely that it frightened 
her. She felt like a blot upon its beauty, 













and still half dazed, she rebelled against 


sword of her own misery. he si 

*‘T wish it could all end here!” she “s 
out in a voice of sudden passicn, whi “4 
sounded like that of astranger. “I wish# Mem 
could end here !”’ and 

“But it won’t,” returned Kingsley calmly, deal 
‘‘There is a good deal of comfort and cop. e 
tentment in a quiet way, waiting for us y % 
I predict, and we must be grateful for th ¥45 
good the gods provide.”’ I wi 

Dolores laughed out, through the stillneg§ tP] 
‘Oh yes, I know! This is just the beging Fat! 
ning. I am young and strong., Let us gy D 
home—go back, I mean—as quickly as wey DW 


can.” And Kingsley willingly turned theg best 


horses’ heads. of ¢ 
oug 
* ¥ * * * * x * 48 mak 


Ten months later, at breakfast one momg 5 
ing, Kingsley seemed in a_ particularly} # ¥ 
agreeable mood. He was generally someg ¥4S 
what introspective so early in the day. N 
“Really the matrimonial state is by many§ Pu 
odds more endurable than other men’s ex§ ©” 
perience gave one reason to suppose,” he righ 
remarked, having perused the half dozen 
letters by his plate, and crumpled them inf 45 
his hands—all save one. 

“I haven’t the same reason to dread af Pat 
commercial-looking envelope I once had, 
and its a comfortable though still novel} ‘lf 
sensation to be able to stare one’s tailor in 


the face if one happens to meet him on the} 2° 
street, where, by the way, he has no busines} ” 
to be. Yes, its all very nice, and I genuinely} ‘2 
appreciate it.”’ whi 

“It is what you expected, I think,” sail S¢ 
his wife, in a restrained tone, clasping and tur 
unclasping her small pale fingers in a ner lin 
vous way she had when her fortune wa bri 
alluded to even indirectly. oth 

‘‘Come, don’t be disagreeable, child,” rj 
joined Kingsley, ‘‘I want you on the cor bru 
trary, to be in a particularly accommodating : 
frame of mind this morning. I’ve a favor os 


to ask of you.’’ 
Dolores looked up questioningly. 
‘Yes, a favor,’ he repeated. ‘‘ The first Sh 





of any magnitude I have asked since! _ 
invited you to bestow yourself upon me. Ij 
is apropos of a letter I received this morn ~ 
from a cousin of mine, who has just return - 


from a long stay in Europe. I want her to 
come here for a visit. She is fond of New 2 
York, used to be moderately so of me, 
there’s no reason you shouldn’t share het ‘ 
affection. Will you entertain her for a fenj $0 
weeks ?”’ ; 
As he spoke rather hurriedly, and witha T° 
studied carelessness, a vision grew befot Mi 
Dolores’ eyes, of herself, picking roses in he 1 
uncle’s sun-kissed garden. What was thertg {0 
in her husband’s words to remind her. 
that hour? In an instant the associatiol 
was plain. “Is it the cousin who used # di 
wear red and white roses?’ she asked. 5 “ 
Kingsley stared alittle. ‘ Yes, the same, 
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hesaid. ‘‘I wonder if she wears them yet?”’ 

“She was beautiful, I suppose?’’ 

“Ves, uncommonly so. We were great 
friends once, naturally, being second cousins, 
and having been thrown together a good 
deal in our younger days.”’ 

“What is her name?”’ 

“Ladybird—Marian, I mean. The other 
was a sort of pet name she was known by. 
I was so used to calling her that, it came 
trippingly off my tongue, you see. Marian 
Farland is her name.”’ 

Dolores smiled. She was remembering 
how she had once intended asking him to 
bestow on hera “pet name.’’ * Invite her, 
of course,” she said. ‘‘If—if you think I 
ought, I too can write to her. I will try to 
make her visit in New York a pleasant one.”’ 

So it was arranged, and Miss Farland came 
aweek later. She was beautiful, Dolores 
was fain to acknowledge with a pang. 

Not that she was jealous. To know the 
pain of jealousy, one must stand in the 
conscious attitude of mentally asserting the 
right of one’s own individuality to triumph. 
But this Dolores did not do. She was only 
despondent in realizing to the full her own 
lack of all the attributes which formed Miss 
Farland’s special fascination. If the latter 
had been more thoroughly a contrast to her- 
self, this bitter truth might not so aggres- 
sively have forced itself upon her conscious- 
ness; but Miss Farland was not to that ex- 
tent a contrast. On the contrary, she pre- 
sented the perfection of that very type in 
which Dolores found herself a failure. To 
see them together, one might think of a pic- 
ture, in which two figures, not unlike in out- 
line, have been painted, one with exquisite 
brilliancy of coloring and detail, while the 
other has been slighted, and merely rubbed 
over with the remaining pigments on the 
brush. 

“She makes me look as though I had 
undergone a partial erasure,’’ Dolores said to 
herself. 

Miss Farland was a creature of variety. 
She indulged in a hundred moods in a day, 
and in each one lay some new charm. Do- 
lores felt the fascination of the woman’s per- 











sonality, and did not wonder that Kingsley 
should find a wide difference in his home, 
now that it seemed sparkling with the bright- 
ness and dainty gaiety surrounding his cou- 
sin, and never absent from her. 

After her advent, Dolores was drawn into 
society rather more than before. It was late 
in the season, and that fact gave all the more 
Treason, Kingsley said, for making the most 
of it while it lasted. June came, and still 
Miss Farland lingered. Kingsley and Do- 
lores were leaving town a little later in the 
month, and Marian would accompany them 
as far as her home in Boston. She told Do- 
lores that she hated to travel, even for short 


distances, alone. 


“T never get so thoroughly out of humor 
with myself, as when I am obliged to be nice 
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to myself for any length of time,’’ she laugh- 
ingly said. 

One night they were going to a garden 
party, a little distance from town, and Do- 
lores had a fancy to wear a certain kind of 
rose, still lingering in the warmth of her 
conservatory. On the threshold she paused, 
for there were voices within—Kingsley’s and 
Marian Farland’s. Marian was weeping. 

When one chances suddenly to surprise 
another who is crying, there is generally a 
certain involuntary impulse to wait, and find 
out what there is to cry about. Perhaps it 
was this peculiarity of human nature which 
caused Dolores to linger for an instant, and 
after that instant, she was for a short space 
deprived of power to move. 

‘*Marian, this is more than I can bear !”’ 
Kingsley uttered brokenly. Dolores scarcely 
recognized the voice, so strangely altered 
was it from the slow indifferent tones which 
alone she knew as his. 

‘“‘T honestly thought I had gotten over the 
old folly,—it didn’t seem like folly once, 
though, did it, Ladybird ? I honestly thought 
I had gotten over it, that I had outlived such 
strong emotions, and shouldn’t feel them 
again, or I would not have brought you to 
my house. Oh, why didn’t you marry me, 
six years ago, and make me happy, in spite 
of the world—in spite of everything ?”’ 

‘* You know very well why not,’’ responded 
Marian between the sobs that shook the 
heart of the listener without even as they 
shook herself. ‘‘ Because we were both too 
poor—because too, you never seriously de- 
sired it, and you were right, for we should 
never have been happy !”’ 

“We should. Your love would have 
been heaven,’’ Kingsley answered her, half 
fierceiy. ‘‘My God! I didn’t think this was 
in me any more! What would I not give 
to beat down the barrier that holds us 
apart !’’ 

Outside, the poor barrier, so frail, yet so 
insurmountable, trembled as if it had been 
beaten down. 

“Don’t talk so, Ralph. I ought never to 
have come here. I knew it long ago, and 
yet, and yet —”’ 

‘““You don’t regret it, do you? You shall 
not, for I cannot,’’ Kingsley cried in answer. 

‘‘Poor Dolores!’’ sighed Marion regret- 
fully. I would have been fond of her, if she 
had let me.”’ 

‘*Do not waste pity on her,’’ came harshly 
from Kingsley. ‘You see what she is 
yourself. She is aclod. She can have no 
regrets. It is-I who am devoured by them !”’ 

There was a faint sound between a gasp 
and a sigh outside the half-open door; but 
when Kingsley strode to it, and looked about 
with a face of anger and defiance no one 
was there. 

Dolores was upstairs on her knees at her 
bedside, with her head flung down upon her 
arms. ‘‘Oh, to die—to die!’ she moaned 
wearily. ‘‘To get out of the way! For I 
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seem to be in everybody’s way, my own 
most of all !”’ 

Dolores was very gay at the garden party 
that evening; quite unlike herself,—so that 
her husband and Miss Farland both remarked 
it. She would try being a coquette, she 
resolved. She would encourage men to 
make love to her, and she would look love in 
return. She would do all sorts of wild and 
desperate things, and at least cause Kingsley 
one pang, if it were only one of anger. But 
she was a novice in such artifices, and it was 
late for her to learn. She had never tried 
to please Kingsley’s near friends, and had 
been resigned if not contented that they 
should wish him endowed with the money, 
and lacking the incumbrance of a wife. The 
society which he loved, had simply gone on 
about her, while, without being of it, she 
had moved in it as through a weary dream. 
Now, she had awakened, and longed for a 
power of her own, but it was too late; even 
if, with a woman of her type, it could ever 
have been possible to grasp. Charley Rose- 
velt did not understand her that night. If 
she had been anyone else save plain, quiet 
little Mrs. Kingsley, (whom he rather 
regretted having to waste his precious 
moments upon,) he might have understood 
her, and perhaps all the worse for her if he 
had. But it would be quite too much 
of a bore, to ‘‘ get up a flirtation ’’ with her. 
That couldn’t possibly be what she intended. 
So he unmistakably fought rather shy of her 
awkward coquetry, and Dolores smiled bit- 
terly behind her fan. ‘I am not pretty and 
attractive enough even to do wrong,’’ she 
thought. ‘It’s no use for me to try.”’ 

There is a strangeness in the invariable 
discovery that after a crisis in one’s own 
feelings, affairs in the outer world can and 
do go on in precisely the same manner as 
before. It took Dolores Kingsley sometime 
to realize this in regard to her own little 
world; and having realized it, she at first 
experienced a keen sense of injustice,—and 
afterwards, one of relief. It would certainly 
have seemed to hera ‘‘consummation devoutly 
to be wished,’ if she could have slipped 
quietly out of life—away from her rock, and 
chain, and vulture—without incurring sin; 
but though her heart failed her, she lived on 
in spite of it, looking no paler or sadder than 
before, and no one knew the difference. 
Even if it had been known, there would 
have been few to care, and this fact Dolores 
realized to the full without regret, for she 
had a horror of ‘“‘ being pitied.”’ 

Towards the end of June, all three jour- 
neyed as far as Boston together, at which 
place they parted from Miss Farland; and 
then after wandering about in the desultory 
fashion that Kingsley sometimes liked, they 
settled down near some friend of his in a 
Maine village, to indulge his latest craze for 
fishing. There were several men whose 
society he enjoyed, and the party seemed 
willing to work very hard for a little pleasure. 













However, there was plenty of good fishi 
at Weenah. 

When they had been there for two or th 
weeks, Kingsley showed some signs of ennyj 
and finally announced his intention of goij 
to Boston for a few days. Marian Farlan 
was going to have a birthday, and a dance to 
celebrate it. Dolores could go, of course, if 
she liked. But perhaps, upon the whole, a 
he should be gone so short a time, it might 
be pleasanter for her to stay where she was, 
Dolores did prefer to remain, she said. 

A vague, indescribable thrill of pain, keen 
as it was inexplicable, shot through her as he 
held her hand for good-bye. It was but for 
an instant, but during its flight she sawa 
vivid picture of a crowded church, and her. 
self all in white holding her lover’s hand,a 
tall handsome lover, he looked down at the 
little gold ring he had just slipped upon her 
finger. The ring was there still—it had been 
placed there exactly one year ago that day— 
and involuntarily she glanced down at it 
then up tito his face. 

‘I want you to kiss me,’’ she said ina 
voice that was almost imperious. 

He stared slightly, obeyed her pleasantly 
enough, and hastened away with a mu. 
mured excuse about the distance to the rail 
road station and the hour for the Boston 
train. 

After he had gone, Dolores went out fora 
walk along the beach, armed with a book 
and a shawl she could use as a cushion 
There was a certain cave said to be situated 
somewhere within a rocky promontory that 
jutted into the sea, about a mile or two dis 
tant; and Dolores was a good walker, and 
meant now to satisfy the curiosity which had 
been slightly aroused regarding it by the 
stories she had heard. 

She was obliged to stop at the hut ofa 
fisherman, and pay a certain sum for the 
privilege of being rowed out to the entrance 
of the cave, as it was not accessible by aa 
overland route. 

People generally went in parties, but Do 
lores had never been; and she was so well 
used to solitude that she had become rather 
fond ofit than otherwise. To her disappoint 
ment the fisherman was away. It seemed 
excessively provoking to have walked such 
a distance through the deep sand, and all in 
vain. 





“I s’pose ye might hev the boat yerself ef 
ye could manage it, an’ ef—an’ ef—’’ begam 
the fisherman’s brown-faced wife, noting het 
visitor’s discomfiture. ; 

“Oh, I will pay you well for it!’ exclaimed 
Dolores; ‘‘and I can manage a row boat 
quite nicely. I used to be exceedingly fond 
of rowing at my old home on Long Island 
Sound, not so very long ago. If you 
let me have the boat, and tell me exactly 
what way to go, there will be no trouble at 
all, I assure you.” : 

The strange, rocky promonitory which 
stretched from inland out to sea, growilg 
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DOLORES. 


bolder and higher and more grim as it hurled 
itself through the green water, was in plain 
sight from the fisherman’s house. 

Finally, the arrangement was brought 
about, not without a good deal of argument 
on the one side, demurring on the other, 
and at last a lavish transfer of coin. 

Dolores was free to conduct her explora- 
tions alone. 

“Ye say ye’ve hearn tell all about the 
cave?” called the woman when Dolores sat in 
the boat and was taking up the oars. ‘‘Ye 
won't stay long then, sure! It’s putty risky 
gittin’ back ef the tide gits the start on ye. I 
don’t know as I'd ort to trusted ye arter all. 
Ye might forgit to start back in time.”’ 

Dolores shook her head smilingly and 
began to row. 

The afternoon was warm and still; the 
cave was at no great distance and the man- 
agement of the boat was an easy task, al- 
though Dolores was quite out of practice. 
Effecting a landing at the precise spot the 
woman had so carefully described was rather 
more difficult, and so it proved to fasten the 
boat with her unaccustomed fingers. She 
did not remember ever having been obliged 
to do that before. There had always been 
some one ready to relieve her of it. 

The great sound of the sea made her feel 
a little lonely, and yet there was a certain 
joy in it too. She went inside the cave, 
which she was both surprised and pleased, 
feeling wearied after her labor in the drowsy 
heat of the day, to find accessible without 
cimbing. Fairly inside and in a glance ac- 
quainted with its beauties, she drew a long 
breath of delight. 

The rock was of a peculiar color, and the 
light that entered took a purplish tinge. 
There were little pools standing about in the 
rocky floor, left by the course of the tide, 
and beneath their clear depths could be 
plainly seen soft floating tendrils of sea 
weed and tiny gleaming shells, tinted by the 
same pervading purplish hue that made the 
atmosphere of the cave. There were strange 
shapes that stood out in rugged bas-relief 
against the solid rock, and there was a vague 
soundless sound, which seemed only waiting 
to be born into existence as an echo, yet 
ever remained a mere suggestion of a rever- 
beration, until the incoming tide should 
wake it into a wild rejoicing life. 

The world looked little and far away here. 
There seemed so much outside and beyond 
i. Dolores sat down, having spread her 
shawl upon a ledge and laying her warm 
forehead against the coolness of the rock, 
told herself that this was a place for thought 
and for finding answers to some of the puz- 
tles of life. It would have seemed a sacrilege 
to read, even had she possessed a book. No 
human mind had ever compassed ideas worth 
studying in such a place. As she so told 
herself, a few sentences from the ‘‘Tempest”’ 
occurred to her, and in trying to arrange 
them in her memory, she fell into a half 
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doze, rebelled against it and again suc- 
cumbed, still struggling to arouse herself 
with the warning consciousness that this was 
a place in which to think, not dream. 

By and by she wakened with a start. Was 
it a moment or an hour since she had fallen 
asleep, and what had been the gain of this 
experience, if she had allowed her lesson to 
go by unlearned? 

She sprang to her feet, reproaching herself 
for her folly. And she noticed vaguely that 
now she could faintly hear as well as feel 
that reverberation which had struck her when 
she came. The purplish light,too, was more 
intense than it had been. 

A feeling of fear and isolation swept over 
Dolores, and she hastened to find the boat, 
which seemed the only link she had left 
between herself and the world. 

But the boat was gone, and the tide was 
coming in. 

A mist rose before Dolores’ eyes, and her 
ears rang with the sudden crowding story of 
all her life that was past. She was confused 
by its imperious message. Her mind was 
filled with a dull, apathetic wonder. ‘What. 
does it mean—for me?’’ she cried aloud. 
Then presently, in the same tone, she added, 
‘‘Death!’’ And yet again, as if to force the 
one potent word upon her self-consciousness, 
‘*Death!”? ‘‘Now I can die,’’ she spoke 
once more, after a cessation both of thought 
and speech, during which her spirit was diz- 
zied with the mad, whirling rush of alk 
thoughts and all knowledge, which seemed 
to clamor vainly for admittance, yet to find 
none. ‘‘NowI can die; I have wished for 
this, and now it has come, without effort or 
sin of mine.”’ 

The sound of her own voice comforted 
her, for it seemed like a presence of sym- 
pathy with her in the gloom. Again she 
looked about her.with wide, solemn gaze, 
that held a farewell. How different every~ 
thing seemed now! The rocks, and the sea, 
and sky, were stamped with a new meaning. 
A message from eternity ! 

She could see the land very distinctly, and 
it seemed unreal that there should be people 
there to whom this day was but as one of 
many still to come. The setting sun was 
sending long, level rays of reddish light over 
the swelling water, that with such a mighty 
monotone of motion came towering toward 
her, like a wall. By and by the water would 
wet her feet, and she would run back into the 
cave, and still the water would follow, until 
she could retreat no more. Z7hen—and she 
shivered a little, with hands pressed against 
her heart. ‘‘It is good for me to die!’’ she 
cried aloud, ‘‘but, oh, my God, it is so lonely 
here!’ 

And it was the anniversary of her wed- 
ding. She thought of it then, and it seemed 
a fit way for her to spend it. 

‘‘T am glad he kissed me,”’ she said. 

Then, in a strange, irrelevant manner she 
remembered the fisherman and the money 
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he would lose by his boat, and she was sorry, 
and hoped that her husband might pay the 
man for it. It struck her with a thrill of 
surprise to find such a thought in her mind 
at such a moment—and yet it was a part of 
the moment. 

‘“They will care a great deal about the 
boat, and very little for me,’’ she reflected, 
“*but then nobody will care much. Still, he 
kissed me to-day, and I am glad.”’ 

As she stood, so thinking, one wave more 
greedy than its fellows, leaped up and hurled 


‘past her feet. Shesprang back witha little cry. 


It is marvelous to see with what great 
sweeping strides the incoming tide rushes 
on, when its march has been begun! 

Dolores ran into the cave, which was ring- 
ing now with the resonant sound of the sea. 
She was trembling and marble-pale, but yet 
she marvelled that she felt no greater reali- 
zation of her terror. She knewthat she was 
terrified, but there was another emotion 
which overmastered all beside. What that 
emotion was she scarcely understood, but it 
bade her sink upon her knees. 

The water came crawling after her, and all 
the little shining pools were overflowed. 


THE WILD ROSE OF MONTREUX. 





Still the small, trembling figure knelt, with 
hands clasped before its eyes ; and the spirit 
put up a prayer, small and timid as itself— 
yet strong to rise. 

And the water crept higher. 


* * * * * * * * + 


People said that it was very shocking for 
poor Ralph Kingsley to lose his wife on the 
anniversary of their wedding day. He was 
fond of sympathy, and he accepted it in a 
decorous manner that did credit alike to his 
sensibilities and to his heart. It was gener. 
ally prophesied, however, that he would 
marry again. Whyshould he not? He was 
comparatively young, and had come into 
possession of a fortune too large to be 
lavished upon himself alone. Many fine 
stories were circulated regarding his devo- 
tion to a number of charming women, whose 
name was legion, and whose hearts were not 
hardened toward him. And yet not so much 
surprise as disappointment was felt when he 
placed himself and his money at the feet of 
his cousin, soon after the proper two years 
of mourning had worn themselves away. 





The Wild Rose of {lontrenx. 





T leans above the roadway wall 
That fronts the setting sun, 
And sees the wavelets rise and fall 
The shining beach upon. 

Below, a sheet of sapphire sheen, 
Serene Lake Leman lies; 

Above, in terraces of green, 
The teeming vineyards rise. 

And while carressing breezes blow 
Its crimson petals through, 

It feels a joy men may not know, 
The wild rose of Montreux. 


The merry urchins trip along ; 
The toilers, morn and night, 

Go humming by some simple song 
That echoes down the height. 

The peach within the orchard near 
A ruddy damask shows, 

The plum to greet the rounding year 
With purple lustre glows ; 

The pink hydrangia brightly gleams 
With undried drops of dew, 

But fairer than all blossoms seems 
The wild rose of Montreux. 


Ah! who is she within whose hair 
The prisoned sunbeams shine, 
Who comes with such a modest air 

Between the fields of vine? 
Her step betrays a maiden grace ; 
Her gentle eyes, cast down, 
Shed radiant beauty on her face 
Through lashes long and brown. 
I wonder if her heart is free ?— 
Would that I dared to sue! 
Ah, if but she would smile on me, 
The wild rose of Montreux ! 


—CLINTON SCHOLLARD. 
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Fourth of July in Austria. 





BY MARY S. TOWNSEND. 





HERE were only four of us, 
women at that, who happened to 
be spending the Fourth of July 
at the little watering place of 

6) Ischl, down among the 

e Austrian Alps, a very 
small part of that great American Nation so 
many thousand miles away, who were then 
celebrating, all over their vast continent, 
with speeches, toasts and the indispensable 
fire-cracker, the anniversary of their indepen- 
dence. But the spark of patriotism burned 
brightly in our hearts, and true to our na- 
tional impulse, as we could find nothing 
more appropriate to do, we decided to go on 
areal old-fashioned picnic. So in spite of 
its being Sunday, we for once fell in with the 
German spirit of all play and no work on 
the seventh day, and taking advantage of 
the beautiful morning we packed our basket, 
ordered the carriage and started about nine 
o'clock to visit Hallstadt and its wonderful 
lake. 

Ischl looked its best in the bright sunlight as 
we rattled through the crooked streets of the 
town filled with crowds of pleasure seekers, 
Austrians, Bavarians, Russians, and English 
wending their way to the Kursael and Es- 
planade to hear the band, or starting off like 
ourselves for a e day’s excursion to the 
numerous points of interest in the neighbor- 
hood. There, a party of light hearted Vien- 
nese swells, up from Vienna to spend Sunday 
at the fashionable watering place, saunter by 
on their way to the Esplanade, to drink their 
morning coffee and watch the pretty proper 
German girls walk up and down with their 
watchful mammas. Here come a couple of 
the Emperor’s guards, in that peculiar and 
horrible uniform, dear to the Austrian heart, 
a dreadful combination of grass-green and 
blue, off duty for a time at least, and not at 
all unconscious of the admiring glances from 
bright eyes cast upon their trim figures and 
good-looking faces. Next we pass a walking 
party, English one can tell at a glance, the 
men in Knickerbockers and with Alpen 
stocks, footing it through the country evi- 
dently, and sublimely indifferent to the rest 
of the world. On we go, people lean out of 
the windows and nod to each other across 
the way, the peasants in holiday dress stop 
and converse with the shopkeepers, the wind 
comes fresh from the far-off snow peaks, just 
above the nearer mountains, we cross the 
bridge over the swift flowing Traun, catch 
the notes of a gay waltz played by the band ; 
an abrupt turn and Ischl is hidden from 
view, and we are fairly off at a brisk pace on 
the splendid road ‘‘to seek fresh fields and 
pastures new.” 

We wind around the foot of the mountain 
called the Kattergetige through dense pine 





woods beside the Traun for some distance, 
until at Laufen, a tiny village six miles from 
Ischl, the valley widens, and we leave the 
pine woods and cross the river again, trot up 
the one steep street of the town and catch a 
passing glimpse of the Traun rapids, not at 
all remarkable, except for the delicious con- 
trast of the deep green water with the creamy 
foam where the river breaks over the rocks 
in its mad race onward. On we go, too, but 
in the other direction, leaving Laufen far 
behind, still following the course of the tor- 
tuous river, and nearer to the immense rocky 
mass of the Ramsauer Mountain, that from 
our window at Ischl looks like a great wall 
blocking up the valley, but which, now that 
we approach it, seems to draw back the folds 
of its stony garments and leaves a narrow 
passage for the brawling river, that curves 
away from it toward the lake at the further 
end. 

Now the road runs between fields of grain, 
and scattered comfortable looking houses 
begin to appear, with groups of cunning 
flaxen haired children on the steps and 
around the doors, and we come to another 
village, this time a larger one, ‘“‘The largest 
protestant community in the Salkammer- 
gut,”’ so says the guide book, which is not so 
interesting as the next statement it makes, 
that, ‘‘ The name Goisern is derived from a 
Christian King named Goiseram, who set- 
tled it in the year of our Lord, on the ruins 
of an older Roman village.’”? Indeed, wher- 
ever one goes through this country these 
isolated towns are set down as being built 
on the ruins of the old Roman settlements, 
and countless Roman remains are found 
everywhere. Frontier posts, presumably, of 
the outposts of that great host that stretched 
like a mighty chain across Europe, the bar- 
riers of that splendid though decaying civil- 
ization, whose mandate had gone forth to 
the savage tribes beyond, ‘“‘Thus far shalt 
thou come, and no farther.”’ 

Strange reflections these for the glorious 
Fourth, and meanwhile we have lost sight 
of Goisern, have crossed the winding Traun 
once more, and seem to be making straight 
as the crow flies for the rocky wall of the 
Ramsauer. The reason for our change of 
route soon becomes apparent, for the valley 
narrows again, and the long tent-like slope 
of the rugged Sarstein closes in on our right, 
and beneath the terrific precipices that rise 
sheer from the waters edge to the height of 
seven thousand feet, lies the gloomy lake of 
Hallstadt. 

The sky by this time with that strange ra- 
pidity seen only in these regions, has entirely 
clouded over, and shut in as we are by the 
mountains the air becomes most oppressive, 
so that the wraps which were so comfortable 
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when we left Ischl about two hours ago, are 
now discarded, and we hail with delight a 
little breeze that sweeps down the lake and 
just ruffles the black water, that lies even in 
the strongest light dark and mysterious under 
the shadow of the mighty hills. From this 
end the Traun issyies a broad swift stream, 
that looks as if it must in time empty the 
lake of its contents but apparently the inky 
water has some inexhaustable source, and 
the depth is in many places unknown. 

The road now follows the border of the 
lake and we are within a stones throw of the 
base of the Ramsauer, the utter barrenness of 
which seen close by is even more appalling 
than ata distance. Low down the mountain 
a few stunted pine trees cling to the rock, 
their roots bare and branches bending be- 
neath the weight of the avalanches of sand 
and shale arrested in their downward course 
by projecting ledge’s, but threatening at the 
slightest warning to plunge headlong into 
the valley below; higher up, great clefts 
and furrows ploughed by these land slides 
meet the eye, down which in spring or after 
heavy rains rush foaming cataracts, and 
above all huge pinnacles of stone lift their 
hoary summits against the sky. On the 
other side of the lake the frowning precipices 
of the Sarstein, utterly barren of vegetation, 
except for two rugged pines that stand like 
lonely sentinels upon the topmost peak, 
complete the grand and gloomy picture. 

We wind around the base of the mountain, 
the lake grows wider and we see it now in 
almost its entire length, about five miles 
long and one broad, always dark like a 
smoke blackened mirror reflecting dimly in 
its dull smooth surface the scarred and rocky 
mountain sides, while at the farther end 
another narrow range rises peak upon peak 
far out of sight. 

Soon we come to where the Gossau river 
rushes down its rocky gorge, and a steep 
road crossed by the Salt-Conduit from the 
Hal'stadt Mine branches off up the wooded 
ravine, which same road we explore te our 
satisfaction another day; for the present we 
are absorbed by the guide book which says 
that, ‘‘from here on, the road, only built 
within the last few years, has been blasted 
out of the solid rock.’’ A Statement that we 
have no reason to dispute, for in places great 
boulders overhang the road in a highly sug- 
gestive and unpleasant manner, while the 
ledge on which we drive seems, in its turn to 
overhang the lake far below us, and there is 
always the uncomfortable sensation that we 
could not pass another carriage if we met it, 
so narrow is the space. 

Formerly the only way of reaching Hall- 
stadt, except by difficult and dangerous 
passes over the mountains, was by boat, and 
it being Sunday we had the opportunity of 
seeing some of the peasants returning from 
church in this way. The boats are long, 
narrow,and shaped like gondolas, with curv- 
ing prows and stern, the resemblance to 


which is heightened by the rowers, mostly 
women, standing up to pole along. The 
great festival of Corpus Christi is celebrated 
at Hallstadt by a procession of lighted boats 
on the lake at night, and an illumination of 
the mountain tops with bonfires, the effect 
of which is said to be very wonderful and 
each year draws larger numbers of tourists. 
to witness it. 

The road winds so that we do not see the 
village until we are close upon it and before 
we fully realize that we have reached our 
destination, the carriage rattles down the 
steep stony street, under the projecting 
houses of the upper terrace, and draws up in 
front of the dreadful looking little Inn, where 
the landlord is smiling us welcome. We 
alight, as we can go no further except on 
foot, and tind our way through a low cover- 
ed passage with sepulchre looking offices and 
living rooms opening off it, to the shore of 
the lake, here converted into a beer garden 
and steamboat landing, and surrounded with 
the more cheerful wooden structures erected 
for the tourists’ accommodation. 

From here we are ableto get our first 
good view of the town, that literally hangs 
upon the side of the mountain, the houses 
built above each other on ledges of rock, and 
reached by staircases instead of streets. The 
only available shore is occupied by the hotel 
buildings, and the new Protestant church, 
the older Catholic church (for Hallstadt isa 
very ancient town, its Salt Mines having 
been worked hundreds of years ago, ) stands 
ona rocky pedestal high above the lake, and 
right beside the Mulbach, a foaming stream 
that rushes down the mountain side, through 
the midst ofthe village and plunges in a 
beautiful waterfall into the lake beneath. 

This quaint and curious little town situated 
as it isin a deep well formed by the surround- 
ing mountains, never sees the blessed sun- 
light from the first part of November to the 
last of February, and the inhabitants who 
work in the Salt Mines in winter, and in 
summer subsist chiefly on the money of the 
tourists who flock to visit the town and the 
waterfall, are a most depressed and melan- 
choly looking set of people; the men with- 
out a ray of intelligence in their faces, and 
the women almost all disfigured by the hor- 
rible goitre. Cretans are sadly numerous, 
and the Empress of Austria has established 
a large school near Hallstadt for the educa- 
tion and protection of these unfortunate 
beings. Only the children seem to be unin- 
fluenced by their gloomy surroundings, and 
crowds of little flaxen haired blue eyed tod- 
dlers gaze at us from a respectful distance or 
run to open a gate for us, with the entreating 
cry of ‘‘give one kreutzer,’’ which sum, 
little rogues, they often get with interest 
so irresistible are they. 

We soon procure a chaise-a-porteur for one 
of our party, and piling the basket, wraps, 
and never to be forgotten guide book on her 
unwilling lap, the men shoulder theif 
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burden and off we go down the narrow lane 
around the corner of the mountain, and lose 
sight of Hallstadt. Our destination is a beau- 
tiful waterfall called the Walbach Strub, four 
miles away, and the path fora short distance 
through the narrow valley, hardly more than 
acrack in the rocks, lies among the fields; 
which are the only available places where 
the hay and food for the cattle can be raised, 
and indeed until the introduction of the road 
and the steamboat several years ago, bring- 
ing in their train the eager traveler, whose 
wants must be supplied, not a horse was 
known in Hallstadt. Goats, however, are as 
plentiful as in Shantytown, and like the 
children, the only things that seem to enjoy 
life, are everywhere seen in browsing groups 
or singly perched on some rocky eminence 
against the sky in true Landseer poses. 

We progress but slowly, as the path begins 
to ascend through thick pine woods beside a 
rushing stream, and the men have to stop and 
rest frequently at the numerous restaurations 
that line the way. But in spite of these rather 

rosaic traces of civilization the scene is wild 
in the extreme, and the clouded sky and op- 
pressive atmosphere of the narrow gorge, with 
the mournful sighing of an imperceptible 
breeze among the pines, all serve to depress 
our spirits somewhat, so that when we come 
to where a huge boulder fallen from the cliffs 
above seems to bar our further progress, and 
tread the legend connected with it, of the three 
wild maidens who haunt the precipices of the 
mountain on our right, luring to his death 
the hardy chamois hunter, we are fully pre- 
pared to meet them at any moment. Indeed, 
so excited are we, that the figures of three 
stalwart peasant girls with huge bundles on 
their heads, who suddenly loom up before 
us at the end of a long avenue of pines, send 
little thrills of apprehension through us, and 
we quite startle the stolid maidens by our 
hysterical laughter. 

Before long the air grows damp and cooler, 
the stream roars in its rocky bed, and over 
the precipices on either hand little waterfalls 
waver down like silver threads among the 
pines, while the thunder of an unseen cata- 
tact strikes our ears, till we seem like Tenny- 
son’s Mariners, to be entering 


‘A land of streams, some like a downward smoke, 
Slow dropping veils of thinnest lawn did go, 
And some through wavering lights and shadows 
broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below.”’ 


In a few minutes we began to climb in 
earnest, first by easy steps, and then a rough 
track through the woods beside the stream, 
up and up, while the heavy chaise-a-porteur 
and its panting carriers are left far behind us, 
as we climb faster and more breathlessly, now 
almost deafened by the roar of waters, each 
eager to get the first glimpse of the tanta- 
lizingly near, but still invisible fall. A last 
hurried effort brings us out on a cleared 
space, and we stand on a projecting ledge of 
rock, half-way up the hillside and just over- 
hanging the cataract, but we are so exhausted 
and out of breath with our climb that we sink 
down upon the rocks, and while the spray 
blows upon our hot faces, gaze with an almost 
stunned sensation on the scene before us. 

From a deep cleft in the rocks opposite, 
the waters of the Walbach, fed from the melt- 
ing snows of the great Dachstein glacier, 
plunge in a mighty volume into the abyss 
beneath, and to the right, over the precipice 
of the Steiguand, the Lauterbach or Schlei- 
erfall, falls like a silver veil and mingles its 
waters with the foaming flood below, while 
the stream finds its way down the gorgein a 
succession of smaller cascades to the lake. 
Beautiful indeed is the picture, and to add to 
our enjoyment, the sun for a few moments 
emerges from the clouds and throws his glo- 
rious light full upon the foaming waters, 
making countless vivid rainbows in the danc- 
ing spray. 

We alas prosaic beings that we are after 
gazing our fill upon all this beauty, feel that 
the cravings of hunger must be satisfied and 
forthwith proceed to enjoy our luncheon 
greatly. But who shall say, that our repast 
was of the body only when our eyes were 
feasted on the glorious picture of the rushing 
waters, the rainbow spray, and the foaming 
torrent, outlined against a back-ground of 
piny forest and rugged mountain. 
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FAore About Teaching Birds. 











BY MICHAEL K. BOYER. 





Y article in May GODEy’s on 
“Training Birds,’’ seemed to 
be greatly appreciated by the 
lady readers. Nothing can 

= aS encourage a writer 
more than an evi- 
dence that his efforts are being appreciated. 

A lady residing in Brooklyn, N. Y., who 
became interested in the idea of training the 
caged warblers, has written me asking a num- 
ber of important questions, which may be of 
interest to the general reader, and I will an- 
swer them in this article. 

The letter starts out in this way: 

“Tam very fond of Canaries, and would 
dearly like to train one to whistle tunes, but 
do not feel competent to undertake the task 
without more knowledge of the work. 
Whilst teaching the little pet is it necessary 
to keep him away from other birds?” 

Yes, indeed. Place the bird in a room all 
alone, let everything be quiet, then start a 
hymn. The old time hymns are the best. 
Sing them over and over again. Mark how 
your bird willaccompany you. He will have 
‘“‘break-downs’’ in profusion at first, but 
keep it up, he soon will learn to keep up 
with the singing. This is “keeping time.” 
After you have him thoroughly educated to 
this step, then select an easy hymn and 
teach the first bar of the music. Keep re- 
peating this until the little fellow has mas- 
tered it. Then take another bar, and so on 
until the piece is learned. 

“In selecting a very young bird for the 
purpose, is it advisable to get one that has 
not yet commenced to sing?’ continues our 
correspondent. 

It is best to take one that has commenced 
tosing. Our ‘“‘Dicky’’ was one year old 
when we taught him ‘Hold the Fort,” and 
“Strangers Yet.’? But I would not advise 
you to try your experiment on one older than 
that. Ifthe bird has secured his vocal pow- 
ers at six months, it is better to then start in. 

“If I persevere faithfully, about how long 
before I may reasonably expect to be able to 
notice any result of my teaching?” 

Well, that depends. If you have a bright 
bird, and have a reasonable amount of pa- 
tience, and your tune is an easy one, it will 
only take a few lessons to show that you are 
on the successful road. On the other hand, 
if your bird is slow to learn, and you are too 
enthusiastic, and your tune is as difficult for 
the bird as the ‘‘Fisherman’s Hornpipe,” 
you may be months before you can get the 
bird down to solid work, or like the poet 
says—‘‘it may be for years, and it may be 
for ever.’? Take it easy, select an easy tune, 
and try and keep the little fellow interested. 






What is prettier than to hear the little pris. 
oner sing, with such real earnestness, the 
grand old hymn, 


*‘ Nearer my God to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee !”’ 


Yet, this is no child’s play. It means uy. 
tiring efforts ; but I assure you it will have its 
reward. 

‘“‘As whistling an air constantly presents 
rather a formidable appearance toa lady, can 
the result be accomplished by singing, or by 
any other means? ’”’ 

How foolish in me to suggest the ‘‘ whist. 
ling plan”’ to GoDEy’s readers. Just like 
me. I forgot I was talking to the ‘‘ women 
folks.’’* 

When you are teaching the bird to “‘ keep 
time,’’ singing is the best means; but when 
you want to teach the tune, you must either 
whistle or play the air upon an organ or 
flute. I taught my pet by the use of an 
organ. I am a poor hand at any instrument, 
and make many mistakes in playing, andit 
is really laughable to see how my pupil 
follows my errors. I have refused some 
excellent offers for my bird, but money is no 
object in this case. 

But let me add a word of caution : don't 
try to teach your bird more than one—twoat 
most—tunes. If you do, you will find that 
he will forget your first teaching. It is better 
that he knows ove well, than a half-dozen 
only half. You can get a much better price 
for him—in case you want to sell—by having 
him know one tune correctly, than in the 
other case. 

Again, never try to teach more than ome 
bird atatime. If you do, failure is almost 
sure to follow. You want to be alone, and 
you want to have your bird’s entire attention 
centered upon you. 

Don’t be led away by the various patent 
foods advertised to put your bird in song. 
I have never used them, and I never expect 
to. My birds have always given the best of 
satisfaction, and yet I only use the plaim 
diet, such as I have enumerated in formet 
articles. ; ; 

I hope I have made this explanation plait. 
I don’t want to be mysterious—I hate my® 
teries. But if I still have not made the 
matter plain to my readers, let them addres 
me at Claremont, Va., and I will cheerfully 
answer all questions by mail. 










= — 





*The author seems not to be aware that the thret 
finest professional whistlers of to-day, are women: 
one residing in Cambridge, Mass. ; another 11 ~~ 
York, where she was the attraction of fashion@ 
assemblies during the past winter ; a third in Weste™® 
New York. 
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BY COUSIN MARION, 





III. 


HE morning was lowery and 
chilly, and a bright fire on the 
shiny brass andirons crackled a 
welcome as she entered the little 
arlor. 

ae , Everything was 
bright in Miss Catlin’s house, from 
the crimson flowers that ran at ran- 
dom all over the white groundwork of the 
carpet, from the cheerful sunlight that usu- 
ally seemed to be pouring its radiance in at 
some one of the windows, to the neat little 
maid, who answered the bell, and the bright 
little mistress who met you with a cordial 
welcome. Everyone liked to come and all 
disliked to go, who visited Miss Catlin. 
Theodora found her friend sitting before the 
fire in a crimson wrapper, a piece of red 
flannel bound around her neck and her 
brown eyes, heavy with a hard cold. 

“Did Johnnie frighten you with any 
crooked message ?’’ she composedly asked, 
as the young girl came in almost breathless 
from her haste. 

“We all thought that you must be in a 
dying condition,’’ she answered. 

““No—I only wanted you to cheer me upa 
little—so if you will draw the table up here, 
we will have a cozy time.”’ 

“Well,’”? answered Theodora, ‘‘as they 
don’t need me at home this morning, I will 
do my best as nurse. How you do frighten 
people, Miss Kathy!’’ But she could not be 
put out with the little woman, for all her 
peculiarities. So she obeyed her behest, and 
while the fire sparkled and crackled an 
accompaniment to their tongues, one felt 
little older than the other—and Miss Catlin 
soon forgot that she was an invalid. Aftera 
while, Theodora dropped her work as usual, 
and with more interest than before, watched 
her friend, whose hands were busy with a 
child’s dress for a poor mother in the neigh- 
borhood, who was not overstocked with such 
articles. In fact, the little woman’s hands 
were nearly always busy for some one other 
than herself, all her friends knew that well. 
Theodora noted the trim figure, the still 
bright rippling hair,the brown eyes and lov- 
ing smile that ever followed her speech, and 
she exclaimed impulsively, 

“Dear Miss Kathy, I don’t mean to be 
impertinent, but I often wonder why such a 
loving little woman as you are lives here 
alone. Where is the husband who ought to 
be here, and the children only I represent ?”’ 

“Ah dear! Where is he? It is a question 
Iask over and over again. If he is still on 







| earth he will come to me sometime—and if 


in another 


ch world, he is waiting for me 
ere,’’ 
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“Do you really mean that there was some 
one once?’ asked the girl with wide-eyed 
wonder. 

“Yes dear; he was a sea-faring man, and 
we were to have been married, but he never 
came. I think now, that we may never 
meet in this world,’’ and Miss Kathy gazed 
wistfully through the window over the waters 
which, never still, rose and fell as far as the 
eye could reach. 

Ah! if they could give up their secret 
would it comfort her faithful heart! Perhaps, 
because sometimes suspense is harder to 
bear than certainty. 

‘* The ship in which he sailed was wrecked,”’ 
she continued, ‘‘but I have always had hopes 
that he may have been saved by a passing 
vessel. But it was many years ago, and few 
know of it, so we will speak of it no more.” 

‘‘Forgive me, Miss Kathy, if I have pained 
you,’’ said Theodora with full eyes. 

‘**Ah, Theodora! my sorrow and you came 
to me in the same year, and you have given 
me back much of the sunshine that was taken 
from me then.” 

It was the third time lately that the girl 
had been told she was like sunshine to those 
she loved, and her grateful heart swelled 
with gladness that she was able to make 
happy those who had lavished so much affec- 
tion on her life. 

‘There is an expression in your eyes that 
often reminds me of him,’’ said Miss Kathy, 
looking at the girl as she stood by her side. 

“In my eyes!’’ exclaimed Theodora, “I 
am so glad! now I am going to give you 
a little music—for I can’t keep still any 
longer ;’’ and suiting the action to the word 
Theo opened the old-fashioned piano, and in 
a wonderfully rich but entirely untrained 
voice, burst out into such a gush of melody, 
that even Miss Catlin who had often heard 
her sing was astonished. 

‘‘Theodora, what has come over you? I 
never heard you sing like that before.’’ 

‘‘Sometimes,’’ answered the girl turning 
around on the stool, ‘‘ I seem to be some one 
else—I don’t dare to sing like that at home 
for fear of disturbing Papa; but it is in me 
and I ache to let the sound out; just hear 
this, and then I'll stop.’’ 

When Theodora was thus given up to the 
charm of her own music, she seemed almost 
like another person than the sweet, tranquil 
girl that her friends knew. For the first time 
as Miss Kathy stood behind her, she seemed 
to realize that the child was growing up, 
while a dread of she knew not what, eal 
her throw her arm lovingly over the singer’s 
neck. She was standing like this, when a 
tap came from outside—which not being 
heard, the door was pushed gently open; 
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and when the music which Theodora was 
pouring forth so energetically ceased, they 
were surprised to see a tall, slender lady in 
deep mourning standing on the threshhold. 
Advancing with extended hand to Miss 
Kathy, she said in a slightly foreign accent: 

‘* Pardon me—but as you did not hear me, 
I came in; I wouldn’t allow the maid to dis- 
turb you.’’ 

‘You are very welcome,’’ said Miss Kathy 
hospitably and a little fussily, offering her 
visitor the most comfortable chair the room 
afforded. 

“IT think that you and 1 are near neigh- 
bors, Miss Catlin—I am Mrs. Steven Len- 
nox,”’ said the stranger, quietly throwing 
back her veil. 

“I believe we are.” answered Miss Kathy, 
and I am very glad if chance has brought 
you under my roof—Theodora and I were 
making so much noise we heard nothing 
else.”’ Instead of seating herself, Mrs. Len- 
nox took the young girl’s hand in her’s, and 
looked long and earnestly at her. 

‘Pardon me again for inattention,’’ she at 
last said, with a smile; ‘‘it was not chance 
which brought me here, Miss Catlin. IT have 
been seeking a lady of your name for several 
years, and thought perhaps you could assist 
me,’? and her deep blue eyes, with their 
drooping lids, wandered again to Theodora’s 
face. But the girl saw only her friend then ; 
and Mrs. Lennox rose and went to Miss 
Catlin’s side. With every vestige of color 
gone from her bright cheeks, leaning for- 
ward, with a hand on either arm of her chair, 
and her eyes fixed on her visitor, Miss 
Kathy was evidently attempting to give 
utterance to speech that her tongue refused. 
In words scarcely above a whisper she man- 
aged to say: 

“‘Mrs. Lennox, were you once Minna 
Waldemar !”’ 

“‘T was,’’ she answered. ‘‘And you? But 
to ask that question, you must be—yes, you 
are Kathleen Catlin. Strange! I expected 
to meet an older person in her.’’ 

‘‘Mrs. Lennox,’’ said Miss Kathy, with so 
much agitation that she rose to her feet, 
*‘where is your brother Fritz ?”’ 

Very gently Mrs. Lennox took her hand. 
*« Sh, my dear friend, the sea has never given 

ip its dead.”’ 

Miss Catlin sank back in her chair, with 
both hands covering her face, and as Mrs. 
Jyennox knelt by her side, Theodora stole 
from the room, softly closing the door as she 
went, leaving them together. 

Quickly catching up her hat and jacket 
from the hall table, she left the house and 
turned her steps up the mountain road. 

Who was this strange Mrs. Lennox, who 
j:ad dropped into their midst from a world 
<o different from their own? First, Reuben 
jad spoken of her with interest, and now 
she had come to influence the life of her 
iriend. So entirely engrossed was she with 
such thoughts, she was much startled when 


’ 


a drop of rain fell upon her upturned 
face. It was followed quickly by another, 
and another, till they came so fast, it 
seemed as though the clouds were uniting 
in sending down a perfect deluge. She was 
amile from home, on a bare road, where 
there was no shelter, the trees near by being 
too small to afford any protection. 

Just then, a vision arose in her mind of the 
the girl with the immaculate dress, who had 
tiptoed herself out to the rock, and the con- 
trast between them seemed so great, she 
actually laughed aloud. And then came the 
thought that she had that horrid apology to 
make. How would she ever do it? If the 
girl would only meet her half way! There 
is an old adage, to the effect that: ‘‘When 
we speak of angels we can hear the 
flutter of their wings,’’ and it was surely 
verified just then; for through the field and 
down the path behind her, Theodora heard 
steps, and soon the object of her thoughts 
stood before her. 

If Emily Thornton was an angel, she cer- 
tainly had folded her wings close under the 
waterproof cloak that was buttoned from her 
trim rubbered feet to her chin. The little 
brown hood was pinned close around a face 
that was turned with a look of compassion 
on the wet figure sitting by the roadside, and 
an umbrella that Theodora so sadly needed 
was held high over all. Poor Theodora! she 
felt more disconsolate than ever! 

‘*l am so sorry for you,”’ the girl remarked 
in a pleasant voice, ‘‘come under my um- 
brella, you see I came armed.”’ 

‘*Yes, and I was so very foolish I didn’t 
even look at the clouds,’’ said Theodora dis- 
consolately. She felt cross with herself and 
consequently cross with her companion, for 
it had seemed harder than ever to know 
what to say for her former petulance, and 
here she was actually drifting into ancther 
outburst. , 

“There is no need of an umbrella,’’ she 
said a llittle ungraciously ; I am as wet asI 
can well be now.”’ 

‘*Wellthen,’’ persisted Emily, ‘‘ walk under 
it, to show that you feel no resentment for 
the mistake I made the other day.”’ 

Instantly disarmed, and thoroughly asham- 
ed of her ill-temper, Theodora hastened to 
say: 

‘*Ever since then, I’ve wanted to tell you 
how sorry I am for what I said ; I was very 
rude.”’ 

“TI think we were both a little in the 
wrong,’’ said Emily, holding the umbrella 
well over her companion. 

‘Well then,’’ remarked Theodora with a 
smile that rippled all over her face, so de- 
lighted was she at the happy termination of 
the affair, ‘‘as the children say, let’s make 
up, and not do so again.’ ”’ 

‘‘ Agreed,’’ was the answer; ‘‘so we will 
just let it rest, and as we are both sure that 
the other isn’t perfect, maybe we can 
friends and help one another.”’ 
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“‘T have wanted to know you,”’ she added, 
as they trudged along together through the 
mud, ‘‘for I am very lonely here, mamma is 
too nervous most of the time to have me 
anywhere but out of the way ; can’t we be 
friends?’’ she asked a little wistfully. The 
warm-hearted Theo wanted nothing more, 
and she impulsively held out a cold, wet 
hand. 

“Tam lonely too,’’ she said; ‘‘I have few 
companions here, and shall be glad enough 
to have a friend of my own age.”’ 

“It is an agreement then,’ said Emily 
with asmile, that made Theodora wonder 
how she could have disliked her so much. 
But Emily was no angel, only a very human 
young girl and perhaps was not as much to 
blame as others for some of her faults. A 
sickly, peevish mother especially, let her do 
asshe pleased, provided she kept away from 
her. As they chatted together on the home- 
ward way Emily said ; 

“Guy is coming soon ; he is my brother,”’ 
she added, seeing her companions ques- 
tioning look. He will be back and forth dur- 
ing his college vacation. He isa great tease, 
but I am awfully fond of him too,” with a 
little toss of her head. 

After that, as the summer wore away, 
Theodora was much with the Thorntons; but 
fascinating as this refined society was, she 
would never be induced to leave Reuben, 
a she could in any way add to his com- 

ort. 

The friendship which Mrs. Lennox felt for 
Reuben was great. Unconsciously he was 
teaching her many a lesson in patience 
and faith. Every comfort that money could 
buy, or thoughtfulness devise, was given 
him. Fruits and flowers were constantly 
finding their way to his room, while a low 
catriage was at his disposal whenever he 
was able to drive on the smooth beach. 
Thus, during the summer, he gained much 
in strength. 

One afternoon in late September, when the 
hazy air as balmy as June came in little puffs 
of sweet freshness from over the water, Theo- 
dora unmoored her boat, a fancy thing that 
Reuben had made for her years ago, and 
towed over to Round Isle, a small wooded 
Prominence, a short distance from land. She 
must think, and even Reuben could not help 
her now. ‘That morning Mrs. Lennox had 
said to her that if she could come to her city 
home during the coming winter, the best 
masters would instruct her in music and in 
other branches in which she was lacking. 
Mrs. Lennox had spoken to Theodora first, 
well knowing that Reuben would deny the 
girl nothing that was for her good, and she 
disliked to propose what would be such a de- 
Privation to the invalid. With her ardent 
wish to keep the young girl, she knew the 
decision must come from Theodora. The 
temptation was great, and as she pulled her 

at out of reach of the incoming tide, wan- 


dering up into the inviting shade and throw- 


ing herself down on the soft grass, the young 
girl felt a natural desire to see more of the 
world, and fit herself for her battle in life. 
She was conscious of a glad longing to be 
with the friend she had learned to love so 
dearly. Visions of all she might enjoy in the 
refined home of Mrs. Lennox, brought a 
flush to her cheek and a happy light to her 
eyes. But suddenly she checked herself. 
All her life, when she was ill or when in 
health, when she had been petulant and try- 
ing or when she brought light and joy into 
his crippled life, Reuben had ever been a 
wise, patient, loving parent, the only father 
she had ever known. What would be the 
long winter to him without her? Who would 
read and sing to him when Dorothy was 
busy? He would advise her to go, but he 
would sacrifice any pleasure for her sake. 
She would think of it no more. It was 
plainly her duty to remain at home. She 
felt that the life she would lead in the city 
might unfit her for one in the quiet country 
home; she could never again be just the 
same to Reuben and Dorothy. 

Thus bravely renouncing all that was offered 
her, she was startled by voices, from where 
she could not tell. At first they seemed 
under her feet, then behind her, then far 
off; ‘but low words came distinctly to her 
ears, and though she could connect few sen- 
tences, she heard enough to blanch her face 
and fill her with dismay. Before she could 
fairly collect her wits, between herself and 
the water rose an unshaven, unshorn head, 
seemingly from the very bowels of the earth, 
the eyes turning warily in all directions 
until they looked directly into her own. 

IV. 

Spell-bound, she moved neither hand ror 
foot, but watched the bushy head, followed 
by a pair of large, muscular shoulders, and a 
man leaped out on the grass, quickly fol- 
lowed by another of the same sort. Realiz- 
ing that she was alone on the island, no one 
within calling distance, and wholly in the 
power of these bad men, her heart sank 
within her; but well knowing that any sign 
of fear might be fatal to her, she rallied all 
her courage, and rising, looked at them as 
fearlessly as she could. 

‘“Well, young ’oman, how much have yer 
heard ?’”’ asked the first, as he stood before 
her with a dark look on his face. 

‘Nearly all you said,’’ answered the girl 
promptly. 

‘And yer mean to tell on us in the village, 
do yer?’ asked the other man. 

“TI certainly shall if I get a chance,’’ she 
answered, looking fearlessly at him. 

‘Oh, no, my dear! We'll be careful you 
don’t get no chance, you just come with me! 
laying a coarse hand on her sleeve. 

‘“What do you mean? Don’t you dare to 
touch me!’’ exclaimed Theodora, her eyes 
ablaze with indignation, and drawing herself 
up with her back against a tree. ‘Jack 
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Bassett, for all your false whiskers I know 
your hard face. Who watched with your baby 
all through that dreadful fever? and in whose 
arms did she die? Have you or yours ever 
received anything but kindness from me or 
mine? I don’t know your companion, but I 
am sure that you will not harm me.” 

‘‘Indeed I won’t, Miss Dora,’’ answered 
the fellow humbly, touched by her appeal to 
his better nature. 

“She knows us, Tom,’’ turning to his pal, 
‘and all she says is true.’’ 

‘‘She’ll tell on us all the same,’’ muttered 
the other sullenly. 

‘“That’s so!’ answered Jack, who turning 
to Theodora said : 

‘“*I swear there shan’t a hairo’ ye= head 
be touched; but we must muzzie yer to..gue 
for awhile, it’s a woman’s yer know.”’ 

‘‘What are you going to do with me?’’ she 
asked, her eyes darkening and holding a 
rein over her temper that she might not 
anger the men. 

*‘Only keep yer quiet a couple 0’ hours or 
so,’’ was the answer. ‘‘We’ve got to be 
away on bizness for awhile,’’ with a wink to 
his companion, ‘‘and want yer to keep house 
for us while we’re gone. Understand eh?” 

‘But they will be anxious at home!’’ 

“‘Can’t help that! Come !’’ 

“T’ll do as you say, for I can’t help my- 
self,’’ said the girl; ‘‘but you very well know 
if any harm comes to me you won’t go un- 
punished. I'll follow!’’ she added shrink- 
ing from the coarse hand that was again held 
out. He led her to the spot where he had 
emerged from the earth, and which she then 
saw was a small trap door, opening into a 
large hole in the ground. He even politely 
assisted her down the steep ladder, when she 
found herself in an excavation of the earth 
about ten feet square, connected by a tunnel- 
shaped hole with another den a little smaller 
than the first. 

She afterward learned that the whole was 
covered with boards, on which they had 
thrown earth and sod, until the top was as 
green as the surrounding grass. 

One narrow board besides the trap-door 
opened with a hinge to admit air. It was 
only thrown back at night, and when closed, 
thick brush hid it from view. As these men 
lived by marauding and pilfering, little cook- 
ing was needed. A few dishes stood on an 
old rickety table, while a backless chair, and 
rough bench constituted the furniture. As 
she looked around this strange place, so dim- 
ly lighted and weird-looking, she remem- 
bered how many petty larcenys there had 
been in the neighboring towns, as well as 
their own. This would account for them 
all. Was she to be the means of unearthing 
this thieving ? 

She determined to keep her eyes open, and 
not anger these bad men, and possibly she 
might find an opportunity to outwit them. 
She saw they meant no personal harm to her- 
self—and thus was more courageous. But 


as Jack Bassett turned to leave her, she ex 
claimed with dismay. 

‘‘Are you going to leave me here buried 
alive ?’’ 

‘**Got to,’? he answered laconically; ‘but 
as I’ve said, yer shan’t be hurt—it’s only te: 
keep yer quiet.”’ 

‘What is in there?” she asked pointing 
to the inner den. 

‘*Come and see for yourself.” 

She trembling followed him through the 
hole, which was large enough to pa a 
good-sized man in a stooping posture. But 
when he took up a piece of cat.aie that was 
are into the neck of a giass bottle, and 

ighting it held it over his head, she was 
satisfied that the place held nothing but two 
dirty straw beds on the ground. As they 
passed into the outer den, emboldened by 
iis apparent kindness, she said pleadingly, 
even emphasizing her words by drawing 
nearer to him. 

‘‘Oh, don’t do that dreadful thing you 
were planning! she has never harmed you!” 
‘* Now look a here!’’ he said roughly. 

“‘Yer just shut up! as long as yer mind 
yer own bizness yer shan’t be hurt, but I 
won’t stand no meddlin’.”’ 

Theodora quailed before the look in his eye, 
and wisely said no more. Jack Bassett went 
up the ladder, and out of sight; but aftera 
little parleying with his companion, reap- 
— and putting his head over the opening 
said: 

“*T’ll leave this door open, so you can have 
air, but I’ll pull this ere ladder up so yer 
can stay where yer are.’’ 

She sat down on the bench to collect her 
wits and consider what she could do; a help- 
less girl, holding such a dreadful secret. They 
must have meant Mrs. Lennox, when they 
used the words ‘‘cliff road,’ ‘big haul,” 
‘gag her.’’? Suddenly she caught the glitter 
of something bright in the opposite wall. She 
crossed over, and found that the earth had 
been scooped out, making a sort of shelf, and 
on it lay a tiny revolver, the silver plating of 
which had reflected the light; beside it, was 
a broad-bladed knife. The bench upon which 
she had been sitting was almost five feet long. 
She turned it up endwise against the corner 
where the trap-door opened, slanting it @ 
little to make it firm. Then, with the aid of 
the old backless chair she climbed to the top 
of it, and her head was just even with the 
grass outside. Here she stood, too low to 
lift herself out; but her woman’s wit came 
to her aid. Carefully throwing the little 
pistol out on the grass, she made use of the 
broad blade of the knife to make holes in the 
earth on either side, across the corner; and 
and thus gaining a foothold, and clinging to 
a bush which grew near the opening outside, 

she pulled herself out of her prison. 

Oh, how glad she was to be free once 
more! She felt that now she could warn 
her friend of the danger which threatened 
her. 
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She hastened to the spot where she had 
left her boat. Alas! It was gone! She was 
in despair. The men had been too wary to 
leave such a tell-tale sign behind them. Then 
came the thought, they would never dare be 
seen with such a fancy little boat as hers, 
which was so well known. She felt sure that 
it must be hidden somewhere near by. After 
along hunt in every direction, she found it 
well-concealed among the thick bushes. 

Panting and aching, and hoping she would 
yet be able to think of some way to row her 
boat, she dragged it from its concealment. 
The short twilight was fast waning, and 
every sound startled her. In the dusky light 
every tree and brush seemed to show a face, 
and when she had dragged her boat but half- 
way to the water’s edge, she heard the dip of 
oars. Tremblingly crouching behind a clump 
of bushes, she heard the boat grind on the 
land as the rower stopped, and then a figure, 
only just discernable in the darkness seemed 
to stoop over and examine her own boat. 
Every nerve in the girl’s body tingled—and 
every sense was strained to its utmost, and 
involuntarily her fingers fell on the little 
revolver which she carried in her belt, as 
steps came crunching through the under- 
brush directly toward her. But when she 
heard ‘‘Theodora !”’ called in anxious tones, 
with a bound the girl sprang from her hiding- 
place and clung to him with both her hands. 

“Oh Guy! Dear Guy!” she exclaimed 
hysterically; ‘‘take me away from here 
quick !’’ and pulling him toward the water 
as he spoke. 

‘Theo what is it? Where have you been?”’ 
he asked quickly. 

‘‘Never mind now,’’ she answered breath- 
lessly; ‘‘I will tell you all soon, only let us 
get away from here as quick as we can. Oh 
dear! I thought I might never see you all 
again !’? she added with a choking sound in 
her voice. When they were fairly out on 
the water, moving quietly, in fear of being 
discovered, she related her strange expe- 
rience. 

“But how did you find me?”’ 

“T saw you row over here this afternoon, 
and as you were alone, somehow I didn’t 
feel right about you; so I went round to the 
house and finding you hadn’t been back, I 
came over.”’ 

“Oh Guy! I might have died there if you 
hadn’t come—they might never have come 
back to release me; and I feel sure they 
intended to keep me there all night; and 
leaning her head against his knee as she sat 
in the bottom of the boat, the tears that had 
been held so long, and so bravely, came in a 
perfect shower. 

‘Don’t Theo!’ and laying down his oars, 
for the next few minutes he had as much as 
he could do to calm the excited girl. ‘‘ You 
are a dear, brave girl, and you stood your 
ground splendidly. But, by George! Those 
Villains intend to rob us to-night! It is well 
known that Aunt Minna has valuable plate 


and jewelry, and if they are thwarted, they 
intend to use force. So cheer up, for your 
work isn’t over yet. You must not go 
home, for if they are prowling round they 
may see you, and know their game is up. i 
will tell M*s. Hastings that you are to stay 
with vo-night. Have you courage to go 
alone to our house and privately warn Aunt 
Minna? I must get help to capture the 
rascals.”’ 

“Oh, I will do anything!’’ exclaimed 
Theodora excitedly, ‘‘ only let us be quick.”’ 

“Well, dear, go quietly and carefully into 
the library; she is generally there at this 
hour, and alone.’’ She stood by him as he 
tied the boat to a stake. 

‘“You will come soon, Guy? you know 
they said this evening,’”’ she said in a low 
tone. The young fellow whom she had 
learned to love like a brother, with his frank 
manly ways, bent over her and said just as 
cautiously, ‘‘ Have courage, Theo, I will be 
there in no time; and with these words, his 
quick stride took him away into the darkness. 

Mrs. Lennox sat alone in her library. 
Her book had dropped unheeded in her lap, 
and leaning her cheek in the palm of one 
hand, her eyes rested on a miniature stand- 
ing near her on the table. It was the pic- 
ture of a little golden-haired child—a mere 
baby—and all she had left of the one she had 
lost. Near it was a little worn shoe; taking 
the latter in her hand, she pressed it to her 
lips, and buried her face in her hands, as if 
she would shut from the whole world the look 
of remorse that crept into her eyes. What 
was the tall shadow that was creeping into 
the room so stealthily? It stopped and again 
cautiously advanced, peering into every cor- 
ner and shaded place as it did so, then care- 
fully looked at the unconscious woman, 
thinking she slept. A small gold key hung 
with other charms on her watch-chain, and 
seeing it, he bent cautiously over her. A 
slight sound, and the consciousness of an un- 
seen presence aroused her, and she dropped 
her hand from her face. Just asshe did so, 
a large, coarse hand reached over her chair 
and took the little miniature in its grasp. 

With a cry of horror on her lips, and with 
outstretched hands she sprang to her feet. 

‘Oh give me back my child! my picture !”’ 
she exclaimed, in such pathetic tones; it was. 
instantly replaced on the table, showing that 
the man who stood by her chair was not 
wholly heartless, whatever might be his in- 
tentions toward her. Bushy black whis- 
kers, with a piece of black cloth drawn over 
the lower features entirely concealed his 
identity. He looked at her sullenly. 

‘I don’t want yer baby,”’ he said gruffly. 
“‘T’ve lost my own, like all the rest, one after 
another, and I can feel for ye. But I do want 
the key to that ere little iron box over there, 
and yer had better give it to me quick!’ She 
quietly put the miniature into her pocket be- 
fore she attempted to speak. 

“‘T shall certainly do ne such thing, I am 
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not afraid of you or your threats, and if you 
don’t leave this room at once I shall call 
help.”’ 

‘*Who’ll yer call, madam ?’’ he asked in- 
solently. ‘Do yer think I don’t know yer 
alone in this part o’ the house ? Oh, I took 
good care o’ that, I can tell yer! Come, now! 
yer’d better give me that ere little key I see 
a hangin’ on yer chain, or I shall be obliged 
to take it.”’ 

In the corner of the room stood asmall safe 
where Mrs. Lennox kept her jewelry, and 
such ready money as she needed for daily 
expenses. She slowly backed until she 
reached a table near it, not once taking her 
eyes from the man as she did so. Quickly 
opening the drawer and feeling for the pistol 
that she ever kept there, she discovered that 
the drawer was empty, and remembered with 
dismay that she had lent the pistol to Guy 
that very day, and he had carelessly forgot- 
ten to return it. But not even then did she 
lose her presence of mind. 

**Stand back, and touch me at your peril!” 
she exclaimed with flashing eyes as he ad- 
vanced. 

“IT don’t want ter, but yer force me to it. 
Yer plucky anyway, I’ll say that for yer. 


GOLDEN DAYS. 


Yer needn’t look for help out there?”’ as 
she gleamed anxiously into the outer dark- 
ness. ‘‘I took good care that there shouldn’t 
be nobody round. Will yer give it to me 
and save a fuss? Won’teh? Well then I'll 
just have to help myself. I can’t have no 
more nonsense. Do yousee that?” showing 
a revolver in his coat pocket, “if yer make 
any noise I’m not too soft-hearted to use it.” 

Thus saying, he took a stout cord from his 
pocket and proceeded to tie her hands to- 
gether; then he roughly grasped the little 
key, breaking the slight chain as he did so, 
and scattering the charms on the carpet, and 
appropriating her watch to himself. 

But Mrs. Lennox did not heedhim. With 
wide horror-stricken eyes, in which fear 
was shown for the first time since her en- 
counter with the villain, she exclaimed to 
some one outside. 

‘*Oh, go back! For your life don’t come 
in here! Don’t come another step, dear! 
Obey instantly!’ And like a deer she sprang 
past the astonished man. But just as she 
reached the window, the sharp ringing re- 
port of a pistol echoed through the whole 
house. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Golden Dans. 


To summer’s golden days ; 

I call their glowing splendors back 
To brighten weary ways. 

The time when roses bloomed and died, 
Forever left behind ; 

Oniy in memory’s storied halls, 
Their shadows I can find. 


©) IC Y thoughts go back along the hours, 


PING 


The time when tall white lilies leaned 
Across the garden wall, 

And listened mutely through the dark, 
To hear the night-bird’s call. 

He came with wordless songs of love, 
To woo them while we slept ; 

But by the morning's searching light, 
We saw how they had wept. 


They dared not list his timid plea, 
So brief would be their stay, 

For with the falling of the leaves, 
They too, would pass away. 


’Tis even so; 


a little while, 


What changes have been wrought ! 
The bird sings now ’neath southern skies, 
The lilies all forgot. 


Just here, my pansie’s eyes looked up 
With tender trust to mine ; 

Holding the same sweet, steady light, 
Through shadow, and through shine. 

My best loved blossoms, pure and true, 
Ye were the last to go; 

But now above your lowly grave, 
The moonbeams gild the snow. 


h! golden days that swiftly fled 
Adown the happy past ; 

What time these lowering winter skies 
With clouds are overcast, 

A vision of your perfect hours, 
Begemmed with crystal sheen, 

A rainbow arch to light the gloom, 
Comes softly in between. 


And when the seasons of our lives 
Have one, by one been told, 

If we but reach that radiant land, 
Where fadeless flowers unfold, 

Then nevermore our tired feet 
Shall walk in weary ways, 

But through the long, eternal years, 
Go on through golden days. 


c. B. B. 
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Belle fraser’s Girlhoov. 





BY EOLLIS 
X. 
TWO YEARS AFTER. 
WO years have gone by in the 
doctor’s house at Tipton, and have 
brought little of change or vari- 
ety with them in their rapid flight. 

This last Christmas, 
however, there has been 
more of excitement than usual in the stag- 
nant little town in the shape of a contested 
election in Thornton; the liberal candidate 
has after a sharp struggle won the day, and 
after the New Year there is a grand ball to 
be given in honor of his success by his nu- 
merous supporters. 

“Of course, the girls must have new dresses 
for this affair.’’ Miss Horton says to her 
brother one evening, ‘‘they are mad to go 
—Mr. Thornton evidently admires Belle very 
much.’’ 

“Yes, I think so to, he has come a deal 
to this house, and I don’t pretend to be the 
attraction.”’ 

“ At first I thought it was Susie, indeed, I 
wish it had been Susie, he seems such a nice, 
unaffected young fellow, but now something 
tells me it is Belle.’’ 

“Something tells me it is Belle,’’ echoes 
her brother. 

“Well, now what shall we do ?”’ 

“ Do nothing.”’ 

“Bless me, I only meant about the dresses. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, I think I’m half 
asleep. Don’t meddle in this affair on any 
pretext, and let them order what dresses they 
like; tell Susie, her’s is a gift from me and 
Belle—”’ 

~ a.” 

“Tell Belle, her’s is a gift from you.”’ 

“Why ?”? 

“Because I wish it. Now I must go. 
Balls aren’t much in my way, but order what 
you wish.”’ 

But spite of not being in the doctor’s way, 
both he and Miss Horton arrayed in mag- 
nificent black satin with cream lace geran- 
lum-trimmed cap haa, when the time came 
round, to join the giddy throng full of watch- 
ful interest in the two pretty girls under their 
care. It was one of the most brilliant affairs 
that had ever taken place in Tipton. The 
new member was of course, the lion of the 
evening, and no one there not entirely en- 
grossed in their own affairs would have failed 
to see what devoted attention was paid to the 
pretty Miss Fraser. But there was a quiet 
and gentle dignity about her that evening 
that warded off the odious charges of flirt- 
ing; she danced and moved about with 
gentle grace till even Miss Horton’s old 
friend declared, ‘‘that Miss Fraser was per- 
fectly charming.” 

Susie was inclined to be a little jealous and 
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FREEMAN. 


fault finding; it is not always pleasant hear- 
ing even your dearest friend perpetually 
praised. 

“*T do think,’’ she said to her brother, in 
one of the brief moments she spoke to him 
in the ball-room, ‘‘that Belle is a thorough 
going flirt. She is carrying on shamefully 
with Mr. Thornton !”’ 

‘Pray, don’t speak in that odiously vulgar 
manner,’’? her brother answered sharply. 
‘‘Her manner to me seems perfect; she is 
so very natural and unaffected. Girlish and 
impulsive if you like, but always sweet and 
modest.”’ 

‘You have Belle’s perfections at your 
finger-ends, I see,’’ retorted Susie angrily. 
‘“‘T believe you are half in love with Belle 
yourself.”’ ‘ 

“TI believe I am, and altogether so when I 
hear her traduced; and now, Susie, can’t 
you call up a smile, it would be far more be- 
coming than that frown ?’’ 

The evening following the ball there is a 
grand dinner party at Dr. Horton’s, and Mr. 
Thornton is as usual a favored guest. 

After dinner there is much fun and merri- 
ment going on. Susie is triumphantly sing- 
ing her little ‘‘Irish Songs,’’ and the new 
made M. P. is delightedly listening and turn- 
ing over her music ; indeed, so pleasantly oc- 
cupied are all the guests that no one notices 
that the host himself has been peremptorily 
summoned to see a patient. 

Susie is still jingling away at the piano, 
when the whole party is startled by the loud 
cry of ‘Fire! Fire!’’ echoed along the street. 

Belle draws up the blind and flings open 


the window. ‘‘Where is it?’’ she cries. 
‘* Where is it?’’ 
But the man, hatless, breathless, with 


white set face, beneath the flaming gas 
lamp, gives no manner of answer; he only 
rushes wildly on, and the echo of his warn- 
ing cry: ‘‘ Fire! Fire!’? comes back solemnly 
from the far distance. 

‘“‘It always makes my heart beat so fright- 
fully,’’ says Susie at the piano. 


‘‘I wonder where Dr. Horton is,’’ says 
Belle, uneasily. 
‘* At the fire, Miss, I’11 be bound. Master 


is that fond of a fire, he worked as hard as 
anyone when Clarke’s candle house was 
burnt down and came home just like a 
sweep.”’ 

‘‘But Mary, you don’t think,” cries Belle, 
in a voice of horror, ‘‘that that was him 
on the roof, he would never go into danger 
of that kind?’’ 

‘‘T shouldn’t wonder a bit,’’ says Mary, 
who dearly loves to pile up the agonies, and 
who delights in tales that freeze the blood, 
‘‘and a pretty dangerous place it is for him.’”’ 

‘‘T must go and see, I can’t stay here any 
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longer,’’ says Miss Fraser with feverish im- 
patience, as she turns away from the window 
and running hastily down stairs, picks up a 
shawl from the hat stand as she passes out. 

The roads are wretchedly wet, dirty and 
slippery, she has forgotten altogether that 
her feet are incased in silk stockings and 
thin shoes with pretty fanciful rosettes, and 
that they are a poor protection from the mud- 
filled puddles she hurries through. 

She soon reaches High Street, but finds it 
so blocked up with people that it is quite 
impossible to get near the burning house. 
In answer to her eager inquiries the people 
she stands by informs her ‘‘that the firemen 
are now getting the fire under control; that 
Rowland’s and Edward’s were on the roof, 
and that no one is hurt or injured in any 
way.”’ 

Shivering and cold after the reaction of her 
excitement, and feeling silly and foolish in- 
stead of the devoted picture heroine she 
has just been dreaming of, she retraces her 
steps homeward ; her one wish and hope now 
is to creep in unnoticed, unobserved ; she 
opens the hall door with trembling hand and 
beating heart, and is stealing quickly across 
the hall when she finds herself face to face 
with the doctor himself who is quickly taking 
off his overcoat. 

‘Belle, is that really you?”’ he cries in dis- 
may. 

She stands before him penitent and 
ashamed, a most deplorable spectacle, wet 
and shivering under the betraying glare of 
the hall lamp. Her hair is wet and glisten- 
ing with rain drops, her dress clings about 
her damp and soiled, the delicate cream- 
tinted silk, the pretty lace and ruchings aie 
yards deep in blackest mud and sludge, her 
shoes are black, shapeless pulp. For the life 
of him, Dr. Horton cannot forbear laughing. 

‘‘What on earth possessed you to go out of 
doors in that guise?’’ he asks. Her face is 
full of unutterable shame, hot, flushed and 
red with coriscious guilt. ‘‘I wanted to see 
the fire,’’ she stammiers. 

‘“‘The fire,’’ he echoes. 

‘‘Oh, don’t be cross, but I feared—Mary 
said you were on the roof—and I felt I 
couldn’t stay in the house one minute 
longer.”’ 

“Do you mean you came to look after 
me?”’ 

“‘T did not wish you to be burnt.’’ 

‘My child, am I a helpless, hopeless ma- 
niac that I should be acrobating on a burn- 
ing roof?” 

At his jesting voice her shame and dismay 
reached its culminating point. 

She stands before him, a lovely picture of 
mingled shame and pride, in her wet, and 
tumbled, and done-for finery. 

‘‘Well, you must run away and take off 
every one of those wet things—that dress 
and shoes that you were queening it so 
bravely in last night are completely spoilt— 
my gift, too.”’ 


“Your gift,’’ she cries; ‘was it really? 
Oh, I’m so sorry, and you never gave me 
anything before.’’ 

‘‘No, I’m an intolerable screw; but you 
said there was a reason for your wanting to 
look your best last night, and I must re. 
member my duty as guardian.”’ 

‘“‘And that was?’’ 

“Your devoted admirer, Mr. Thornton.” 

“You have spoilt your gift now; I am 
glad it is dragged through the mud.” 

She picks up her draggled, mud-stained 
skirts and sweeps past him. 

‘“You won’t tell,’’ she says, with one 
backward turn of her queenly head, ‘‘thatI 
was so silly ?”’ 

‘Not for worlds; I ought to scold you;” 
but for the life of him he can’t keep a ca- 
ressing cadence out of his voice; ‘‘but, good 
night Miss Fraser.’’ 

She gives no response, save an impatient 
gesture of the hand, and so passes on out of 
his sight. 

>. 4 # 
SUSIE’S WEDDING. 

Belle had committed the wonderful indis- 
cretion of refusing the hand of the new- 
made member for Tipton. Mr. Thornton, 
however, did not prove inconsolable on this 
head; indeed he soon got over his refusal, 
for from the very first he had rather hesi- 
tated which to admire most, the gentle Belle 
or the saucy Susie; but when the former 
coolly refused, and ignored all the many 
advantages he had to offer her, it was no 
difficult task to turn his attentions to the 
pretty little coquette who was so willing and 
ready to receive them. And after a short 
six months’ engagement the eventful day 
came round of Susie Horton’s wedding day. 

After all it was rather a quiet affair, much 
to the fair bride’s disappointment, who would 
have liked as much display and show-off as 
she considered the important occasion war- 
ranted. The doctor himself declared he 
should like them all to walk to church in 
their every-day clothes, without any bother; 
and even the bridegroom himself mildly 
hoped there wouldn’t be much fuss. But 
the ladies said ‘‘a wedding was a wedding,” 
which meant an argument, and not merely 
that incontrovertible fact; so, though the 
number of guests were limited to members 
and near friends of the two families, the 
wedding was a very pretty one, and all the 
arrangements nicely planned and carried 
out. 

Mr. Thornton had no sister, so a little six 
years’ old niece and Miss Fraser were the 
only bridesmaids. Susie made a beautiful 
bride in her rich white satin dress with its 
splendid lace-trimmed train, and the orange 
wreath, and bridal veil over her sunny piqu- 
ant face. Miss Fraser looked lovely in her 
delicate spring silk, with its lace trimmings; 
and many of the lookers-on asked which 
was Page sn ie or bridesmaid? 

After the bride and bridegroom were gone 
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the wedding party broke up, the doctor 
disappeared, the boys and a few other 
friends started on an excursion, Miss Hortgn 
went away to superintend the putting away 
of the best plate and glass and china and the 
cutting-up and sending away of the wedding 
cake, while Bell crept slowly and wearily to 
old Miss Minnett’s s'de and laid her fair head 
on her friend’s lap The brightness and 
happy excitement of the morning had all 
died out of her face leaving it woru and 
tired. 

The old lady passed her hand caressingly 
over the dark hair. ‘‘Well,’’ she said, at 
length, as the girl did not speak. 

“T don’t think it is well,’’ answered poor 
Belle, piteously. 

“What is it, dear; what is the trouble?”’ 

“T want,’’ cried the girl, raising her hot, 
flushed face and dark, restless eyes, too rest- 
less and unquiet for tears, ‘‘I want to be 
happy.”’ 

The old lady did not answer for several 
minutes ; she only stroked the soft dark hair 
with gentle touch, and then held the slim 
white hand in hers. 

“You must try my way, my dear,’’ she 
said presently, in her bright, cheery old 
voice. ‘Believe me, it was true what One 
of old said when he bade us come to Him 
for rest.’’ 

“I want to be happy,’’ said Belle, with 
proud insistence. 

“Ah, child, but in your own way.”’ 

“Yes, in my own way,”’ and the fair head 
nestled down again on the soft lap, crushing 
the brilliant-hued geraniums clustered in the 
dark hair. 

The old lady sighed. ‘‘Can’t you trust 
Him with this trouble,’’ she whispered 
gently ; ‘“‘lay it down at His cross; He will 
help you.”’ 

he young shoulders heaved with sup- 
pressed excitement. ‘‘I will try,’’ came from 
the bowed head; ‘‘I have tried so many 
things and they have all failed me.”’ 

“Broken cisterns, my child, that can hold 
no water.’’ 

“My girlhood will soon be over now,”’ she 
said, raising her tear-flushed face, ‘‘and 
then——”’ 

“And then?’’ 

There is a moan of suppressed impatience. 
“My paradise, an impossible dream, will fade 
away.”’ 

“Then build on the Rock.”’ 

“Go on,” said the young voice, wearily ; 
“teach me, lead me on to find this rest, for 
Iam very weary and heavy-laden, and my 
heart is sad and restless within me.”’ 

So time slips by and brings in its rapid 
flight the last evening of Belle Fraser’s so- 
Journ in the doctor’s house at Tipton. 

_The gas is lighted and there is a bright 
little fire burning in the doctor’s study when 
She enters there in the evening to receive 
his last advice and instructions, for on the 
morrow he will not himself accompany her 


to Longford, though Miss Horton and Dick 
and the bride and bridegroom are to be 
among the guests to welcome Miss Fraser to 
he: new home. 

The doctor receives her with his old kindly 
warmth. He is very cheerful this evening ; 
painfully, heartlessly cheerful, he would have 
seemed some few short months back to the 
warm hearted, sensitive girl on this the last 
evening which cuts in twain her old life ; but 
to this quiet, self-contained woman, with a 
feeling of cold apathy stealing icily over her, 
she is content that not the least shadow of 
sentiment shall mark their final parting. 

‘*I shall feel quite deserted bye-and-bye,”’ 
the doctor says, with his most cheerful voice . 
and smile. ‘‘First Susie leaving me, and 
then you, and do you know Jane, my sober, 
serious minded sister; Jane is going to enter 
into the matrimonial state.” 

‘‘Yes,”’ Belle answers quietly. ‘‘She told 
me herself she had at last accepted Mr. 
Blakeway.”’ 

‘‘And now to business. Sit down, please. 
I would rather you sat down. I have some- 
thing to tell you which I fancy will be 
a great surprise. Do you know to-morrow 
you will come into possession of a very large 
sum of money? You will find yourself a 
very rich woman.” 

She makes no manner of answer. She 
only gazes into the red embers of the fire 
with wistful eyes, as if there she could trace 
out and read some mystic message. 

‘IT need not tell you all about your money 
to-night; Mr. Caldwell will do that to- 
morrow ; now, all your affairs pass altogether 
into his hands; he will explain to you all 
about investments and shares and dividends ; 
all that is nothing to me. I have only to 
explain why as guardian I kept you in ignor- 
ance of this.’’ 

She takes her dreamy eyes away from the 
fire and fixes them on his face. He goes on: 
‘Your grandfather was a very rich man, but 
he hated any one to know it. He had been 
fortunate in business. Made his money 
years ago when the iron trade was a different 
thing to what it is now, in some great iron 
works at Tuley; then he retired, sold out, 
and with a large fortune settled down quietly 
at Longford, and being very careful and sav- 
ing, his money accumulated. He had a 
great idea that his money should never be 
wasted or spent foolishly. You were the 
only representative of his family left, your 
mother’s family and near relatives having 
emigrated to Canada, he chose me as your 
guardian, desiring that I should endeavor to 
teach you the proper value of the fortune he 
had so industriously worked for and care- 
fully saved. The doctor pauses for her to 
make some inquiry or remark, but she sits 
in exactly the same attitude, very silent and 
quiet and still. 

Again he goes on: “Why he chose me 
as your guardian was—was—that years ago 
my father had borrowed a large sum of 
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money from him, and I made it a point of 
honor to repay him. This was done at a 
great sacrifice; but I needn’t speak of that, 
it is over and past. This, however, so 
pleased your grandfather that he left me the 
guardianship of his young heiress, with strict 
injunctions to teach her the value of money, 
to keep her in ignorance of her wealth until 
she attained her twenty-first birthday ; not 
to pet or indulge or spoil her in any way, 
and to preserve her from the clutches of all 
fortune-hunters, of which he had a special 
dread—and now Miss Fraser ask your con- 
science, how have I fulfilled this trust?” 

She leans forward twisting her slim fingers 
together as if in pain ‘This money, 
will it part us?”’ 

He looks at her with a smile of kindly 
indulgence, and makes a gesture of refusal. 
It is the look and smile with which you put 
back a baby’s hand when in a rash moment 
of unbounded generosity it offers you its 
one sugar plum. ‘Part us,’’ he cries, with 
his gentle voice and smile, ‘‘ you don’t ex- 
pect, do you, that an old, hard-working doc- 
tor like me will ever cross the path of the 
rich and fashionable and much admired 
Miss Frazer. Oh, no; I shall go on in my 
old humdrum way of pill boxes and physics, 
and you—you will enter on a grand, new 
career of—what shall we say? pleasure, and 
prosperity and enjoyment.” 

‘*You mean,”’ she says slowly, but speak- 
ing with great quietude of voice and man- 
ner, ‘‘that you will never willingly see me 
again.”’ 

‘“‘Nothing of the sort. You cannot expect 
a busy man like me to go a visiting, can 
you? but if you ever want to see me again, 
you’ll know where to find me.”’ 

‘Yes; you don’t often go from home, I 
know.”’ 

There is a pause. She says nothing with 
her lips, but her proud miserable eves tell 
such astory, oh, such astory; it would break 
some hearts to read it. He turns away from 
that reading with a kind of nervous impa- 
tience. His cheerful voice, his ready com- 
mon places, seem to desert him. He speaks 
at last with sudden desperation. 

“If I had only been abetter man, I should 
have made a much better guardian, and then, 
a ig TE I have acted up to the light I 

ad. If I have made mistakes, forgive me; 
if you ever think—think—”’ He stops ab- 
ruptly and looks at her in a strange appealing 
way. : 

“If I were a catholic,’’ she answers firmly, 
“‘T would go into a convent to-morrow, and 
give all my money to the church, if only to 
rid myself of the burden of its weight. But 
as I cannot do that, I feel that I need not be 
afraid of treading my new path, if I only 
can have what dear old Miss Minnett rejoices 
in, ‘the presence of the Lord!’” 

A strange sweetness comes into her droop- 
ing face with these last uttered, gently spoken 
words. A new born strength of sweetly 





winning yet womanly dignity shines in face 
and lips and eyesas she rises up and holding 
out her hand says ‘‘ good bye, dear guardian, 
and don’t fear or trouble for me any more, 
I mean to be happy, very happy’’ she pauses 
one half second. ‘‘I would thank you for 
all your care and kindness if I knew how to, 
but I cannot put it into words.’’ So with- 
out further speech or words or parley, she 
is gone. 
XII. 
‘* All’s well that ends well.”’ 

But when Christmas comes round and 
there is no letter of invitation from the 
Council House for him to join in the festivi- 
ties of the season, Dr. Horton feels vaguely 
disappointed. 

There is a polite little note full of good 
wishes for himself and his entire household, 
with a pretty little Christmas card, but noth- 
ing else. No wish to see him, no mention of 
any desire thereto, or any going or coming 
that may bring this about; it is merely the 
kind but formal remembrance of a friend. 

‘Jane,’ he says suddenly on the last 
afternoon in the old year. “I am going 
over to Longford to see Belle. Ithink, poor 
child, she may find that old Council House a 
gloomy kind of place to let the new year in.” 

‘*What nonsense, Cecil ; and to start off at 
a moment’s notice. In the first place you 
won't arrive there if you go by the evening 
train till eleven o’clock, and then when you 
do get there you will find Belle with a hea 
of grand company round her, having a b 
or something of that kind. 

‘*Well if so the party must break up early, 
for it will be Sunday morning, remember, 
and Belle was always a strict observer of the 
Sabbath.”’ 

But Miss Horton’s feebly worded opposition 
adds fuel to the fire. Cecil is delighted to be 
opposed, it heips him so much better to 
make up his mind, and makes him feel more 
determined than ever to go. 

He hopes, with all his heart though, that 
he shan’t find Belle surrounded by a gay 
and flattering crowd; there will be Mrs. 
Morton or a few friends perhaps staying 
with her, but he should like best to see her 
alone—see her just as she had used to be, 
the bright eyed, quick spoken, daring Belle, 
with her ready smile, her frank speech, her 
warm-hearted affection. He walks along 
the quiet old street with solemn steps, the 
church bells are ringing merry peals, bid- 
ding farewell to the dying year, and a glad 
welcome to the new. The Council House 
stands very grim and silent beneath the 
jewelled stars which flash and glitter down 
on it from above. His ring at the door bell 
is soon answered. He is ushered into a warm 
cosy little room with a brightly burning fire. 
The house is as still as death, there is no 
party, no music or dancing, no festivity go- 
ing on. The servant tells him that Miss 
Fraser and another lady have gone to the 
watch-night service at one of the churches; 
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and that they will not be back till after 
twelve. He is left alone, sitting by the fire, 
feeling disappointed, chilled, irresolute—he 
who can always make up his mind so quickly, 
so unfailingly, hesitates as. to whether he 
shall follow her to the church, or to leave 
the house and go to the hotel, or else to 
wait and remain her home-coming. So 
debating an hour goes by. 

“I wish you a happy New Year.” How 
softly sweet, yet serious, her voice has 
grown ; how bright and peaceful and happy 
the delicate tinted, beautiful face has become, 
but how much greater and quieter and 
caliner. 

“Were you surprised to see me here,” he 
asks, after returning her kindly greeting. 

“No, sometimes we are prepared for sur- 
prises. I have been to church. I liked the 
service so much. Mrs. Morton has been 
with me, but she is too tired to come in 
tonight. I am going to have some coffee.”’ 

She rings the bell, and when the servant 
appears, begins with calm yet courteous 
gravity to dispense her simple hospitality, 
while she makes kind inquiries after all her 
dd friends and acquaintances. But this 
calm spoken, grave, yet sweetly courteous 
lady is not the Belle of the old days; not the 
Belle he had once known so well; oh, so 
well—loved—not the warm-hearted, frank- 
spoken, impulsive, petulant girl, with the 
hasty outburst, the pleading eyes, the out- 
spoken affection. 

“Are we never satisfied?’’ he asks; ‘‘is 
she not what I labored, and wished, and 
strove to mould and fashion her into—and 
tow, and now ss 

He longs with a longing unutterable for 
oe of those quick, pleading glances of affec- 
tion from the dark eyes which to-night meet 
hisso calmly—for one of those sweet-toned 
appeals for approval that had used to greet 
him in old days, for one hastily uttered, half 
petulant, half reproachful word, instead of 
this calm, unmoved tone, this quiet, gracious 
self-control. 

“Was the Belle of those old, happy, by- 
gone days really dead, passed out of his life, 
gone with her girlish gaiety, her frank affec- 
ton, and forever?’ There is something 
yearning in his voice, pleading in his eyes, 
ashe asks this question in somewhat abrupt 
fashion. 

“T think I am changed,’’ she answers 
calmly ; ‘‘I am now what you always wished 
me to be—more sensible and quiet. Will 
you have some more coffee ?”’ 

He smiles somewhat bitterly, and she adds, 
“You can’t shut a wild thing up in a cage, 








tan you, and tame it, and then turn it out, 
ad give it its old free spirit back again ?’’ 
“Texpected to have found you holding a 
kind of court here to-night,”’ he says, some- 
vhat ungraciously. 

“No,” she answers, serenely unconscious 
ifhis displeasure, ‘‘I think my old taste and 
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passion for gaiety has quite left me; I feel 
to-night as if I had found somthing so much 
better, so much higher and. nobler, and en- 
nobling, and for the first time I have been 
making definite plans for my future life.’’ 

A dreary, chilling sense of disappoint- 
ment creeps over him, wave after wave. He 
is in one of those moods that a word, a 
look from her will sway him. He who has 
always acted on a settled, definite plan of 
action feels himself drifting helplessly with 
the tide. He who has always eschewed im- 
pulse and prided himself on holding to his 
moorings, come storm or shine. 

“The service to-night has so cheered, 
soothed me,’’ she goes on, with her clear, 
sweet voice; “I seem now to have left the 
burden of the years behind me—the mis- 
takes, the follies, the mistrusts of my girl- 
hood. The new year opens for me with new 
born love and joy and hope, for I feel that I 
have found what I have been groping blindly 
after all these weary years—‘the presence of 
the Lord.’ ”’ 

Her face is radiant, but he looks at it with 
gloomy eyes; his heart swells beneath the 
sense of loneliness, of change, of desertion. 
It sweeps away the barriers of pride, of re- 
serve, of resolution; it rises to his lips in 
one wild, pleading, passionate cry: ‘And I, 
Belle,—am I to be left outside the gate, de- 
serted, forsaken, miserable.’’ 

* * * * * * * 

So to-day, this merry, bright, blustering 
March day, the church bells of Longford are 
ringing in right joyous fashion for the bride 
and bridegroom who have just gone away 
from the old Council House. 

Dr. Horton is still foolishly afraid that 
people will say ‘‘he has managed to secure 
the heiress for himself, after all,’ and has 
been absurdly anxious, so Susie thinks, to 
have things kept as quiet as possible. 

Well, it was a bright and happy face that 
looked out of the handsome brougham win- 
dow, and waved ‘“‘farewell,’’ as it carried 
them off to the station, and if there wasn’t 
a gay crowd at the wedding breakfast, and 
flattering speeches and hurried words, the 
bride and bridegroom were surrounded by 
faithful and loving friends, who wished them 
‘‘much happiness” from true and sincere 
hearts. 

So a new, untrodden path of life now lies 
stretched out before them both, a path of 
hope and love and promise, blooming gaily 
with spring-coming flowers. 

The little story of Bell Fraser’s girlhood 
is now told, and if I were to attempt to 
prose or moralize over it, I am afraid noone 
would pause to read it; so I will leave them 
in their new-found earthly happiness, know- 
ing that whatever glooms or shadows may 
fall across its brightness to mar or fade it, 
will be accompanied and preserved and 
blessed by ‘‘the presence of the Lord.”’ 
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WAS twenty-nine. 

Does the woman live—unmarried I 
mean—who finds this an agreeable 
age? Hardly. 

Changes of any kind are tiresome—the 
change from autumn to winter ; from winter 
to spring ; from childhood to girlhood ; but 
no one of them is so mournful, as that from 
youth to middle age. At least / think so. 

I could please nobody. 

If I dressed myself daintily and carefully 
—as I was fond of doing—they said behind 
my back, that I was trying to make myself 
look like a girl! 

Then I strove for simplicity in my cos- 
tumes, and my friends said to my face, that 
I needn’t make myself look any older than 
I really was. 

If I let myself be cheerful according to m 
nature, they said ‘really this forced child- 
ishness is not in good taste!’’ If I tried to-be 
grave and dignified, it was ‘‘ 7here’ you 
see how old maidish she’s growing already !”’ 

The young girls began to treat me with 
great respect, the elderly ladies to look upon 
mie as one of their own age, the gentlemen 
to adopt a certain tone towards me not in the 
least flattering. 

It is really time that I looked some three 
or four years younger than I was. If I had 
gone to some strange city I might easily have 
—— myself off for twenty-five. Butas it 

appened, I was in my native place, my ac- 
quaintances had all grown up with me, and 
knew all about my age. 

And how young I felt at heart! In fact, 
when I stood before the glass combing out 
my pretty long brown hair, or found myself 
on some rare occasion dancing in company, 
I had hard work to make myself believe I was 
actually twenty-nine ! 

Of course, I had had my dreams of love and 
happiness like other girls—why not? But— 

I was the daughter of a government clerk 
without property, that tells the whole story. 

Why do [ tell you all this? I hardly know, 
except at that time it occupied much of my 
thoughts. After my father’s death I did not 
know what I should do. Foratime I lived 
with a distant relative, only as companion, 
only as daughter ; but at length she also died, 
leaving me a small legacy. 

Now, I thought myself indeed alone in the 
world, when a dear married friend came for- 
ward and entreated me to spend several 
months with her. I accepted her kind invi- 
tation, but I was not vain enough to imagine 
my presence a necessity to Dodo and her 
husband, nor had I ever been willing to be a 
burden upon any one; therefore, the day 


came all too soon when I must begin to look 
avout me for something to do. 

Dodo and I were talking over this matter 
together, one evening. 

‘It’sa great pity that you’re not married,” 
said Dodo with a sigh. 

Her real name was Doris, but she had al- 
ways been Dodo to me. 

“e's a — shame, Hilda!” 

It suited me best to make no answer to 
this remark. 

‘“{t would save so much racking of out 
brains now, you know,”’ continued Dodo. 
‘“‘and I always say I can’t zmagine why you 
shouldn’t be married. You would makea 
charming little wife for anybody. I dont 
know where the men keep their eyes in these 
days, or their good sense ?’’ 

“Government clerk’s daughter without 
property, Dodo,’’ I answered with a shrug of 
my shoulders. 

‘So was I, and yet George took me,” an- 
swered Dodo. 

‘*But you were very pretty, dear, andI 
never was that.” 

‘“You can't call yourself homely,’’ said 
Dodo. 

‘‘Homely? no. I have pretty hair, a good 
figure, a clear complexion, and sound, reg- 
ular teeth. But that’s not everything.” 

‘* Never mind, Dodo, it’s plain to be seen 
that nobody wanted me; and who knows if 
anybody ever had come along to want me, 
whether I should have wanted Aim ?”’ 

‘But it’s such a pity. You are so wise, 
and bright and cheery—you could make 4 
man so comfortable and happy,’’ said Dodo, 
mournfully. 

‘**Yes,’’ I answered, laughing, ‘“‘such @ 
rare piece of goods as Iam! Its astonishing 
how wonderfully kind people can be to their 
own interests. I might advertise for a pur 
chaser ; they do it sometimes.”’ 

“That’s a good idea! Come, we’ll set 
about it at once,’’ excliamed Dodo, laughing; 
and catching up a paper and pencil, she 
began to write : 

‘*A young lady of good family—”’ 

‘‘Heaven forbid!’ I cried, entering into 
thejoke. ‘‘ Younglady! My dearest Dodo, 
such a big one as that would never do. You 
must say, ‘A lady, twenty-nine years of age 


“Well, then. A lady of good family, 29 
years of age, pretty—” 

‘‘Not especially homely, but certainly 10 
beauty,” I suggested, which emendation, 
Dodo with a laugh, consented to make. 

‘Entirely without dependents—” 

‘“‘No, no, without property, talents of 
accomplishments, I interrupted. 

“But a good housekeeper, of a cheerful 
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disposition, and a delightful companion,” 
concluded Dodo, ‘‘wishes to make the ac- 
quaintance of a gentleman of suitable age 
and assured position. Please address X. Y. 
Z., at the office of this pee. Can we add 
anything to that,’”’ asked Dodo. 

“‘Nothing whatever, dear, I’m sure. For 
originality, conciseness and truth I flatter 
myself that nothing could be better. But, 
my dear child, do be serious if you can, and 
give me your advice. You know I must try 
and find a place of some kind, and the 
sooner the better.”’ 

Dodo actually began to look serious. 

‘‘ George can help us best about that,”’ said 
she. ‘‘ Let us wait till he comes back from 
his journey. If we don’t he will be sure to 
think we have been making geese of our- 
selves.’’ 

And so I waited. 
what did it matter. 

“IT tell you what,’’ said Dodo the next 
evening, when the children were snug in 
their beds and we were sitting together by 
the fire-light, ‘‘I am wonderfully curious to 
see whether anybody will answer that adver- 
tisement.’’ 

‘“What advertisement?” 

Dodo gave me a half-roguish, half-hesi- 
tating look, as she glanced up. ‘“ Why, the 
marriage one you know—I—sent it, Hilda.”’ 

‘Dodo, you certainly are only in fun!’’ 

My friend plied herself to the little silk 
stockings she was knitting most industri- 
ously. 

‘‘Hilda,”’ said she after awhile, ‘‘I couldn’t 
possibly know that you'd take it so seriously. 
Usually you’re so good natured that you 
don’t mind anything. I did really send it 
to a newspaper, but only for fun, you know. 
Dear me! Howcan you care so much? It 
was nothing but a joke!’’ 

“A joke! You call that a joke?” I cried 
passionately. 

“If a man should answer you needn’t 
marry him, you goose. I only wanted to 
see if anybody was idiotic eneugh—I mean 
disinterested enough to fall into our little 
trap. And it’s a paper that not a soul of 
our acquaintances ever take. If I could 
have imagined for a moment that such a 
small thing would make you cry, I never 
would have done it. I would have just sent 
it to the office with my own name attached.”’ 

‘‘Well, I do like that!’’ I burst out, ‘‘that 

you’ve given them my name.”’ 
_. “It can’t be helped now, Hilda. I thought 
if a letter shou/d come, and George should 
get hold of it, we would never hear the last of 
it. And of course he’ll know nothing about 
the contents of your letters, dear. Really, I 
did not mean any harm,” said Dodo in a tone 
of entreaty, and she began to knit as if a 
dozen pair of silk stockings must be finished 
that evening. 

As for me, I resolutely thrust back the 
tears of anger that had come into my eyes, 
and began to crochet as if my life depended 


A few days more or less, 


upon it. After all, I was Dodo’s guest, and 
I felt that I could not harbor any cross feel- 
ings towards her, although this kind of a 
joke went against my tastes and habits. 

At any rate, nobody could ever be angry 
with Dodo long; I, least of all, for my anger 
is always like tiny clouds swept away by the 
wind. 

And so it happened that before it was 
time to separate for the night, we were as 
good ‘friends as ever again, Dodo and I. 

The next day Dodo’s husband came back, 
and I now felt that I must bestir myself in 
good earnest. 

We all agreed that the best thing for me 
was to obtain, if possible, a position as com- 
panion to some lady, if any such could be 
found willing to put up with me, who neither 
played the piano, nor sung, nor in fact could 
boast any very striking accomplishments of 
any kind. 

I, therefore, wrote to an invalid lady whom 
I knew to be seeking for a companion to go 
with her into the French portion of Switzer- 
land, although I must confess that I could 
only speak my mother tongue with any de- 
gree of fluency. 

Two days went by. 

On the morning of the third the postman 
brought me a letter, addressed by an un- 
known hand. 

I turned it over and over. On the back 
was the stamp of the ‘‘ N—Editorial Rooms.”’ 

“Um, that doesn’t look like my invalid,” 
I said to myself. ‘She would send her 
letter to the house direct.” 

Tearing open the envelope I drew out a 
folded sheet and read: ‘‘ Dear X. Y. Z.” 

With burning cheeks I read it to the end, 
then gave it a toss, and seizing the paper, 
jammed it into the flames. 

I never can remember the precise words 
that I found written in that unlucky note, 
but as nearly as I can remember they must 
have run something like this: 

“DEAR X. Y. Z.:—If your advertisement 
is not a joke, but is sent out in earnest, and 
you really are in want of a position ‘for 
life,’ then I am sure you must be alone in 
the world, with no one to help you, and no 
one from the depths of a well-meaning heart 
to give you advice. 

If you had a father or a brother, my dear 
madam, I feel convinced you would never 
have taken a step like this. 

Then allow me to tell you that you will 
never find happiness by advertising for it in 
a newspaper. 

The marriage which would come to you in 
such a manner would never bring you any- 
thing but misery; and work, however hard, 
you would never find bliss beside it. 

You have described yourself as one without 
talents; meaning, perhaps, that you have 
none for music or painting, but that you are 
utterly wanting in talents, I will not believe, 
for there are few in this world in such a 
deplorable condition. 
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Allow me to add, that I have wide connec- 
tions on many sides, that might enable me 
to assist you in obtaining some desirable 
position. A letter addressed to A. B. C., 
Box go9, P. O. H——, will noi fail to reach 
me.” 

There was no signature, but the handwrit- 
ing was that of a man. 

I was very angry as I threw the letter into 
the fire. This, then was the consequence of 
Dodo’s thoughtlessness. I must submit to 
an answer from this stranger. I! 

Seizing a sheet of my smallest note-paper, 
I sat down to the table and wrote: 

‘“DEAR SIR :—The advertisement which 
you have answered was written entirely in a 
joke, and was sent without my knowledge. 
Should an opportunity occur in future for 
you to meddle in the affairs of people com- 
pletely unknown to you, allow me to advise 
you to first consider the matter well, lest 
you be guilty of not only misjudging them, 
but of greatly hurting their feelings. 

» i a 

Then I put on my hat and my cloak, and 
conveyed my amiable epistle to the post-box 
at the nearest street corner. When I saw it 
fairly disappear in the box I was satisfied. 

Slowly I retraced my steps. But strange 
to say, as I walked along, my anger suddenly 
seemed to vanish. As I thought over the 
contents of the letter it did not seem as 
dreadful after all. This unknown preacher 
had meant well at least. Out of the goodness 
of his heart he had meant to warn me of my 
danger, and if possible to extend to me a 
really helping hand. 

Perhaps he had had unhappy experiences 
himself. At any rate, the more I thought 
over the matter the more I thought it might 
have been better had I left my answer 
unwritten, or at least madeita little less severe. 

However, what was done, was done, and 
could not be undone now. The post-box 
never gives back its booty, and I must com- 
fort myself with the thought that my letter 
had no signature. 

**Have you had any answer yet from your 
invalid?” asked Dodo at table. 

oe No. ” 

“I thought you got a letter early this 
morning ?’’ 

‘**Not from her,” I said, reddening. ‘‘She 
probably won’t write anyway,” I muttered ; 
‘*there are doubtless plenty of others asking 
for the place as well as I.”’ 

And in fact she did not, and, alas! how 
many, many times this was repeated. 

As soon as the newspaper arrived I began 
to study the advertisement column. I then 
repaired to my room to write letters. Hosts 
of these I sent out, written in my clear, fine 
hand, of which I was proud, because many 
had told me mine was a handwriting they 
would know among thousands. 

Dodo and George, in truth, thought I 
rather overdid the matter, and were always 
preaching patience—patience. 
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Meanwhile, one lady could not engage me 
because I had no recommendation from 
former employers. Another “liked only 
young faces about her.”’ Fora third (ridic- 
ulous enough) I was too young! A fourth 
wished a companion of a grave disposition, 
and they all seemed to look for musical abil- 
ities or proficiency in French or German. 

I was in despair at last. Could it be pos- 
sible, I thought, that nobody wanted me in 
this world? I was ashamed as well; so much 
so, that I sent out my letters without letting 
George or Dodo know of my continued 
efforts. 

Just when my heart was utterly failing me 
one morning, a letter arrived from an old 
lady, written with the most unheard of kind- 
ness; and in eight days from that time I was 
settled in my new home. 

That word I write with intention, for in 
truth I had never been so thoroughly made 
at home since I left my father’s house, nor 
so completely taken close to any heart, as I 
was to that of dear, delightful Mrs. Harden. 

She did not receive me like a dependent, 
but like a near and dear relative; and from 
the moment that she extended her little, soft 


. white hand so kindly to welcome me, I knew 


that I should be happy with her. 

There are people in the world who may 
always trust to their first impressions, and I 
am of that number. Again and again I 
have found my judgment correct in my first 
reading of a person's face. 

My small and light duties were soon made 
known to me. I was wanted chiefly to take 
the place of a daughter lately married, an 
gone to a distant city. 

‘Quite childless I certainlf am not even 
yet,’ said Mrs. Harden, as we were sitting 
comfortably together the first evening by the 
fireside. I had been reading aloud from the 
daily paper, but had finished now. 

‘‘T have a son living only a few streets 
away from me—the eldest of my children. I 
wonder that he has not been around to-night. 
However, he may come yet—it is not very 
late. It was at his suggestion that I begged 
you to come to me.”’ R 

‘Really ?’’ I asked, feeling quite curious. 

‘““Yes; I hardly expected so many answers 
to my advertisement. I got one hundred 
and twenty-seven, so that-the work of read- 
ing them and making a choice between them 
got to be quite too much for my old eyes. It 
is not everybody who writes so clearly and 
beautifully as you do. 

Most people scribble so and dash off their 
letters in such a blind fashion, that people of 
my age can’t decipher them at all; and 
when I found the matter was getting too 
much for me, I tossed over the whole corres- 
pondence to Robert. ‘There, Robert,’ I 
said, ‘make a choice for me out of this mess, 
and I’ll abide by your decision.’ ”’ 

‘‘ What an interesting work for your son!” 
I cried laughing—and shivering too, as I 
thought of the one hundred and twenty-seven 
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unfortunate women weighed in the baiance, 
and of the one hundred and twenty-six who 
were found wanting. 

‘Yes,’ said the old lady, nodding, ‘‘it was 
no joke, especially for such a busy man as 
Robert ; but the dear boy can always find 
time to do anything which will relieve his 
old mother. You don’t know what a man 
he is,—that dear son of mine! I am his 
mother I know, and ought not to praise 
him, but truth is truth, and he’s one in a 
thousand. He’s good through and through.”’ 

I looked, as I felt indeed, much interested. 

“If all the people should tell how he has 
helped them,’’ she went on, then her face 
clouding over like a summer sky. “But 
most of them are ungrateful to the core. 
Well, you will see him my dear, and you must 
try to like him for my sake. And his two 
little daughters as well. The poor things are 
motherless. You must do what you can for 
them as well as for me, my dear. They 
are often here.”’ 

‘“Gladly, of course,’ I said. ‘‘I am fond 
of children, and I shall feel particularly 
drawn to these two, since I owe so much to 
your son.”’ 

‘Yes, Robert read the letters and then 
brought me five or six to choose from. But 
when he gave me your’s, he said, ‘This is the 
one for you, mother, take it. This girl gives 
a plain simple account of herself, makes her- 
self out probably no better than what she 
really is, and having told her story is done 
with it.”” 

However, Robert has great faith in his 
judgment, and old mothers are always glad 
to do what their boys think best, and so 
things came to be as they are, and I’m sure 
I’m not sorry, my dear.”’ 

I had become quite flushed. 

‘**But I am sorry not to be all you wanted,”’ 
I stammered. 

But the old lady nodded kindly to me. 
“Never mind, my child, I like you very 
much. Your gay laugh, it does me good to 
hear. 

A few days after this, the children came to 
see their grandmother. They were two little 
pale looking morsels of humanity, with dark 
hair and grave dark eyes. 

I am fond of children, and many a time 
have wished I had a whole flock of nephews 
and nieces of my own. As children are al- 
ways quick in discerning who are their real 
friends (like animals in fact,) they draw to me 
at once. 

It was accordingly not long before Mrs. 
Harden’s grandchildren and I were the 

st of friends. 

e I am being put quite in the shade, 
111 become most horribly jealous,’’ said 
lady pleasantly, as she stroked Mary’s 
air quietly back and forth. Then 
‘to me— 

y, I’m only joking. You are so bright, 
1 do the children good. It is so quiet 
n at home, now, poor things !’’ 
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When the twilight came, Mary climbed up 
upon my knee, and Alice sat down on a little 
stool at my feet. I must tell them all the 
stories I knew, they said. 

Luckily my head was full of them. Fairy 
tale after fairy tale had been stored away 
there since I had been myself a child. The 
poetry of the old folk-lore had always had a 
charm for me. 

‘*And the prince was just hastening to re- 
lease the poor captive lady, when—”’ 

‘*Papa!’’ interrupted Mary, suddenly ; and 
Iturned to see seated behind me a gentle- 
man in an attitude of patient waiting. How 
long he had been in the room I did not 
know. 

It was too dark to see his face well, but the 
tender tones of his voice as he came forward 
and spoke to his little girls, pleased me well. 
I felt that I should like him. 

Lights were soon brought, and Mrs. Har- 
den came in with them, kissing her son. 

‘*My dear,’’ she said, ‘‘ this is my son, of 
whom I have already spoken to you.” 

I looked up at him. Handsome he was 
not, nor was he very young—forty perhaps. 
But his face was something better than hand- 
some—it was good. He shook hands with 
me and bade me welcome. 

“You seem to have a talent for winning 
children’s hearts,’ he said, with a kindly 
smile. ‘‘My little girls are usually rather 
shy with strangers.’’ 

‘‘Old and young hearts, Robert,’’ inter- 
rupted his mother. 

‘**A talent that outweighs twenty others,’’ 
he returned in a low tone. 

Again he smiled with that delightful smile 
of his. What he said was not very much, 
perhaps, but his manner of saying it pleased 
me, and flat compliment or no, it made me 
proud and happy. He belonged to the people 
in whose presence I felt comfortable from the 
first. 

Robert Harden was the owner of a large 
manufactory, and as such was extremely 
busy. Notwithstanding this, seldom a day 
passed by without his coming to visit his 
mother, either bringing the children or com- 
ing to fetch them. 

Sometimes he came in after tea and staid 
until late, but come whenever he might, he 
was always welcomed by us—yes, I will say 
it, by us, as well as by his mother. 

I was a dependent, it was true, but among 
these kind people I was hardly sensible of 
the fact. 

Everything painful that had come upon 
me in the last year vanished away. I did not 
feel poor. I forgot that I was an old maid. 
Indeed, { felt almost ridiculously young. 

The days slipped quickly away, and one 
beautiful spring afternoon I sat on the )al- 
cony while Mrs. Harden took her daily nap. 
My elbow was leaning on the broad balcony 
rail, my head was in my hand, and I was 
gazing <lreamily into the bright blue sky, 
when I heard a noise behind me. 
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“‘ How serious, Miss Hilda !’’ said Mr. Har- 
den, as he took a seat near me. ‘‘ That is 
not at all likeyou. I hope nothing has come 
up to trouble you, this exquisite day ?” 

“Oh no,’ I returned quickly, ‘‘ nothing 
troubles me. I ought not to look grave, I 
am sure, for I am very happy here.”’ 

‘‘Are you really happy here?’’ and for a 
moment that rare delightful smile of his 
completely illuminated his face. 

“‘Very,’’ I answered low. 

“It’s pleasant living with that good old 
mother of mine, isn’t it ?’”’ he asked eagerly. 

Pleasant living with her! Good heavens! 
wasn’t she as my own mother to me? But 
why did the color rush into my face till my 
very neck glowed and my forehead was dyed 
to the roots of my hair? 

Suddenly the thought would force itself 
upon me—should I be as happy after all with 
this dear old lady, if she had no son, if I 
were alone in her companionship ? 

This was the cause of my violent blush. 

Feeling that his looks of inquiry still 
rested upon me, I said as steadily as I 
could : 

‘*So pleasant, that it’s very dreadful of me 
never to have thanked you for this pleasure 
before. Had it not been for you, I should 
never have been here.”’ 

‘*Oh,’”’ he said quietly with another smile. 
““I owed you some reparation, and rejoiced 
when an opportunity occurred in which I 
could pay it.” 

“You?” I exclaimed, ‘‘that is hardly 
possible.”’ 

‘Yes, on one occasion I was unfortunate 
enough to hurt your feelings very much.” 

I looked up at him with an incredulous air. 

“‘That would not be like you, Mr. Har- 
den.”’ 

“‘Have you forgotten that some one once 
sent an advertisement for you to the news- 
paper ?”’ 

‘*Well, that’s too good,’’ I cried much ex- 
cited. ‘‘ Yes, I remember also that someone 
wrote an answer to it, but how did you know 
about it, pray ?”’ 

“Very simply,’’ he answered slowly, ‘‘be- 
cause that answer I happened to write 
myself. When I received your angry reply I 
repented bitterly of having interfered. But 
in my life, I have had many bitter experi- 
ences, and I thought that my warning might 
possibly save you from any similar ones. I 
forgot that with the friendliest intentions, 
one may succeed only in giving wounds. 
You, are not angry with me any more, are 

rou? ” 

‘*As if [had ever been so for more than 
ten minutes,’’ I cried. ‘‘ As if Ihad notseen 
the moment my letter was posted, how well 
you had meant towards your unknown corre- 
spondent. But I don’t understand—’”’ 

“That is very simple,” he said, taking my 
hand quietly in his. ‘In the letter you 
wrote my mother, of course I recognized 
your hand writing. In fact, I still had your 
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first letter, and could compare the two. The 
post-mark was the same, the hand-writing, 
every letter, there was not much doubt. It 
seemed to me that I could hardly do other- 
wise than urge my mother to beg you to 
come to her.’’ 

He was silent and looked up earnestly to 
thesky. Then after a short pause he went 
ou gently. 

‘“We have never had reason to repent of 
this step. We are all thankful to have you 
with us. It is as if a sunbeam had come in- 
to our grave lives—my mother’s, my child- 
ren’s, and my own.”’ 

Here the children sprang into my arms, 
having just come in from their out-door 
play. Alice, the eldest, threw her little soft 
arms round my neck and said. 

**T tell you what, Miss Hilda, do you know 
what I'd like?”’ 

‘““No, Alice.’’ 

‘“‘T wish we could call you Auntie. 
we?’? 

‘““Why not, my pet, if papa and grand- 
mamma are willing ?’’ 

I was, of course, really no relation of theirs 
and thought they might not like it. 

‘*Papa, may we?” 

‘Certainly,’ said he calmly, “if Miss 
Hilda likes it herself.’’ 

‘* My dear Auntie Hilda!”’ cried the child, 
while I kissed her rosy lips to keep her 
still. 

‘But do you know,”’ she continued pres- 
ently, “‘what would be a great deal better 
still?”’ 

‘“*Well, what?’’ 

“If you were our mamma and lived with 
us at home. Don’t you think so, papa? 
Say, wouldn’t that be the best of all?” 

Oh, dreadful children, that must always 
say what they think! I tried to appear to- 
tally deaf. I hoped ‘‘papa’’ would be 
equally so. 

‘“*Yes, that certainly would be best of all,” 
I heard him saying. But what do vou think 
grandmamma is doing by this time, little ones 
—run away and see.”’ 

And off they scampered like a pair of 
small mice. 

“You heard, Hilda?’’ his voice trem- 
bling with strong emotion. ‘‘I wished to 
wait a:little before I spoke, until you had 
learned to know me better, but there is no 
help for it now. You would make me very 
happy if you could think of becoming a 
mother to my little girls.”’ 

I was too much taken by surprise to an- 
swer at once. Such great happiness as I felt 
within me made me dumb. But later I 
must have found an answer, for after four 
months, just on my thirtieth birthday, we 
had a quiet wedding that made me a happy 
“young ’’ wife. 

Dodo, however, wher she came to hear 
the story, triumphed greatly, and has never 
tired of declaring that this happy turn of 
affairs was altogether her work. 
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A Fish Story. 





BY VIRGINIA BAKER. 








QO | 
T was real mean in Prue not to let 
Kitty McGuinness and me go with 
her. Aunt Fannie’s boat 1s large 
enough to hold five or six children 
as small as we—I am ten and Kitty is eight— 
and we promised that we’d sit as still as mice 
and help her fix the bait. But no! she said 
she couldn’t be bothered with us, we would 
talk and frighten away the fish, and be 
uneasy and as likely as not fall into the 
water ; so we had to stay at home and play 
house on the back piazza with those horrid 
dolls that I’ve had ever since I can remem- 
ber. I’m tired to death of the old things! 

I told Kitty I hoped Prue wouldn’t get a 
fish. It would serve her just right, I said, to 
waste the whole morning for nothing. And 
I said I wished she might tan her hands 
awfully. Aunt Fannie is always praising 
Prue’s hands, and laughing at mine because 
they are so big. She says I will never be 
able to wear a 5% glove. I am sure I don’t 
care whether I do or not. As I told Kitty, 
Prue’s little gloves don’t make her any more 
amiable. 

Kitty lives in a little cottage at the back 

of our house. Her father takes care of our 
grounds, and he often brings Kitty to the 
garden with him, so she and I play together 
a good deal. She is the funniest looking 
little thing in the world. Her face is as 
round as the moon and is all specked over 
with freckles, and such a great mouth you 
never saw. And then her hair is red and 
sticks up like feathers all over her head. 
But she is splendid to play with. When we 
play horse she is the horse and I drive, and 
when we play school she is the scholar and I 
am the teacher, and when we play shop she 
isthe customer and I am the shop-keeper. 
She does just exactly as I tell her to do about 
everything, and never fusses because I sit 
behind the desk and ring the bell and weigh 
the groceries and take the money. I like 
Kitty better than any girl I know. 
_I wish you could hear her talk. Some 
times I can hardly understand what she says 
she speaks so fast and thick. And she pro- 
nounces her words in the queerest way. She 
calls boy by, and through troo, and ask ax— 
but I didn’t mean to tell you about Kitty, I 
meant to tell you about Prue. 

Prue started to go fishing at ten o’clock in 
the morning. Aunt Fannie had gone into 
Clayton shopping—we live on what they call 
the outskirts of the town—so Kitty and I 
went up to her room and got her opera glass, 
and through it we watched Prue’s boat as it 
went down the river. I don’t like Prue 
always, but I must say that she rows splen- 
didly. When she reached-Gentle Bend, she 


> 
pulled in her oars and dropped her anchor, 
and then we saw her smash a clam with a 
stone, bait her hook, and throw her line 
over. After a minute she drew i§ in, but 
there wasn’t any fish on it. We knew that 
because she began to bait again right away. 

‘“‘Tam glad of it,’ said I. ‘‘ Hateful thing ! 
She doesn’t deserve any better luck.’’ 

We watched her for a whole quarter of an 
hour and then I got tired. 

““Come Kitty,”’ said 1; ‘‘let’s go down and 
swing in the hammock.” 

So we put up the glass and ran out to the 
lawn, and we had such a splendid time swing- 
ing that we forgot all about Prue until the 
library clock struck twelve. Then I remem- 
bered that she had told Aunt Fannie she 
should be at home by noon, so I asked Kitty 
if she didn’t want to go over to the boat 
house and see if she had come. Kitty said 
she did, and we started. 

It didn’t take us long to get there. We 
went through the hedge into the orchard, 
and climbed the stone wall that separates 
that from the shore. Our boat house is the 
prettiest one I eversaw. It is painted green, 
and it has a red roof, and there is a little 
wharf beside it that runs ever so far out into 
the water. Kitty and I often make hooks 
of bent pins and fish for nippers from this 
wharf. I think nipper fishing is good fun 
and so does Kitty. 

The first thing I saw, when we reached the 
boat house, was Prue’s boat coming up the 
river. In the stern sata man I had never 
seen before. 

‘Kitty,’ said J, ‘‘do you know who that 
man is?” 

‘*No,’’ said she. 

‘*Well,’’ said I, ‘‘I am bound to find out. 
Come aleng.’”? And I ran back to the wall 
as fast as I could, with Kitty behind me. 

Prue was rowing, so of course she didn’t 
see us as we climbed over and squatted on 
the ground. If Prue was like anybody else’s 
sister we shouldn’t have to be always hiding. 
But she isn’t. If we had stayed, she would 
have said as soon as she saw us, ‘‘ Run up to 
the house children,’’ and we should have 
been obliged to go and lose every word the 
strange man said. So you see there was 
nothing for us to do but get behind the wall 
and listen, if we expected to find out any- 
thing at all. 

When Prue jumped out of the boat, she 
laughed and said—you ought to have heard 
her speak, her voice didn’t sound much as it 
does when she scolds me— 

‘‘T feel so like a heroine that I don’t mind 
my empty basket at all.” 

And the strange man said :— 

‘‘T tremble when I think what a fate mine 
would have been had you not come to the 
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rescue. I don’t imagine that I possess the 
inventive genius of Robinson Crusoe.’’ 

Then they both laughed, and began to talk 
about the boat and the fishing tackle and the 
weather and the scenery, and at last they 
went off together up the path to the house. 
I peeped over the wall, when they were look- 
ing at the clouds—Prue is always raving 
about cleuds—and managed to see the man 
right in the face. He wasn’t a bit good 
looking. He was dreadfully pale, and his 
moustache was all streaked with grey, and 
he wore eye-glasses. As I told Kitty, he 
looked almost as old as Uncle Henry, who 
was fifty the 7th of last May. He was ter- 
ribly thin, too, the thinnest person I think I 
ever saw. He wasn’t dressed very nicely 
either. His clothes were muddy, and he 
wore a great straw hat that flapped up and 
down as he walked. But Prue didn’t look 
any better. She had ona blue, calico dress 
that was patched and faded, a brown ging- 
ham sunbonnet and white cloth mitts with- 
out any fingers. They were such a funny 
looking couple, that Kitty and I could hardly 
keep from laughing right out. 

We were wild to know how the stranger 
came to be in Prue’s boat, so we ran back to 
the lawn. The drawing-room has long win- 
dows, and through them we could see Prue 
sitting on the red sofa. She had taken off 
her sun bonnet and her hair was all tumbled 
and her crimps out; she did look horrid. 
The man was talking with Aunt Fannie, and 
he talked and talked. Pretty soon Jerry, 
the boy who helps take care of our horses, 
drove up from the stable in Prue’s village 
cart, and then the strange man went out of 
the house and got into the cart, aud Jerry 
drove off towards Clayton. And as soon as 
he was gone, Aunt Fannie and Prue went up 
stairs to Prue’s room. 

Well, before night, Kitty and I found out 
the whole story. Prue had fished for more 
than an hour, and, although she kept losing 
her baitshedidn’tcatchathing. Ithink it was 
good enough for her. At last she got tired 
and began to row down the river, and she 
kept rowing and rowing until, before she 
knew it, she had reached Rock Island. I 
don’t know how far Rock Island is from our 
house, and I don’t know whether it is a large 
island or not for I have never been there, but 
that doesn’t matter. As she was rowing 
along she happened to turn her head, and 
there was a man standing on the island wav- 
ing his hat at her. She rowed up to the 
shore and asked the man what he wanted. 
He said he had been fishing, too, and that, 
tired of bad luck, he had landed on the island 
to rest and get cool. He said he thought 
he had tied his boat securely, but that when 
he was ready to go, he found it had drifted 
down the river. He said he was staying at 
the Carpenter House in Clayton, and he 
asked Prue if she would be kind enough to 
put him on shore. Prue said she would and 
he got into the boat, and then Prue found 
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that she knew him. He used to teach her 
botany and natural history at Madame Beau- 
champ’s school, and his name is Professor 
Guy Augustus Fish. 

Prue said it was not surprising that she 
didn’t recognize him at first for he looked 
like anybody but himself in that hat; but I 
don’t think she had any reason to laugh at 
him, when her own clothes were so awful. 
He had been two hours on the island when 
she found him, and he said he was looking 
about for a man Friday at the very instant 
her boat came in sight. Of course he was 
only joking, but I could not make Kitty be- 
lieve it. She thinks there are wild beasts 
and cannibals on Rock Island. Kitty is 
dreadfully stupid about some things. 

When I told her his name, she said it was 
an “ilegant foine name,’’ and I said it sound- 
ed nice, myself; but Prue made all manner 
of fun of it. She told Aunt Fannie that if 
there was any probability of catching another 
fish like the Professor, she would never go 
on ihe river again. She said she disliked 
him above all men. Aunt Fannie told her 
that if he called she must treat him politely, 
and Prue said of course she would be civil, 
but she hoped she should be away when he 
came. 

Hte came the next evening. It was about 
eight o’clock and Prue was helping me get 
ready for bed, wheu Aunt Fannie called soft- 
ly from the foot of the stairs, ‘‘ Prue, here 
comes your fish.’’ I never saw anyone’s 
face turn so scarlet as Prue’s did. ‘Oh 
dear!’’ she said, ‘‘I don’t want to see him, 
but I suppose I must,’’ and then she went to 
my glass and prinked and prinked and 
prinked. I thought she would never get the 
roses fastened in her dress. It provoked me 
to see her take them out and put them in 
again so many times. 

‘Well, Prue Nelson,”’ said I, ‘‘if I pretend- 
ed to hate a man as you pretend to hate Pro- 
fessor Guy Augustus Fish, I wouldn’t take 
such pains to make him think me pretty.” 

She didn’t like what I said a bit. I knew 
that because she scowled, but she didn’t 
make any answer, and went right on fixing 
the roses. At last she was satisfied with her- 
self and went down stairs. I thought she 
looked real nice, but I didn’t say so, and 
I'll tell you why I didn’t. Nellie Brown 
gave a party last February, and I wore a new 
red-silk dress. All the girls thought it was 
a magnificent dress, but Prue told Aunt Fan- 
nie that I looked like a gypsy in it. The 
trouble with Prue is, she is so vain that she 
thinks nobody in the family is handsome 
but herself. Not but what she is pretty. 
She has beautiful blue eyes, and her hair is 
chestnut brown and all wavy, and her cheeks 
are pink and her teeth are lovely. But, 
goodness gracious me ! I don’t intend to praise 
her when she talks so about my clothes and 
won’t tell me a thing nor let me go anywhere. 
No, indeed I don’t. 

After that night Professor Guy Augustus 
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Fish come to the house every day. Prue 
acted so queer that I didn’t know what to 
make of her. She rode horseback, and she 
took long walks, and she boated and she 
played chess with him. And she pressed 
flowers and he showed her how to arrange 
them, and she caught butterflies and spiders 
and all sorts of bugs, and he fixed them in 
a glass case, and she put on her prettiest 
dresses when she expected him, and was so 
sweet and smiling that anyone who didn’t 
know her would have believed she was an 
angel. But, behind his back, she did noth- 
ing but laugh at him. She called his hats 
and neckties old fashioned, and made fun 
of his hands and eye-glasses, and gave him 
all sorts of nicknames. Uncle Henry seemed 
to think she was very smart, but Aunt Fan- 
nie scolded her, and I told her she ought to 
be ashamed of herself, for I thought Pro- 
fessor Fish was splendid, and so did Kitty. 
He always treated me with a great deal of 
politeness, and cdlled me Miss Frances, and 
not ‘‘Fan,’’ as everybody else did; and he 
brought Kitty and I bananas and real French 
candy, -and told me all about ants and bees 
and caterpillars. I shall always think Pro- 
fessor Guy Augustus Fish a nice man. 

One morning Kitty and I were on the 
piazza. Aunt Fannie had driven into town 
tomake calls, and Prue had gone into the 
grove in search of botanical specimens. 
We wanted to go with her, but she wouldn’t 
letus. She said the grove was damp, and 
she was afraid I would add to my cold, and, 
although I teased and teased, it didn’t do 
any good—we had to stay at home and play 
paper dolls. At about eleven o’clock Pro- 
fessor Fish came and asked for Prue, and I 
told him that I expected her home every 
minute, and he said he would stay there 
with us and wait for her. I was real glad to 
see him, for I had found two new kinds of 
worms and a queer-looking little red crawl- 
ing thing, and I hoped he would tell us 
what they were. But he didn’t seem to want 
totalk about them at all. He kept saying 
all sorts of nice things about Prue, and ask- 
ing me the queerest questions. By and by 
he said : 

“I suppose you love your sister very 
dearly, don’t you, Miss Frances?” 

I can tell you I was provoked when he 
asked me that. I thought of her off in that 
grove having a good time all alone, and I said: 

“IT don’t think I love her very much, and 
I don’t know why I should. More than 
half of the time she is as cross as a bear to 
me—real mean and hateful.’”’ 

He sat bolt upright in his chair, and stared 
at me as if he believed I was going crazy. 

“Why, why, why, Miss Frances!” he 
said, and I knew by the sound of his voice 
that he thought I was dreadful. ‘‘Why! I 
am surprised to hear you speak so. I hope 
you don’t mean what you say.”’ 

I drew myself up with what Uncle Henry 
calls my ‘‘dignified air.”’ 
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“I do mean what I say,” said I, “just 
exactly what I say. If you think Prue 
Nelson is an angel, you are very much mis- 
taken in her. A hatefuller thing than she 
is, most of the time, I don’t know.” 

He laughed—yes, laughed right in my 
face, and then he said: 

‘Dear me, Miss Frances, I am afraid you 
are a very naughty little girl once in a while, 
aren’t you?” 

I was so mad—Aunt Fannie says I must say 
angry, but I wasn’t angry, I was mad—when 
he asked that that I could have eaten him 
up alive. I made up my mind that I would 
let him know that Prue treated him just as 
badly as she treated me. 

“You wouldn’t have such a high opinion 
of my sister if you could hear her talk about 
you,”’ said I. 

He gave asort of spring from the chair, 
and his eyes looked as if they would jump 
through his glasses. 

“Talk aboit me,’’ said he, getting very 
red in the face. 

‘Yes, talk about you,’’ I answered. ‘‘She 
said once that she would never go fishing 
again if she thought she should catch another 
fish like you, and she says you have the very 
worst sounding name in the world, and she 
makes fun of your glasses, and she says you 
are awkward—”’ but here I stopped short 
for, happening to turn my head, I saw Prue 
standing in the front doorway. She had 
gone through the library window into the 
house, and she had heard every word I 
said. 

Professor Fish saw her, too, and his face 
grew as white as a piece of chalk. For a 
minute he and Prue looked at each other 
steadily ; then he said in a strange kind of a 
voice : 

‘I suppose your little sister is telling the 
the truth, Miss Prue?”’ 

Prue hates a falsehood. Uncle Henry says 
she wouldn’t tell one to save her life, and 
so, when the Professor asked that question, 
she answered : 

“Yes, she is telling the truth.”’ 

He didn’t say another word. He picked 
up his hat and walked down the steps and 
straight out of the front gate. He didn’t 
look to the right nor to the left, but went 
on toward Clayton just as fast as he could 
walk. Prue stood as still as death and 
watched him, and, when he was out of sight, 
she turned and rushed like a flash of light- 
ening up-stairs to her room. 

I never felt so awfully before. I was so 
frightened that I thought I should die, and 
Kitty was frightened, too. I thought Prue 
would tell Aunt Fannie, and that I should 
be terribly punished. You see our father 
and mother died when I was a baby and 
Prue and I have lived a good many years 
with Uncle Henry and Aunt Fannie, so 
Aunt Fannie is just the same as a parent, 
and I can tell you, you can’t coax her. 
When she says she will punish me, she 
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punishes, no matter -how much I beg, or 
how hard I cry. 

But Prue didn’t say a word to Aunt Fan- 
nie, and she didn’t scold me either. After 
that morning Professor Fish never visited 
the house. Aunt Fannie asked a good many 
questions, but Prue managed to answer 
them without telling the truth, and finally 
Aunt Fannie stopped talking about him. 
But Uncle Henry laughed and laughed, and 
said the fish had run away with the bait and 
was not to be hooked. He told Prue that 
she would have to angle more skilfully in 
the future. 

Kitty felt awfully when I told her that 
Professor Fish wouldn’t be likely to visit us 
any more. She thought about the bananas 
and the candy and she cried and cried. I 
could only stop her, by telling her that 
perhaps Prue would have another beau who 
would bring us good things to eat. 

Mr. Travers first came in July. Uncle 
Henry brought him home to dinner one day, 
and all®the time that he sat at the table he 
stared straight at Prue. He was a real hand- 
some young man, and wore better looking 
clothes than Professor Fish, and he sung 
with Prue beautifully. I didn’t see what fault 
she could find with him and, for a wonGer, 
she said she thought he was nice. Aunt 
Fannie liked him, too, and Uncle Henry 
said he was a fine fellow and worth half a 
million, and that Prue could’t pick such a 
match off every huckleberry bush. He said 
he was a fish worth landing. Mr. Travers 
began to come to the house just as Professor 
Fish had come, and Prue put on her pretty 
dresses and walked and rode and boated 
with him, but he never brought us a single 
banana, nor even a little bit of a mite of 
candy—indeed he never took any notice of 
us at all. 

«Kitty was dreadfully disappointed, and 
every time she thought of Professor Fish 
she cried, because, you see, she missed the 
candy so much. It provoked me to see her 
act so like a baby. 

“It won’t do you any good to cry,”’ said I, 
“for you won’t get anything to eat unless 
the Professor comes courting Prue again.” 
But the more I talked the more she sniffled. 

Well things went on until the first week 
of August, and then Mr. Travers stopped 
calling. Kitty and I never rested till we 
found out what was the matter. Prue had 
refused to marry Mr. Travers. Uncle Henry 
said he was perfectly amazed at her conduct, 
and Aunt Fannie called her a heartless flirt; 
but Prue didn’t seem to care a bit. All she 
would say, was, that Mr. Travers looked like 
a dolly and that she could never endure a 
dollified man. I told Kitty there was no 
suiting her, and I guessed she would end by 
being an old maid. 

Prue didn’t have any more beaux’s, and 
she did all her boating and riding and 
walking alone. But she seemed to enjov 
herself ever so much, and Uncle Henry said 
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she grew prettier and prettier every day, 
She may have grown prettier, but she didn’t 
grow pleasanter. She was as hateful as ever 
to Kitty and me, and wouldn’t let us go to 
places with her half of the time. I told 
Kitty that if I had a million dollars, I would 
give up every bit of it to get even with her, 

I shall never forget that Saturday morning 
when I asked her if I might drive the neq 
pony. I know all about horses. I have 
driven Dom Pedro—that is Aunt Fannie’s 
horse—hundreds and hundreds and hundreds 
of times, and I think it is a pity if I can 
manage him, that I can’t be trusted witha 
little bit of a pony, and soI told Prue. But 
I might just as well talked to a stone-wall, 
She wouldn’t listen to a word I said. Then 
I asked her if I coulé put on my best sash 
and go out on the lawn, and she said, ‘‘No, 
you must save it for Sunday.” and then, 
when I got angry and told her I would wear 
it whether she wanted me to or not, she 
took it and put it in her bureau drawer and 
locked her room, and she said I had behaved 
so badly that I shouldn’t have the.sash for 
three weeks, and then she told Jerry to 
harness the pony, and she and Aunt Fannie 
drove off together, and never even invited 
me to go with them. 

But I told Kitty that I would pay Prue 
back and that she must help me. I knew 
there were some bunches of keys in Aunt 
Fannie’s cupboard and I went and got them, 
and after we had tried five or six we founda 
small key that fitted the lock of Prue’s 
door, so we opened that, and then we went 
to the bureau. The upper drawer was full 
of lovely things. There were all Prue's 
gloves and handkerchiefs, and her pretty 
jewelry, and three beautiful fans, and rib- 
bons and laces and a satin sachet-bag and I 
don’t know what all. 

‘‘Come Kitty,’ said I, ‘‘let’s throw them 
all on the floor,’’ and I took out the drawer, 
and was just going to turn it up-side-down 
when, I spied in one corner a little black 
box I had never before seen. 

‘‘I wonder what this is, said I, and I 
stopped and raised the lid. 

You can imagine how astonished I was 
when, out of it, tumbled a bunch of old dried 
pink rose buds, a letter and a photograph of 
Professor Guy Augustus Fish. I was actu- 
ally, as Aunt Fannie says, rooted to the 
ground. But I came to myself in a moment, 
and I picked up the things and looked at 
them. I think the picture must have been 
taken a good many years ago, for it was 
dreadfully faded ; besides, in it, the Professor’s 
mustache wasn’t nearly as large as it is now. 
The rose buds were tied with a piece of white 
satin ribbon, and on it was written in Prue’s 
handwriting, ‘‘From my darling, June 39, 
1886.’’ They were rose buds the Professor 
gave Prue one day on the lawn. I remem- 
ber all about them when I read June 30. 

But the letter surprised me the most. It 
was an offer of marriage from the Professor 
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to Prue, dated way back in 1877, nine years 
ago, when Prue wasat Madame Beauchamp’s 
school. She was only eighteen then, so the 
Professor must have been in love with her 
ever since. Right under his name—G. A. 
Fish—at the bottom of the page, she had 
written (lately, I guess for the ink was real 
black) ‘‘I will never say ‘No’ again, my own 
love.” I tell you when I read that I was as- 
tounded. Kitty didn’t dream what it meant 
atall. She didn't even know what an offer 
of marriage was till I explained about it, and 
| had to tell her that Prue’s writing that 
showed that she was in love with the Pro- 
fessor. It was ever so long before she would 
believe what I said, because, you know, Prue 
had always made fun of Professor Fish and 
called him names; but at last I made her 
understand. I told her that Uncle Henry 
said people in this world did all sorts of 
things they didn’t mean. 

I didn’t tip the drawer over at all. [ 
arranged the things in it; that is all the 
things but the little box ; and then I put it 
back into the bureau. Kitty asked me why 
I did that. 

“You will find out if you watch me, and I 
went out of the room and locked the door and 
put the bunches of keys back in the cupboard 
where I had found them. And after that, I 
went down into the garden. 

There are lots of little shady nooks in our 
garden, for itis full of all sorts of shrubs and 
trees. In one corner is an immense syringa 
bush, and there is a tiny place, between it 
and the wall, just big enough for me to crawl 
into. I took Prue’s trowel and got in there, 
aid I dug a hole and put the box into it, and 
packed the earth down on top of it, and 
spread leaves and twigs all around where I 
had dug. 

“There !’? said I, when I had finished ; ‘‘I 
guess I have come up with Miss Prue this 
tme. She may cry for her Fish picture and 
Fish letter and her Fish flowers, but she 
won't get them.’’ And then I made Kitty 
promise 

Honest true, black and blue, 

Lay me down and cut me in two, 
that she wouldn't tell Prue, nor Uncle Henry 
tor Aunt Fannie where I had buried the box. 

Prue didn’t miss her treasures till night. 
She came into my room at ten o’clock and 
shook me till I woke up. I was frightened at 
fist, for her face looked so white that I 
thought the house was afire or somebody had 
died ; but when I got my eyes open I knew 





What ailed her, and I sat up in bed and 
boked at her in the eyes straight. 

“You naughty, naughty child!’ said she ; 
Yhat have you done with my box? Where 
Sit? Tell me this minnte.”’ 

“I shan’t,” said I. ‘You are just as 
fateful as you can be, and you treat me as if 
lwere a dog. I have put your old beau’s 
Picture where you will never see it again. 
80 there !”? 

She scolded me, and she coaxed me and 
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she tried to buy me over with a dollar, but 
I wouldn’t tell. And at last she burst out: 

‘“You made me lose Aim, and now you 
have taken all I had, his picture!”” And 
then she went back to her room. 

I heard her crying for a whole hour after 
she wentto bed. Somehow I couldii’t go to 
sleep again, myself, that night. I lay awake 
till day-break, thinking. I didn’t expect 
Pruetocry. I thought she would get mad. 

She didn’t say anything to Aunt Fannie 
about the box. I think she believed I had 
burnt everything in it, for she never spoke 
to me about it again. Indeed, she never 
spoke to me at all if she could helpit. I 
kept out of her way as much as I could, for 
a dreadful expression came into her eyes 
whenever she looked at me. I expected she 
would ask Kitty questions, but she didn’t. 

For about a week I looked behind the 
syringa bush every day to see if anything 
was disturbed, but after that I only looked 
once in a while. I knew Prue would never 
think of searching there for her box, 
and I thought if I kept away I should forget 
all about it; but I did’nt. The more I tried 
not to remember it, the oftener the box 
came into my mind, I almost wished I had 
never touched it. 

One day, when Aunt Fannie had gone to 
ride and Prue was sewing in the library, I 
went out on the lawn to play. Kitty had 
promised to come over at eleven, and, 
while I waited for her, I sat down in the 
hammock to swing, and then that old box 
popped into my head. I sang and I talked 
to my doll, the Princess Rose Evangeline 
Ita Bonapart, and I did everything to make 
myself think about something else; but it 
was of no use. All I could see before me 
was that photograph and, I really seemed to 
hear Prue crying. 

‘IT have a good mind to dig it up,’ I 
whispered to myself, at last. I don’t know 
as I exactly meant what I said, but I half 
meant it. At any rate, I ran and got a 
trowel, and then I went to the syringa bush. 

I thought I should have dropped down 
when I peeped behind it. The leaves and 
twigs I had scattered about were all heaped 
in a corner, and there was a great deep hole 
just where I had buried the box. And the 
box was gone. When I looked into the hole 
I could see the place where it had been lying. 
Its whole shape was printed into the ground. 

I threw away my trowel and I rushed back 
across the lawn as fast as I could go. I 
wanted to ask Kitty if she knew who had 
taken the box. There is a little lane that 
leads from our house to Mr. McGuinness’, 
and I ran down that; but, when I had gone 
a little way, I stopped short, for there, right 
ahead of me, was Kitty sitting on a stone by 
the road, and standing beside her was Pro- 
fessor Guy Augustus Fish with Prue’s black 
box in his hand. 

I was so astonished that I stood right there 
and stared at them. They didn’t see me, 
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for he was looking at Kitty and she was 
looking on the ground. After a minute I 
stepped behind a great oak tree where I 
could be out of sight even if they happened 
to turn their heads that way. I wanted to 
hear what they were talking about. 

“Now, Kitty,’’ said the Professor, and his 
voice was just as stern; ‘‘I want you to tell 
me the whole truth. If you have told even 
a very little bit of a falsehood I want you to 
confess it.’’ 

‘‘No, sor,’? said Kitty—oh, she does talk 
in the funniest way—‘‘no, sor, I ain’t niver 
towld anny fib at all. Miss Prue wouldn’t 
lit Fan dhrive the new powny, and Fan got 
mad and stoled the box and dug a howl in 
the dirrut and putt it in there. An’ nobody 
but her and me knew fwhat she done wid 
it all. And Miss Prue said Fan had tuk her 
beau and his pi’ture too, and she cried becase 
the box was gone. Fan heard her till afther 
‘leven o’clock at night.’’ 

The queerest look went across the Pro- 
fessor’s face. 

‘But why did you dig it up and bring it to 
me?’’ said he. ‘‘Come, I want the truth.” 

At that Kitty burst out crying. 

“Uh! sor, I niver mint anny harrm,”’ 
said she. ‘‘Whin you stopped coortin’ Miss 
Prue, Fan said how it was becase she wouldn’t 
marry ye, and whin I cried she towld me 
mebbe Miss Prue would have another beau 
and we would git things to ate joost the 
same; but Misther Travers never give usa 
bit, and I brought the box hecase I thought 
mebbe, if you found out Miss Prue was in 
love wid ye, you’d come back and coort her 
agin and bring us candy and bananas, like 
you used to do.”’ 

Oh! how Professor Fish did laugh. I 
never heard any one laugh harder. 

‘Bravo for you, Kitty!’ said he. ‘You 
have an old head on your shoulders. Well, 
if I do come back ‘coortin’,’ you shall have 
a whole bunch of bananas and the biggest 
box of candy I can buy all for your own self 
alone. Do you know where Miss Prue is?’’ 

“‘T seen her in the liberry a workin,’ said 
Kitty. ‘‘Mrs. Hall has gone off wid the 
powny and—”’ 

But the Professor didn’t wait for any more. 
He started off, and almost ran up the lane 
and jumped over the wall into our flower 
garden. And, right there, he came plump 
upon Prue. She had finished her work and 
had come out to weed her geranium bed. 
She gave a little scream when she saw him, 
and I don’t wonder that she did, for he 
looked awfully queer. His coat was flying 
and his hat was on one side of his head and 
his eye-glasses were dangling. I couldn’t 
hear what he said, but I saw him hold up 
the letter and picture and rosebuds, and 
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Prue’s face grew scarlet and she put bof 
hands up to cover it. And then, what & 
you suppose he did? He put his army 
around her, right there, and kissed her m 
her mouth. I should think Prue won 
have felt ashamed, but she didn’t seem 
She acted as if she liked it, and she neve 
even tried to get away. She isn’t much life 
me. ‘When we were playing forfeits g 
Nellie Brown’s party and Artie Holbrook 
kissed me, I boxed his ear. He is theBerv 
homeliest boy in Clayton, and I'll box ifivi 
again if he ever tries to come near me, [fire 
can’t bear him. 

Well, Prue and Professor Fish got engagel 
right there in the garden, and they’ve acted 
awfully silly ever since. Yesterday, I heani N 
her call him ‘‘Gussie.’’ The idea of calling } 
a man ‘‘Gusste’’ after you have made 
manner of fun of his name. But you never 
can tell what a woman will do, Uncle Henry 
says. 

Aunt Fannie was just as surprised as could fi 
be, when she came home and found Pme 
engaged. She said she had always believed } 
that Prue disliked Professor Fish, and that 
he had ceased visiting the house because 
Prue refused him. Prue told her that when 
she was at Madame Beauchamp’s school, she 
did dislike him, and that she had only begun 
to care for him lately. She said she had 
flirted with Mr. Travers because she didn't f 
want any one to suspect that she cared for 
the Professor. I think she was mean t 
Mr. Travers, and I should think Mr. Travers 
would hate her. He is engaged now toa 
Miss White who lives in Clayton. Unele 
Henry says he became engaged to spite 
Prue. I don’t blame him one bit for that. 

I shall never again touch anything that 
belongs to Prue, no matter how horridly she 
treats me. When Aunt Fannie found out 
about the box, I was dreadfully punished. 
Both of my hands were whipped, and I 
wasn’t allowed to have any dessert at dinner, 
nor to play with Kitty for three weeks. And 
I had to stay at home when Susie Evans had 
her birthday picnic. Professor Fish felt 
awfully sorry for me, and he begged Aunt 
Fannie to let me go, but she wouldn’t. But 
Kitty was just as good as good could be. 
She saved some of the candy and bananas 
that the Professor gave her, and as soon 3 f! 
she could come to the house she brought f 
them tome. They tasted pretty nice I call 
tell you. 

Uncle Henry says he is glad Prue has 
landed her fish at last. He says her court 
ship is a regular Fish story from beginnit 
to end. And he says that I am a spoil 













child. Iam sure I don’t know who spoiled 
me. I don’t think Prue did, nor Aust 
Fannie. 













































what & 
his arms 
1 her 
e wo HE clear white light of a. July 
seem afternoon fell upon a prosperous 
he n looking homestead, showing clus- 
uch like ters of red and pink among the 
rfeits a cherry-trees that shaded 
Lolbrook the old but well pre- 


erved stone-house, and bringing out amid 
ivid green foliage the fair waving tassels of a 
reat chestnut tree in the centre of the lawn. 

On the porch, which commanded a view 
pf this scene, framed by the misty blue tops 
bf arange of distant hills, sat Miss Deborah 
Yodkin, with a pile of foamy-looking worsted 
york inher lap. She was not contemplating 
he prospect, which had been familiar to her 
or nearly thirty years, but was plying the 
og bone needle that had given existence to 
he knitted work, and shaped also no incon- 


as could fiderable part of Miss Deborah’s own history. 
nd Prue For we cannot suppose that Miss Nodkin 


would have been the same passive-looking 
person whom we see but for the reactive 
fect of the crochet-needle—her afternoon 
ompanion and solace. 

Mr. Nodkin’s isolation of his daughter 
om the society of young people was a sub- 
ect of comment and criticism at Harbinger- 
station. The denial would have seemed less 
unreasonable and less mysterious if he had 


1ean to fot himself married four times; but as the 

Travers fuystery only concerns this story as a fact, 

yw toa fre have nothing to do with its solution or 
Unele Frith Mr. Nodkin’s reasons. 


Athearing herself named, Deborah looked 
up from her knitting, when an attractive 
oumg woman dressed for driving, asked, 
oming upon the porch from within, “What 
% become of Mr. Wilby? I thought we 
tre to have him for an occasional visitor 


and I flissummer ?’’ 
dinner, | “I don’t know, unless it is that he is busy 
And fmiting his new story,’ said Deborah, 
ins had fthough it may be,” she added, with a 
sh felt Flower motion of the crochet-needle, “that 
1 Aunt Peis offended because father didn’t speak to 
t. But pim the last time he was here.”’ 
ald be. | “Oh,” laughed the last Mrs. Nodkin, who 
ananas #% in reality what she appeared—Deborah’s 
oon as filior by several years— he ought to con- 
rought filer himself well treated when your father 
> I cam Pin't order him off the place.” 
He may not be good natured enough to 
ne has pie that kind of a view.” 
court § "He was good natured enough to take a 
oe ly laugh when he learned that I was really 
spoiled s. Nodkin. Mrs. Tilt says he took me for 
spoiled younger daughter.’’ 
Aunt BAslight flush mounted to Deborah’s face, 


‘her crochet-needle moved more rapidly 
*ugh the loops of worsted. Here was an 
waiation that explained too much. As 
ed her own face—and she could 

elp seeing herself—arched by smooth, 
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BY JANE ELLIS JOY. 





parted brown hair, she was sure she looked 
plain and old, contrasted with her step- 
mother. No wonder that Wilby laughed. 
It was to Deborah a sudden realization that 
she was no longer young, though. she tried 
to check the thought by asking herself if she 
were not foolish to feel as she did, since 
neither her age nor her looks could make a dif- 
ference to a human being other than herself. 

Meanwhile, however, a snug yellow-and- 
black dog-cart drew up in the shadow of the 
chestnut tree, and Mrs. Nodkin, without 
noticing Deborah’s agitation, tripped down 
the steps of the porch and climbed in, taking 
a seat beside the stout, smiling, elderly man 
who held the reins. 

In vain Deborah tried to resume the work 
that she had temporarily forgotten, and with 
it the life of semi-unconsciousness that in her 
weakness seemed to her better than the life 
to which she had awakened. But her hands 
were unwilling. The thread was broken—a 
long thread running back into the years— 
and it could not be twisted together like the 
soft worsted. She watched the disappearing 
pair, as the bouncing vehicle carried the 
sturdy broad shoulders and white hair of the 
one, and the fluttering bonnet-ribbons of the 
other along the carriage drive and out of the 
gate, where the picture was lost among heavy- 
foliaged trees. Then, feeling weak and help- 
less as a child, and very much like a child 
disillusioned among its playthings on finding 
itself left to itself, she rose, folded the beguil- 
ing crochet-work up in herapron, and walked 
back through the entry into the kitchen, 
where the only person in the house besides 
herself was busily engaged canning fruit. 

‘‘Joan,’’ she said somewhat excitedly, ad- 
dressing a large, heavily-featured woman, 
who in an atmosphere exceedingly warm 
and odorous of resin and boiling sugar, was 
scalding jars, ‘‘I must talk to somebody! 
‘You know more about the world than I 
do—you have had experience.”’ 

‘*O, some dumb ones, Miss Teborah,’’ re- 
plied Joan, with modest self-depreciation, in 
the accent that will cling to the German de- 
scendant reared on Pennsylvania hills. As 
she spoke she placed a chair for Deborah 
near the open window, her sympathetic 
manner revealing that she was pleased at 
having her humanity acknowledged above 
her servanthood. 

‘‘But you have thoughts, Joan—thoughts 
about other things than housekeeping, and 
the trouble with me is I don’t know what to 
think,’? said Deborah, seating herself, and 
speaking with a little desperation. ‘‘I’ve 
found out—you may laugh if you like—that 
I’m unhappy; I never knew it till ten min- 
utes ago.”’ 

Joan was too full of pity tothink of laughing 
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though in point of fact she was not a laugh- 
ing person. “I was always a great thinker 
already,” she acknowledged, pressing the 
air-bubbles out of one of her sealed jars with 
her stout forefinger; ‘I’ve thought and 
thought till I thought I didn’t know nothing 
no more.”’ 

“Then, perhaps, you will know how I 
feel. O, Joan, what ought a person to do 
who is very miserable, but who has no right 
to be miserable? How can one be different, 
and stop wishing that things had been dif- 
ferent? It must be selfish to think of one’s self 
when one is comfortable—has a good home.”’ 

“If you would chis get a holt of what you 
want, Miss Teborah.”’ 

“It seems to me I can do nothing, and I’m 
afraid I’m growing wicked. Is it not wicked 
to be discontented ; not to be able to take an 
interest in your work; not to care for the 
trees and the grass, and all the beautiful 
things outdoors?’’ 

“*Vicket not to like crochet, and trees and 
grass!’ mused Joan, with a profound gaze 
at a basket of cherries before her. Finally 
she shook her head; ‘‘It seems a dumb way 
with me, Miss Teborah, to blame yourself 
for doing things you can’t get no holt of. I 
don’t patch my new apron already, till the 
holes come onct. You shall always the first 
thing get a holt, and don’t have nothing to 
do with nothing that can’t be got holt of.” 

Deborah’s consolation consisted principally 
in being mystified by what seemed to her a 
new theory, and in having in a measure un- 
burdened her conscience. She returned to 
the porch and had resumed her knitting, 
when she was aroused by a step on the walk 
near her. 

There was nothing striking or uncommon 
in the appearance of the young man who 
smiled pleasantly, and removed his hat as 
Deborah looked up. He had an interested 
countenance, light hair and mustache, and 
wore bluish gray clothes. 

‘““Whata lapful of sea-foam you have,’’ he 
said, when they had both seated themselves, 
and made their respective remarks about the 
pleasantness of the day; “if you would 
rather knit on, please do so, regardless of me.”’ 

‘I was counting stitches,”’ said Deborah, 
fastening her needle in the spongy mass. 
“‘I’m sorry father and mother are not at 
home ; they went out for a ride,’’ she added, 
forgetting in the novelty of her situation 
that she was uttering what was not a truth- 
ful statement. 

‘“Ves, I saw them.”’ 

Had Wilby not looked up at the roof of 
the porch at that moment, he might have 
seen the happy flush which the above words 
brought to Deborah’s face; but he had a 
habit of looking up with half-closed eyes 
when he was deliberating a serious question. 

‘That, in fact, is the reason why I called,”’ 
he continued, pausing again, but this time 
looking at her, ‘‘I hope I am finding you in 
a very patient and forgiving humor?”’ 


MR. WILBY’S STORY. 








ln her astonishment Deborah could ¢ 
say, ‘“ I 1» 
‘“‘T hardly know how to begin my conf 
sion ; but the substance of it is that I hg 
converted you and this pretty piece of pr 
erty around us into a negotiable farm, for 
own advantage; in short, Miss Nodkin, 
have written a little domestic story of whi 
you are the heroine !’’ 
“A story about me!” But it seemed j 
credible. A story about her—Deborah 
kin—with no life outside of her knitting 
and in spite of her habitual seriousness 
her late gloom, she laughed. 
“Pardon me,” said Wilby, not underst 
ing the laugh. ‘I should have first 
plained that I earn my living in this wy 
and that my living is still such a limited ong 
that the foregoing of an opportunity to dj 
my pen into an original source seem 
of the question until the story was writter 
Then it occurred to me that you were theon¢ 
to decide whether it should be sent to amg 
azine, or burned.”’ 
With a hand that almost trembled Debs 

















produced from his breast pocket and hag 
her, saying, ‘‘ You are so conscientious th” 
am sure you have written nothing th 
should not like.” 
‘I’m afraid I thought more about wa 
a good story ; you know that is always tk 
main purpose.”’ 
“‘Then I would hardly have a right to ob 
ject to what you have written ; certainly n0 
a right to ask you to burn your work.” 
This reply aroused Wilby’s enthusiasm 
“I call this not only generosity, but symp 
thy, Miss Nodkin! And if you will 
pardon the liberty I took in making te 
most of your novel relations, and in not fint 
ing you a better husband than the poor f- 
low whom I gave you to in the last chapter, 
I may be able in the future to,—to do 
for you. But the truth is, I drew so largely 
on my mental capital for the heroine thatth 
hero had to take what was left.” 
‘That is a pity—perhaps I shall not: 
nize myself unless you have put im 
knitting.” a 
There was no more knitting done 
afternoon, nor was the long bone needle 
sumed the next day, nor the next. : 
Yet Deborah had not advanced far in bi 
reading of the manuscript, for Wilby’s eg; 
ular flowing penmanship was little more 
a puzzle to her, being like no chirogay 
which she had ever seen. Here and then 
only could she decipher a full sentence or! 
of description. But it was work for w 
she had happy patience, and the hours 
conjuring a meaning out of the lines of pt 
plexing strokes and irregular angles 
but too swiftly. a 
“What is the verdict, Miss Nodkim! 
Wilby asked one afternoon when a chat 
brought them together on the grassy 
side—‘‘ Guilty or not guilty ?’’ 
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MR. WILBY’S STORY. 


“Of course not guilty,” said Deborah. 

“Thank you. Butseriously, Miss Nodkin, 
Idon’t think many culprits await a judge’s 
decision more anxiously than I have awaited 
ours.”’ 

“J am sorry I kept you waiting so long. 
You might have had it sooner only I readly 
wanted to read it. I hope it will make you 
famous. ’”’ 

“Should you like me to be indebted to you 
for fame ?—But perhaps,”’ he added quickly, 
“I had better defer the question till the fame 
comes. Meanwhile let me thank you once 
more.”’ 

“IT have only been just to you,’’ said De- 
borah. ‘‘Come for your story as soon as 
you like.”’ 

Wilby promised io call the next day, and 
they parted, Deborah hastening to her own 
foom as soon as she arrived home. 

Only a few hours more to give to that 
which seemed to have become a part of her 
life! Not more precious, and not half sosacred 
was the manuscript to its owner. With al- 
most maternal gentleness of touch she un- 
fastened the lid of the writing-case and 
end it. 

ling to her memory the manuscript 

» have been before her eyes, yet it 

.d to her on not seeing it, easier to be- 

ee memory at fault, than that the story 

had been taken away. Hurriedly and with 

adread suspicion stealing on her, she searched 

the various compartments of the writing- 

case, scattering paper, envelopes and news- 

paper clippings about her in wild confusion. 

But the story did not appear, nor did an eager 

search through shelves and bureau-drawers 
teveal it. 

There was then but one explanation for its 
removal, and with almost stilled pulses she 
hastened to the room where her father read 
his newspapers and answered his letters. 

Mr. Nodkin, not as smiling as when we 
saw him starting out for a drive with his 
wife, was seated at his secretary, and the 
the first thing that Deborah saw was the 
bottle of ink that she usually kept in her 
Writing-case before him. This explained his 
errand to her room and the unhappy dis- 
covery. 

_ “If you please, father,’’ she said, speaking 
immediataly, ‘‘did yousee a—did you take—”’ 

“I found a roll of foolery among your 
papers, Deborah,”’ replied Mr. Nodkin some- 
what severely when he had finished his line 
of writing, ‘‘and I want it to be the last thing 
of the kind I ever find in this housé.”’ 

_ “It will be the last ; but please let me have 
ttagain. It is very valuable—to Mr. Wilby.”’ 

“Let Wilby go and learn to drive a mule, 
and be thankful to me for putting his rub- 
bish in the fire, where it will do no more 

arm than it has already done in wasting 
your time.’’ And Mr. Nodkin turned again 
to his writing. 

Mrs. Nodkin had gone the preceding day 
fo Philadelphia to visit her parents, and had 
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not yet returned, and it was even the fate of 
problem-solving Joan to be absent for the 
evening. Deborah never felt as utterly and 
helplessly alone as she did during that long 
July twilight, watching the sun disappear in 
the red mists that wrapped the blue breasts 
of the hills. After awhile there was nothing 
but a red glow in the western sky and a few 
pale stars. Then the oval moon crept out of 
purple clouds east of the zenith, and lights 
could be seen twinkling in the half-dozen 
cottages which were in view. Across the 
public road was the residence of Mrs. Tilt, 
whose guest Mr. Wilby was, and as Deborah 
thought of him sitting on the porch talking 
gayly in utter unconsciousness of what had 
happened—talking perhaps about the story, 
his hopes and his prospects—her thoughts 
resolved themselves into a single resolution. 

With a light step she hurried out of the 
house and across the lawn which looked 
yellow except where the shadows fell upon 
itin the pale moonlight. A short strip of 
dusty white road brought her to the entrance 
to Mrs. Tilt’s place; but before she had 
reached the porch where she had fancied 
Wilby sitting, she noticed a figure standing 
out among the shrubbery, and the next 
moment Wilby, who had been looking at 
the moon through an opera glass, stood 
before her with his glass in his hand. 

‘‘The Tilt’s are not at home, Miss Nod- 
kin,’’ he said a little regretfully; and then, 
in a changed tone, as the moonbeams falling 
on her face, revealed its whiteness. ‘‘ Has 
anything happened? Can I —’’ 

‘‘Oh, the trouble is yours!’ broke in 
Deborah. ‘‘I wish it was mine! Your 
story —’’ 

‘*Is it only about the story — is that all ?’’ 

‘You will think it enough when you 
know that your story is burned! Father —’’ 

Readily guessing the story of the burning 
Wilby could have smiled but for the distress 
he saw the incident had occasioned Deborah. 
‘‘I’m sorry,’’ he said, ‘‘not for the loss of 
the story so much as for the impression I 
fear it has made upon your Father.” 

‘* But the loss of the story, unless you can 
write it again, means a loss of money to 
you.”’ 
~ “Never mind, Miss Nodkin, it is a gain of 
experience. Now I can write a better one.”’ 

‘If you would accept from me the value 
of this one would it not be only right and 
just? What did you estimate it to be 
worth ?”’ 

‘*Pardon me, my dear Miss Nodkin if I 
tell you the exact truth. I expected that 
insignificant looking roll of paper to perhaps 
suggest myself or its hero, such as he was— 
won’t you make the story true? and then we 
can do without the story. It was pretty 
Mrs. Nodkin who finally won consent, al- 
though a small inheritance from her own 
mother made Deborah really independent 
of her father. So the story was a success 
after all. 
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WISH I could know what words 
Mendelssohn thought when he wrote 
his Liedes Ohne Worte,’’ said Adele 
to her friend Thekla. ‘I cannot 
quite determine whether the small notes in 
the Spring Song mean the sounds of flow- 
ing water or the wind through the forest! 
Thekla says she can always hear words in 
these songs!’’ she continued, addressing 
Charlotte. 

**What words could possibly fit themselves 
to this?’’ said Charlotte, turning to Number 
II, C minor, Andante Exwpressivo. 

“If one could interpret the mystery of a 
pine forest at midnight, one might hope to 
find a language for it,’? Thekla replied. 

She went to the piano and began to sing 
in a dreamy voice, as though unconscious of 
the presence of Charlotte and Adele. The 
words of the improvisation seemed to come 
naturally to her lips. The second stanza 
began irregularly where the notes of the 
base clef change to D sharp, C and F sharp, 
and closed on E. She seemed to wish no 
words for the next eleven measures of the 
music, which are so profoundly mournful, 
and only took up the theme of her song 
again at thediminuendo. Inthe third stanza 
the lines repeated themselves over and over 
to that portion of the music where the base 
clef is introduced. Eight measures of this 
music remained unspoken, and only when 
she reached the piano part did she sing the 
ast stanza. 

The girls noted these changes carefully. 

“‘Were those long silences the language 
of emotion?’’ said Charlotte, in undertone. 
‘‘What should lead Thekla to so sad an in- 
terpretation?”’ 

A twilight song, long, long, long 

Through the dark falling, falling, 
In echoes falling ; 

Thou art here, dream so dear, 


Thy voice is calling, thou love art calling, 
Through the dark calling. 


(¢ 


Voices tell to me, life’s young witcherie 
Giows once more, hope of yore, 
Ah, ’tis but memory ! 
Twilight song, lingering long, 
From cloudland falling, falling, 
In echoes falling. 


Why art here, dream so dear, 
Dream so sweet, O, dream enthralling? 
* * * * * 
The dream is flown, night draws on, 
Love long departed, thou the true-hearted, 
I see thee no more! 


The girls did not speak. It was as though 


Thekla herself had sung— 
“Du Heilige, rufe dein tind zu ruck, 


Ich habe genossen das trdische gluck, 
Ich habe gelebt und geliebet.” 


Thekla turned the leaves of the books on 
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the piano as the girls passed silently from 
the room. 

It would seem, in looking in the face of the 
girl, that certain permanent attributes mug 
have been inherited with that name which 
Schiller has made immortal. In her natur 
there seemed to flow a tide of emotions and 
forces which might have been tumultuous in 
one of less noble type, but over which the 
radiant eyes, the sweet proud mouth held 
sway. 

She chose from the many compositions of 
a master hand, Heyer’s beautiful arrangement 
of the words ‘‘Let thy gold be cast in the 
furnace,’’ called ‘Cleansing Fires.’? Her 
hands touched the keys of the piano as 
though they felt the grasp of a friend’s hand, 
and the melody of the strong chords sound- 
ed forth as an incense to the soul of har. 
mony. 

The inward impelling and living power of 
such a song is a mystery not to be explained, 
Who may give a name to the indefinable 
charm, the splendor of a higher world, which 
illumines the face of the angelic painter? 

Now that Thekla was alone, she sang with 
a different power. The accompaniment of 
the song seemed to beat the movement of 
her own over-charged heart, and memoriesof 
past years surrounded her. 

Thekla was the daughter of Judge Hender- 
son of the supreme court. In the midst of 
her retrospections she saw herself again in 
her father’s court room. It was by his own 
request that she was there, as great interest 
had been excited by a criminal case, ia 
which a young man of reputed high charac 
ter had been accused. She was there to 
listen to his defense. 

A few weeks previous she had met one 
whom she had learned to love and honor. 
Then when she heard the name of Frederic 
Leigh associated with a dark crime for which 
he was to be tried in her father’s court, she 
felt it impossible to confess to her father 
that which she had only half confessed her- 
self. 

Thekla believed in her inmost heart that 
the accused was innocent. She remembered 
atime he had stooped to lift a worm gently 
from the path lest it should be trodden by 
some careless foot. 

She could see him with pity in his face fot 
the white dove the wind storm blew from its 
shelter. He gave the little thing to her 
keeping, but with all her care it died before 
the summer was gone. That was not the 
only white dove Thekla buried. For het 
peace-filled days were over. She_ heard 
again her father’s stern slow voice give the 
charge to the jury, and then came the vef- 
dict which sentenced Fredric Leigh to life- 
long imprisonment. 
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The young man turned with one swift 
glance to Thekla. Did she still care for 
him? Thekla did not see, for she had fallen 
as oue stricken by a blow. Frederic Leigh 
had his answer, the one drop of sweetness in 
his bitter cup. 

That night Thekla heard her father say to 
a friend, ‘‘ Thekla, my daughter, has illus- 
trated to-day the wisdom of not giving the 
ballot to women. My child has never been 
present at a criminal trial before, and she 
could not endure the severity of justice. 
Ah, my pet, what woman ever lived who 
could pass such a sentence from her lips!”’ 

Thekla could not reply; the tone of her 
father’s voice only recalled the awful sen- 
tence, and never thereafter could it sound 
the same in herears. The years went by as 
they do, whether hearts are happy or not. 

Through those prison bars no message 
came to Thekla. In the intensity of her 
longing to change the lot of the unhappy 
man, she would have given her youth for the 
proofs of his innocence. The isolation of 
her experience chilled her as though she 
dwelt in the atmosphere of an iceberg. This 
death in life, could find its only solace in 
work which is always waiting. 

From the ungarnered wealth of her heart 
she gave handsful of treasure to the poor 
and sorrowful. 

One day at the Seaman’s Chapel where she 
sang for the service, as she touched the keys 
of the organ, Thekla heard the measured 
tramp of many men walking down the aisle. 
Engrossed with the page before her she did 
not turn her face from the music. She was 
requested by the chaplain at the close of 
the service to sing alone. 

Some impelling influence woke the memo- 
tyof that inspired song which had been the 
companion of her twilight reveries, ‘‘Cleans- 
ing Fires.” The words of the song came 
full and slow in sweet contralto tones, ‘‘ Bless 
the cleansing fires, and the furnace of loving 
pain.’’ 

Again she heard the slow tramp of feet, 
and turning saw a long procession of men 
pass through tl door. 

The chan!aiv at the same moment placed 


GO, MY SONG! 
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a paper in her hand. Thekla read, ‘‘ Fred- 
eric Leigh blesses the singer and the song.’’ 
Then as one in a dream she heard, ‘‘they 
are the convicts detailed to sea coast duty. 
They were allowed this act of worship be- 
fore their departure.”’ 

After a pause the Chaplain said, ‘‘I have 
been listening through the night to a sad 
death-bed confession. An old man in the 
Spanish quarter of the city gave me this 
letter, his testimony that he is the author of 
the crime for which an innocent man has 
suffered all these years. 

‘The name of the condemned man was 
Frederic Leigh. I would like to send this 
letter to your father, that he may act in the 
matter, as I am unable to do so.”’ 

As though grasping for the bread of life; 
Thekla clasped the paper and fled out of 
the chapel and down the long sandy beach. 
She would find her father, and that very day 
Frederic Leigh might be released. Surely 
the gates of Heaven were opening! 

The great sea waves rolled at her feet. 
On the other side rose the dark, rocky shore. 
The tide was coming in. 

Along the sands were the marks of many 
feet. The condemned men had passed along 
the same way. She wondered vaguely who 
had walked by his side. 

The sea called her, but she did not hear. 
The water crept to her feet; she did not 
feel it. 

At last the hour is coming when she will tell 
him of this love, strong as life. A strange 
sound is in her ears, she seems to hear a 
w“oice singing the familiar hymns of her 
childhood. And among them come back 
the words of the song, 

‘Do not let thy spirit quaill 
As gold is tried by fire, 
The heart is tried by pain!” 

Again the sea warned her, but she heard 
not. The spirit of the song surrounded her. 
She felt no terror. The tide rolled in. 

Another day they found her among the 
drifted sea-sands. 

The words of the confession which would 
free Frederic Leigh and prove his innocence 
were there, safely thurst over the still heart. 





Go, flv Song! 


PVO, my song, by love set free, 
G Where my darling waits for me, 
In the still light of the moon ! 
Tell her that I follow soon. 

In her heart another song, 

Mate of thine, the whole day long, 
In a gentle rapture sings: 

By its side there fold thy wings, 
And together sing duett 

Till my own and I have met. 
Then, my song, no need of thee,— 
Love will speak to her and me. 


O°... CX V—No. 4. 


—GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 





“Kecord of GAomen.” sittl 


Tennessee has a woman for State Librarian—Mrs, 
S. P. Lorie. 

A new town in Texas has been named in honor of 
Miss Frances E. Willard. 


Cwenty-two American women artists had pictures 
in the Spring Paris Salon. 

Mme. Minnie Hauk has been appointed officer de 
lV’ Académie for services rendered to French musical 
art. 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton has written a new 
book of social studies, entitled ‘‘ Ourselves and our 
Neighbors.’’ 

Miss Mary Anderson has added to her repertoire, 
by a brilliant dual performance of Hermione and 
Perdita in ‘‘ A Winter’s Tale.”’ 

Mrs. Adam T. Bruce of New York, has given ten 
thousand dollars to the John’s Hopkins University 
to establish a fellowship of biology. 

‘‘Samantha in Saratoga”’ is the title of the new 
book by Miss Marietta Holley, author of ‘‘ Betsy 
Bobbitt,” and “‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife.” 

Mme. di Cesnola, of New York, is doing an im- 
portant work in the training of orphan Italian child- 
rento domestic and other industries. 

Mrs. Clara S. Haysand Miss Nellie E. Rawson have 
received the degree of Master of Domestic Economy 
(M.D.E.) from the Iowa Agricultural College. 

Miss Isabella Prince, of Californiag is the first 
American woman who has been admitted to the 
School of Oriental Languages (Arabic and Persian) 
in Paris. . 

Mrs. James Brown Potter has a new play, ‘‘ Mdille. 
De Bressier,’’ which she presents at the Gaiety 
Theatre in London this summer, and next autumn 
in New York. 

A new biography of Mme. De Stael will shortly be 
ready. The author is Lady Blennerhassett, who is 
said to have spent more than twelve years in collect- 
ing materials for the book. 

The Princess Christian, while in Berlin, labored at 
the completion ofthe English edition of the ‘‘Memoirs 
of Wilhelmine Margravine of Baireuth,” sister of 
Frederick the Great, which is now in press. 

Mme. Ristori, whois now staying in Rome, is occu- 
pying her leisure by writing her memoirs, dating 
from her first appearance on the stage. She was 
then a mere infant, being but three months old. 

Miss Emily S. Clarke, of Harrisville, Burrillville, 
R. I., is successfully carrying on the business of an 
insurance agent. For ten vears she has been the 
successor of her father in the agencies, at the request 
of the companies. 

Miss Elvira Inzulza Diaz has received the diploma 
of licentiate in medicine and pharmacy at the 
hands of the rector of the University, Valparaiso, 
Chili, who congratulated her as the first of her sex to 
receive it in Chili. 

Mrs. R. P. Newby, the cattle queen of New Mexico, 
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‘“Woman’s Cattle Endowment’’ Company, for the ‘# 
enlargement of stock operations. — 
olic 

The ‘‘ Honorable Order of Domestic Service '’ wags Fore 
organized last January in connection with the Lon- prov: 


don Quiver. It has already upwards of three thousand in Z 
members whose dates of service range from twenty- direc 


five years to upwards of half a century. istry 
Miss Cleveland is to be associated with Mrs, In | 
to Vit 


Martha J. Lamb in the editorship of the MAGazing 
OF AMERICAN History, and will remove to New § Ploye 
York from Holland Patent,in October. She willalso J is not 
have a department of history in the school of Mrs, Italy. 
Sylvanus Reed. 
The Hindoo Fatriot states that several novels have 
been written by Hindoo ladies in Bengalia, some of ue 
which are of considerable merit. The latest is one 
entitled ‘“‘Satitva Saroja,’’ and its author is Mrs, oad 
Mahamay-Dutt. It is recommended as ‘‘a picture of an 
quiet domestic life in Bengal.’ “LD 
Through the influence of the Woman’s Christian sudie: 
Temperance Union of Delaware, bills have been § educat 
passed by the Legislature raising the age of protec- self-su: 
tion to fifteen years; prohibiting the sale of impure The 
literature, and making scientific temperance instruc § jn oct 
tion compulsory in all public schools. birth. 
A society has been organized among Japanese § of Mrs 
women to cultivate a taste for foreign cooking. §f tive Co: 
Many Japanese women of good birth are invited to § Record 
dinner by Europeans in Yokohama, Tokio,and Na § heal cc 
ga:ki, and they find it very difficult to accept the § Cub, w 
hospitalities offered or reciprocate them. One s 





The officers of the Ladies’ Art Association of New ‘ast fev 
York are: Mrs. Ferdinand A. Marsily, President; mly gi 
Mrs. G. W. Kyle, Cor. Secretary ; E.C. Field, Treas J *¢ able 
urer ; Vice-presidents, Mrs. S. R. Hartley ; Mrs. M thought 
W. Holcombe, Mrs. Ella Doughty, Miss H. Maw persued 
Henry ; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Doulevy. be antic 
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‘The editors of the Belgian Liberal journals, ina The F 
spirit of ‘collegiality,’ ask for the sympathy and owes its 
co-operation of their readers in a jubilee of an ur recently 
usual character. Mme. Caroline Popp has just sppointi 
completed her fiftieth year as editress of the chief intender 
Liberal paper in Flanders, the Journal des Bruges. of the 1 

Countess Bethlen-Maurer, a Hungarian lady, has § thirty-fiy 
become the benefactress of the district of Nagy-Sellyk, § and Phil 
in Transylvania, the place of her residence. She ff by one < 
employs many hundred poor peasant women and tountry. 
children for the manufacture of those gorgeous Miss G 
woolen fabrics which are the pride of Hungaria® § missione 
home industry. working 


Miss Emily Faithfvl, writing on the coming cot least 3,000 
ference to consider the industrial position of womem, guilds, ar 
past thre 


urges that three points must be insisted upon: & 
The need of definite training for girls. 2. The best Means gr 





work, at fair market price, must be given. 3. Social thalf do: 

prejudices must be abandoned, and ladies must havt Pleasant | 

courage to go into business. tlecture 
Women p! 


Of the fifty-one thousand persons or more who cor 2 
b i Service to 
stitute the permanent post-office staff, some six thot 
i Mrs. Do 
sand are women. If the state of affairs at the genertl i Sum 


controls the water-courses covering many thousands post-office in London may be taken as a fair criterion Ren any 


of acres of land. She is endeavoring to form a 


of that prevailing throughout the provinces, there br epee 
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little reason to doubt of the success which has at- 
tended the employment of women in the post-offices. 

A home for women teachers of every sect has been 
opened in Dresden, where they can remain during 
holidays, or while looking out for fresh situations. 
Foreigners also are admitted, and it has already 
proved of great convenience to many. The home is 
in Ziegelstrasse, No. 13, and as newspapers and 
directories can be obtained there, it serves as a reg- 
istry office also. 

In the large lithographic establishment belonging 
to Virano in Rome, many girls and women are em- 
ployed who give satisfaction to the directors. This 
isnot the first instance of female lithographers in 
Italy. La Donna reports that in the Minelli estab- 
lishment at Rovigo, two women (a mother and 
daughter) have been working for many years with 
extraordinary ability. 

Pundita Ramabai, who recently spoke in 
New York on the condition of women in India, 
was invited to America in 1886, by the Dean of the 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, Rache! I,. Bodley, 
M.D. This Hindoo woman, on completing her 
studies, will return to India to open a school for the 
education of widows, to teach that unfortunate class 
self-support and independence, 

The ‘‘ Woman’s Congress”’ will meet in New York 
in October, for the first time since the year of its 
birth. The general arrangements are in the hands 
of Mrs. Wm. Tod Helmuth, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of Sorosis, and Mrs. Mary A. Newton, 
Recording Secretary of Sorosis, and chairman of the 
lcal committee, which represents the well-known 
Club, whose guest the ‘‘ Congress ”’ will be. 

One special feature of the charitable work of the 
last few years, isthe multitude of women who not 
oly give thought and time in carrying it on, but 
are able to put into concise and clear language their 
thoughts and experience upon the best methods to be 
pursued. Women are “ finding a voice,’’ and as might 
teanticipated, the result is a great increase of practi- 
al knowledge of the special womanly side of work. 

The Free Kindergarten System of Philadelphia 
owes its origin to Miss Anna C, Hallowell, who has 
recently turned it over to the Public School Board, 
appointing as Director, or General Visiting Super- 
intendent, Miss Constance Mackenzie, a daughter 
of the late Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. There are 
thirty-five schools embraced in this primary system, 
and Philadelphia rounds out its public school work 
by one of the best manual training schools in the 
fountry. 

Miss Grace H. Dodge, the new woman school com- 
missioner, of New York, is the moving spirit of the 
working girls’ guilds in that city, which number at 
least 3,000 members. There are six or eight of the 
guilds, and all of them have sprung up during the 
past three years. Their continued organization 
Means growing intelligence where it is needed most, 
thalf dozen libraries started in as many club rooms, 
pleasant places for evening resort,with now and then 
alecture and a simple tea, and, last but not least, 
women physicians regularly employed to give skilled 
%ervice to all who need it. 

Mrs. Dora Salter has been elected Mayor of Argo- 
tia, Sumner County, Kan., by a larger majority 
than any other candidate ever received in that city. 

ler opponent was one of the leading citizens. 
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The Ladies Auxiliary Committee, in connection 
with the Local Committee of the Academy of Science, 
for the reception and entertainment in New York, 
this summer, of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, consists of Mrs. Abram S. 
Hewitt, President ; Mrs. Nicholas Fish, first mem- 
ber; Miss Winifred Edgerton, Secretary ; and Mrs. 
Sylvanus Reed, Treasurer. The Local Committee 
numbers four hundred of the most prominent men 
and women in the metropolis. 

In a recent lecture given in Paris, Madame Olympe 
stated that the French woman has in many respects 
a lower legal status than any other woman in Europe. 
She cannot be a civil witness; and if she remains 
virtuous she remains under degrading subjection to 
her husband. It is only when his misconduct enables 
her to divorce him, that she becomes the mistress of 
her fortune. Mdme. Olympe said that drunkenness 
is increasing fearfully among the men, on account of 
the general adulteration of wines; but that in 
France, women even of the most abandoned charac- 
ter are never drunkards. 

Mrs. C. DuBois, the founder, and devoted worker 
for many years in the interests of the ‘“‘ Nursery and 
Child’s Hospital”” of New York, has taken up a’ 
needed and most important work, that of Training 
Nurses for the poor. The system of trained nursing 
has done away with much of the old voluntary 
service ; and the poor, who cannot afford the price 
demanded, suffer greatly in illness for want of ne- 
cessary attendance. Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. 
Astor, and many other ladies have subscribed to a 
Fund for this purpose, and the characteristic energy 
of Mrs. DuBois is bound to make it a success. 

The New Orleans Picayune recently celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Eliza J. Nicholson, who is the only woman living who 
is at once the controllitig proprietor and editor-in- 
chief of a great metropolitan daily journal, as she 
was the first woman connected with the press in the 
South. She became literary editor of the Sunday 
Picayune in the face of much adverse criticism thata 
woman should occupy such a position, though now 
there is nota newspaper in New Orleans that has 
not several ladies on its staff. She subsequently 
married the proprietor, Col. Holbrook, who died, be- 
queathing her the paper, burdened with a debt of 
$80,000. Her lawyers and relatives advised her to take 
the thousand dollars awarded her by law, and 
abandon the paper and its cares. The business 
manager, Mr. Geo. Nicholson, alone counselled her 
to keep it. She took his advice, and through ex- 
cellent management, and the aid of a devoted staff, 
paid off the debt, built new offices, greatly improved 
the paper, and is now the head of a superb establish- 
ment. 

The highest officer in Hawaii (the largest of the 
Sandwich Islands), the representative of the King, is 
always a woman. She is appointed bythe King, and 
holds her position at his pleasure. The present one 
is a handsome native woman of thirty-five or forty 
years. Her husband is an educated man who has 
been in the Legislature several times. He speaks 
English, which she does not. 

Miss Anna C. Bracket, formerly of St. Louis, and 
now the talented principal of the Boston normal 
school, has written an interesting paper to the Ameri- 
can Journal of Education. 








Gossip from > 


New York. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘“‘ WIT AND WISDOM OF WOMEN.” 


When the editor asked me to write a New York let- 
ter for this magazine in place of the ‘‘Society”’ letter 
of Jenny June, my first answer was—‘‘No, thank 
you.” For though proverbially social, I do not dote 
on or know much about ‘‘Sassiety,’’ in the strict 
sense of the word. I knew I could never furnish 
thrilling items about a ‘‘Patriarch’s Ball,” where 
“Mrs. High Lofty wore pale lemon-colored tulle with 
satin bodice, diamond and sapphire ornaments; and 
Mrs. Vain O’Showy, pearl white brocade, the train 
trimmed with brown plush, a diamond tiara and dia- 
mond necklace of four pointed stars.” I avoid church 
weddings, and so could not go into raptures over doz- 
ens of charming brides. I have never been to Tux- 
edo Park and never expect to be invited ; never have 
ridden on top of a coach in the Park; care mighty 
little about fashion as long as my dressmaker and 
milliner kindly see that I look like the rest of the 
crowd. Ido not dance, play an indifferent game of 
whist, abhor a big reception and think private the- 
atricals a bore. So you see how absolutely unfitted 
I am for the position offered me. Sydney Smith says 
that in this world the round people get into square 
holes and vice-versa, andI shall be only one more 
proof of his witty statement. 

Then, too, Iam scribbling now for the July num- 
ber and June has not yet come. I always pitied 
authors who had to write Odes to Spring in Decem- 
ber, and Christmas carols on the hottest day of 
july. 

I could have told you of the dog show to which I 
always go, but cannot really enjoy, because the dogs 
themselves seem so excited and unhappy, so tired 
and cross and jealous. Still it is interesting, and 
one must admire the noble St. Bernards, the digni- 
fied mastiff, the slender graceful hounds, the loving 
colly—of all dogs the most human; and even the 
tiny toy-terrier and fat anxious little pugs, with their 
absurd expression of over responsibility, and blesé 
melancholy ; but no pets for me, not even the wocly 
English or shaggy French poodle. What an amount 
of real care is given to dogs. From strong men like 
Landseer and Dr. John Brown, to lonely warm-heart- 
ed spinsters, like Miss Mitford; strong self-reliant 
women like Frances Power Cobbe; delicate intellec- 
tual invalids as Mrs. Browning; athletic giants like 
Christopher North. Why, I could easily fill this en- 
tire number with quotations to prove how univers- 
ally the dog is cared for. 

Mrs. Browning honored her dog ‘‘Flush,”’ given her 
by Miss Mitford, with a sonnet and an exquisite 
poem. No one who ever cared for a dog can read it 
aloud without a tremor in the voice : 


‘Other dogs in thymy dew 

Tracked the hares, and followed through 
Sunny moor or meadow. 

This dog only crept and crept, 

Next a languid cheek that slept, 
Moving in the shadow.”’ 


Miss Mitford’s gushing eulogy upon one of her 
many dogs is ludicrously intense, but how real was 
the grief of the rosy cheeked old lady when ‘‘Mossy”’ 
expired. ‘‘I forgot to say that his breath was al- 
ways sweet and balmy, his coat always glossy like 


satin, and he never had any disease or anything to 
make him disagreeable in his life. Many other 
thingsI have omitted, and so should I if I were to 
write a whole volume of his praise ; for he was above 
all praise, sweet angel. I have enclosed some of the 
hair cut off by papa after his death, and some ofthe 
hay on which he was laid out. Heaven bless him, 
beloved angel.”’ 

Byron, Scott, Walpole, Frederick the Great, Mary 
Queen of Scots, Bismark, Carlisle, were all dog lov 
ers. In our own country many beautiful tributes 
have been paid to them. Hamerton says that the 
comparative shortness of the lives of dogs is the only 
imperfection in the relation between them and us, 
If they had lived to three-score and ten, man and 
dog might have traveled through life together ; but, 
as it is, we must either have a succession of pets or 
live in a dull condition of dog-less-ness. But a society 
letter must not be devoted exclusively to dogs; al 
though I do think they are more interesting and lov- 
able than many human beings, and I remember with 
fondness one or two whom I would rather meet in 
another existence than some of my acquaintances. 
For all that, I know few more disgusting spectacles 
than to see a fat middle-aged woman, who has evi 
dently given more attention to her stomach than her 
brain, leading about, or more correctly, led about by 
a cross, conceited, corpulent and generally disgust. 
ing pug. And such a woman’s conversation, or 
twaddling pretence of conversation, mostly anecdot- 
ical about said monstrosity, is enough to make de 
mons laugh and angels weep. 

But if you have had enough of dogs come with me 
and see the cows at the ‘‘ Dairy and Cattle Show.” 
The bovines marched in as the dogs were taken out 
Beecher said that a cow was an ugly animal, but 
looked well at a distance. These cows are really 
beautiful, the Jerseys, Ayrshires, Guernseys and 
Holsteins, the latter taking the prize for the best 
butter cows. And the bulls, no, let me spell it with 
a ‘‘caterpillar,’? as one of the scholars said in Eng-: 
lish, as She is Taught, the Bulls were superb. For 
various reasons I have never been very near a bull 
before, and it was great fun to march along witha 
feeling of security, past long rows of these glorious 
animals and just admire without fear, their size and 
strength and the handsome black eyes turned fierce. 
ly upon the crowd. 

One wealthy merchant of this city, who had @ 
large display of Jerseys from his stock farm in Ver 
mont, told me that he thinks he owes his present 
health, perhaps his life, to his interest in this hobby, 

His physician insisted that he would die if he didn’t 
goto Europe; but he preferred to go back to the 
old farm where his boyhood was spent, and try what 
nature and good country air and living among the 
cows would do for him. He is now perfectly well 
and extremely proud and happy, as two of his ani- 

mals took important prizes. 

Iremember Fletcher Webster’s telling me of hie 
father’s great liking for his oxen; waking him by 
daybreak to go out with him to the barn and hold@ 
lantern while the great statesman fed his pets with 
corn. ‘ Better society than I find im the Senate, my 
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son,” he once remarked, when the sleepy boy com- 
plained a little at being roused so early. 


Or, if you are hard to please and care nothing for 
dogs and cows, take a look with me at the groups of 
birds ; eighteen varieties in all, absolutety faithful 
reproductions as to birds-nests and the habitat of 
each, which is the newest attraction at the Museum 
of natural history. Mr. Jenness Richardson finds 
the nest and brings it with its actual surroundings to 
aquiet little English lady, Mrs. Mogridge, whocopies 
everything exactly, not in wax but ina new and plastic 
material invented by herself, which will tear but can- 
not be broken. The real earth is baked and especi- 
ally prepared, freed from all insect life, then glued 
together. Sometimes a real bough of a tree is taken 
as foundation ; then itis almost impossible to tell 
where nature ends and art begins. 

See for instance, the song sparrow with its nest 
almost on the ground inadamp-place. Near by isthe 
imprint of a cow’s foot, she had come dangerously 
nearand even nibbled the grass that hid the very 
entrance of the little home. Mr. Richardson says it 
isnoeasy task tolug these masses of damp sod weigh- 
ing from one totwo hundred pounds on a hot day, 
back to his boat or wagon, pursued by a hungry host 
of mosquitoes. 

By the way, I saw in the Park last Saturday, while 
strolling about to watch the merry children’s parties, 
that a robin had returned to build right under 
Shakespeare’s arm on hisstatue! The elbowis bent 
and the bird was irresistibly tempted. I wonder if 
the policemen will allow it to remain. I think a 
pet would make a pretty story out of that. Thereis 
abook devoted tothe ‘‘Ornithology’’ of Shakespeare. 


I wonder if he spoke particularly of the honest, 

homely, well-beloved robin; I truly believe that if 
lecould know of this he would value the compli- 
ment of the bird nestling under his arm to go to 
housekeeping more than most of the laborious anno- 
ttions which try so hard to tell us what the great 
Master meant. 

But that is sacrilege. 
aything worse! 

Now if all this talk fails to interest you, we might 
dwell for a few moments on Theosophy, the reigning 
snsation among certaincliques here. Iwonder that 
Henry George does not bring Buddhistic secrets to 
lisaid in his anti-poverty crusade ; forI learn, from 
good authority, that if men and women would but 
lve righteously they would not require food but 
would imbibe sufficient nutriment ‘‘ by the osmose 
fom the air.’ That is the way man lived in the 
kginning, and to return to this easy manner of 
tking one’s meals would greatly simplify the prob- 
kms which are now staring us in the face. 


Let me stop before saying 


Ihave many friends who are Theosophists ; friends 








vhom I admire and respect and love. They ask me 
listen to lectures on this theme ; they will, them- 
tives, lecture to me, solus, at length, whenever an 
pertunity occurs. They tell me they never knew 
l happiness, solid peace till now. All is clear, all 
Bexplained. They know just why they are here 
just what they will do in another sphere. This 
gratifying and valuable. But my mind getsin a 
less muddle as I try earnestly to follow them. 
nnot yet grasp the situation. And when I look 
the word ‘‘ Osmose,’’ in Worcester’s unabridged 
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and find that it is ‘‘that property of animal mem- 
brane, or unglazed earthen-ware, by which an un- 
interrupted communication is produced between two 
fluids of different densities, when placed on opposite 
sides of it,’ I get moreand more confused; my 
brain fails me, and I feel as I did when sitting at the 
Concord School of Philosophy endeavoring to under- 
stand whether ‘‘an atom could be said to be inside 
or outside potentiality.’”’ I know one atom which 
was very much “outside ’’ of the whole mystery, and 
as summer is upon us with its luscious fruits and de- 
licious vegetables, I think I’ll cling to boiled corn 
and peaches instead of relying on ‘‘ osmose,’’ just at 
present. 

Others are deeply engrossed by the mind 
cure. One lady tells me that if she goes to lecture on 
this subject without her luncheon, all desire for food 
is taken away, she being fed mentally. 


A man who has been relieved of hideous dyspepsia 
and has paid one hundred dollars for six or eight 
lessons in the wondrous art, offered toteach me all 
he knew, justas a matterof friendship. The princi- 
pal point seems to be that all disease is nothing but 
imagination, so we must insist that we are well and 
health returns. When you sit in a dentist’s chair, or 
have a neuralgic headache, or hit your ankle against 
a rocker or arock, simply imagine that you are not 
suffering, and it willall goaway. My waitress was tor- 
tured by bilious colic the other day and I tried to as- 
sure her that she wasin no pain, that ifshe would de- 
termine to be well, she was well. ButI failed; and 
my own experiments in this direction when I sat for 
three hours, having the backest of back teeth exca- 
vated and refilled, was not encouraging. 


These are the most flourishing isms of the day. 
But this is not at all akin to society. 


I notice that the fashionables stay much longer in 
the city this summer, making the season last until 
the 1st of July, as they doin London. Cards are out 
for receptions in June, and then off to Saratoga or 
Tuxedo, Newport, and later, Lenox; from whence it 
will not be the elegant thing to return until Christ- 
mas. Three houses at least are now considered nec- 
essary for comfort, with a good deal of travel besides. 
And at all these houses they dress and dine and 
dance and gossip and flirt, and see the same people, 
which to some would be an unbearable infliction. 


How well I remember GoDEy’s LADy’s Book in my 
young days. How I wondered at the gorgeous pat- 
tern plates which now look so stiff and grotesque ; 
how I reveled in the delightful love stories. I think 
‘“‘Marion Harland ’’ began her literary career with 
this magazine. Then, as years went on, I had the 
temerity to send an article for which I desired pay. 
But it was promptly returned by the gracious editor 
who assured me they had a wealth of splendid ma- 
terial which people were glad to have printed with- 
out remuneration. Now, my dear friend, Mrs. Croly 
is at the helm and I can have a little space all to my- 
selfeach month. Bear with me thistime. It is new 
business for me, but I knowI can think of many 
things to talk about of which you will like to hear. 
This is just an awkward, half-timed, but wholly cor- 
dial bow before a new audience, whom I am sure I 
shall like and whol trust will like 

KATE SANBORN. 








To-day and To-morrow. 


THE EVENTS AND INVENTIONS THAT ARE Most TALKED ABOUT. A CHAPTER 
OF CONTEMPORANEOUS HISTORY. 


LL the world seems to be at peace, just at pres- 

ent. This is very seldom the case, for it some- 
how happens that a month rarely passes without 
certain portions of the human race being arrayed 
against each other in deadly conflict. It is a lament- 
able fact that history is mainly a record of inter- 
national or race conflicts: years of war and weeks 
of peace tell the story of man’s life on this planet 
since the dawn of history. Although just at this 
time there are no wars, still it is estimated that some 


12,000,000 of men are constantly under arms, ready 
to be led to battle; and strangely enough eleven- 
twelfths of the armed soldiers are to be found in 
civilized countries, which profess to follow the teach- 
ings of the Prince of Peace. The next great war, 
which is to shake the very earth, will not be in Asia 
or in Africa, inhabited by people we regard as sav- 
age and heathen ; but it will be in Europe, and the 
nations engaged will be those that rank highest in 
civilization and christianity. 
* * * a * * * * 
HERE is a mighty war impending in the Old 
World, though it may not break out for one or 
two years. A peaceful settlement of existing com- 
plications is not possible, until literally millions of 
men confront each other in hostile array. France 
wants ‘‘revanche”’ and the restoration of Alsace and 
Lorraine. Germany finds herself pent up and looks 
with covetous eye upon Holland and Belgium east 
of the Rhine. She wants Amsterdam and Antwerp 


as outlets for her commerce. She would like to cap- 
ture the Dutch colonial possessions which would 
give her a portion of the world-wide commerce she 
is aiming to secure. Austria wishes to extend her 
Sway over the Sclavic populations of southeastern 
Europe. Russia demands Constantinople, so that 
she may have one great seaport which will connect 
her with the trade of the world from which she is 
now excluded. Great Britain wishes to keep Russia 
crippled, so that the latter cannot wrest Hindoostan 
from her grasp. These various ambitiqns and fears 
can never be finally set at rest without war, perhaps 
several wars. 


° * * * * % x x 


I APOLEON the Great said, ‘‘in fifty years Europe 

will be Cossack or Republican.” Certain writers 
have held that before the first quarter of the twenti- 
eth century has passed, Europe will be both Russian- 
ized and Republicanized ; that is to say the musco- 
vite armies will in time over-run Europe, but that 
the civilization of the latter will overcome Russian 
autocracy and transform the Old World into a vast 
Federal Republic. Russia’s attitude toward the rest 


of Europe is similar to that of Macedonia toward 
ancient Greece. A muscovite Alexander will do for 
the one, what Alexander the Great did for the other; 
the history of Europe is not unlike that of Greece. 
For in the ancient world, Athens, Sparta, Thebes, 
not to mention lesser communities came, one after 
the other, to the front as dominant powers. So in 
Europe, Italy, Spain, France, and more recently Ger- 
many, have in their turn been the leading powers. 
But according to this prophecy, Russia will be the 
poe and the greatest of the conquering European 
nations. 


* & & * * “ * * 
HE mention of Russia suggests the Greek church. 
It is said that messages have recently passed 
between the Czar and the Pope of Rome, looking 
toward a reconciliation between the Greek and 
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Roman ecclesiastical organizations. The divisiog _ 
dates back to the fourth century and relates to mat. ed 
ters of doctrine and church organization, which tof the: 
the modern mind do not seem vital. There was talk high 
in times past of a union between the Episcopal§ nal’ 
churches of England and the United States and the thei 
Greek church, but it came to nothing. A real union — 


of the Roman and Greek ecclesiastical organizations, 
would be a notable event in the contemporary his — , 
tory of the religions of the world. The chances are, 
however, against any such union at present, for 
the question of precedence, between the Pope of 
Rome and the head of the Greek church could nothe 


easily settled. A union would be more feasible, by 8 
should the time ever come, when the armies of Rus. com 
sia would be supreme on the continent of Europe, oa tl 
It is undeniable that as time eee by less stress is derb: 
being made on doctrinal differences. Religionis§ .~ 
being regarded more as a matter of life and feeling, § '4- 
Indeed one eminent authority, Matthew Arnold, de afew 
fines religion as being ‘‘ morality touched withemo 9 goy¢ 
tion.’’ While the great body of the Christian world 4 
would not accept this definition of their religious life J ‘10 | 
yet it cannot be denied that modern believers care freig 
ess about creeds than did their forefathers. holde 
ties. 
7 x“ 7 * ~ * +” s this | 
. , more 
XOME 21,000 miles of new railroad has been pte be th 
jected in this country of which from twelve to J of th 


fifteen thousand will be constructed this year. This} ¢ 
will be at least one-third more miles of new road 
than the largest previous year. At the present rate, 































before the close of the century, we will have more aboli: 
miles of railway than all the rest of the world com § j.1q 
bined. Our mileage is now nearly equal tothatofal § j, wn, 
Europe. The average time of our trains are not#®@ gone 
swift as those of the Old World nor are they quite#® # mem) 
safe. But on our trunk lines there are more cot bat ti 
veniences and comforts than in Europe. The bet ut t 
that they have got abroad are our own Pullman cafs whicl 
But those in Europe do not equal for luxury Pover 
Pullman saloon and sleeping cars on our leading dtl 
lines. The newest improvement is what is known § 4¢: 
as the vestibule cars. This is an arrangement by J audie 
which the ends of the cars are joined together, 808 § tries + 
to make the whole train practically one suite of cot J in the 
necting rooms. It seems like going from one and ci 
appoiuted apartment to another and you are 008 hoth j 
conscious of the change of cars. These vestibule§ of the 
trains have been called the “ Asiatic Limited,” for edly, 
they are designed in the first place to supply thei the I 
wants of passengers from Europe who wish to 8% they y 
to Asia. They can purchase tickets in the chi cireun 
cities of Europe, to take them by steamer and rail at the 
to any of the eastern seaports of Asia. The trait® condit 
from New York to San Francisco will be run in four Any 
days and a half. Women and children can thusf roy, 
travel with the utmost safety and with every appl] the ay 
ance of modern luxury more than half roundt wants 
globe. How few of us realize the marvelous Mf tines 
rovements in travel, compared with even twenty-B can or 
ve years ago. We are living in a New World. scienc 
change from place to place on the earth’s surface 8B tothe 
no longer looked forward to with apprehension, 10% of 4)) , 
there is no danger and no discomfort. Indeed many j 
people have better surroundings and greater caf 
and better cooked food, when they are on the HE 
than at home. “ee 
* * * * * *- * ‘ seem 
6 Gane wisdom of government interference in the asa m 
railway system of a country has been much d&@ Alumi: 
cussed since the interstate commerce law went itis tt 
operation. The construction of railway lines would 
been left to private corporations in Great Bri if it co 


and the United States. But on the continent 
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Europe the governments own the larger part of the 
steam transportation lines. As might be expected, 
the private corporations show more enterprise than 
do the governments. The railway system of the 
United States has been far more rapidly developed 
than that of continental Europe. But, it is charged 
and doubtless with good reason that our railway 
system is wasteful,—that the stock and bonds of our 
roads represent over 8,000,000,000 of dollars, when 
the actual cost in money was not half thatsum. As 
aconsequence the charges for freight and fare are 
higher than on the continent, because the *‘ pater- 
nal’? governments have been more economical in 
their construction accounts, than have the specula- 
tive contractors and railway magnates of Great Bri- 
tain and the United States. 


« * * * * * * * 


NE of the most serious charges against railway 

management by private corporations instead of 
by government, is that it masses the wealth of the 
community into few hands. There is no rich class 
oa the continent analagous to our Jay Gould, Van- 
derbilt, and the other wealthy railway men of Amer- 
ica. The money which our system accumuiates in 
afew hands, in Germany, for instance, goes into the 
Government treasury to maintain armies and sus- 
tain the civil administration. Then the charges for 


freight are very much less, as there are no stock- 
holders clamoring for dividends on watered securi- 
ties. This side ofthe question is rarely presented in 
this country, nevertheless it is worth considering, 
more especially as the interstate commerce bill may 
be the first step by our government toward control 
of the railway system of this country. 


* * * * * * * * 


HIS is an age of great projects. Henry George 

and Priest McGlynn have formed a society to 
abolish poverty throughout the earth. They have 
held great mass meetings at the Academy of Music 
in New York, and elsewhere, to see what can be 
done to reduce the sum of human misery. The 
members of the new society seem very enthusiastic, 
but there is a disposition to laugh at the movement, 
which is perhaps natural under the circumstances. 
Poverty cannot be abolished by eloquent speeches 
and the passage of humanitarian resolutions by large 
audiences. Yet after all, the good people of all coun- 


tries must wish that somehow there was less poverty 
inthe world. It is a reflection upon our christianity 
and civilization when there is such appalling miser 
both in town and country, at a time when the wealt 
of the community is steadily increasing. Undowlsi- 
edly, there is less distress now-a-days than of yore. 
The poor are better housed, clothed and fed than 
they were in past generations. In our own country 
circumstances favor the growth of a very rich class 
atthe expense of the middle class. But yearly, the 
condition of the working class is being bettered. 
Any goemene improvement in the life and sur- 
roundings of the mass of mankind mustcome through 
the application of scientific methods to the daily 
wants of mankind. The advocacy of anarchical doc- 
trines will not help the poor. Their advancement 
can cnly come through the establishment of a social 
science which will be all-embracing and will appeal 
to the common sense and aim at the common welfare 
of all classes of the community. 


* * * * x * * * 

HE announcement that a cheaper method has 

been discovered of making aluminium may not 
seem very important to the average reader, yet, 
48a matter of fact, this is a very momentous matter. 
Aluminium is the most abundant metal on earth, for 
itis the base of all the clay soil on the globe. It 
Would also be the most useful metal known to man, 


vif it could be extracted from the earth as cheaply as 
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isiron. But unfortunately, so far, it is not availabe 
for human uses because of the cost in separating it 
from its earthy surroundings. Aluminium is as light 
as hard wood; it is more tenacious than iron; as 
hard as steel; as ductile as lead,—it will not oxidize 
and will take on a high burnish. In short it has 
most of the best qualities of all other metals and 
none of their imperfections. Its alloys also will be 
of the utmost value. Unquestionably the air-ship of 
the future will be made of aluminium. It would 
take the place of steel if it could be produced as 
cheaply, and will enter into the composition of all 
the utensils used by man. It has been steadily get- 
ting cheaper. It now looks as if this century wil) 
not close without such a reduction in the cost of ex 
tracting this wonderful metal as will make it avail- 
able for many useful purposes. It now costs from 
eight to ten dollars a pound to produce, and in Lon- 
don it sells from twelve to fifteen dollars a pound. 
By a reduction in the price of sodium, it is believed 
that aluminium can be put upon the market at five 
dollars a pound. It will be a great day for mankind 
when this metal can be produced cheaply. 


* * * * * * * * 


TANLEY’S expedition for the relief of Emin Bey 

will soon be heard from. He expected to reach 
the beleagured Pasha early in August. The story 
of Stanley’s march along the Congo, with his eight 
hundred parti-colored companions reads like a page 
from the legends of the distant past, such as the voy- 
age of the Argonauts, or the quest of the Holy Grail. 
Emin Bey, it will be remembered, is an Austrian by 
birth, who fell back to the equatorial regions of 
Africa with a small Egyptian army, about the time 


General Gordon was shut up in Kartoum. He has 
helped civilize the country, and if he can maintain 
his position, a vast section of the dark continent will 
be under a government of law and order. This will 
help forward the civilization of those distant regions. 
Stanley does not want to fight his way through the 
savage tribes, but he is carrying supplies, especially 
of gunpowder and arms to enable Emin Bey to hold 
the territory he occupies against the savage tribes 
which threaten to destroy him. Stanley is a Welsh- 
man by birth, but his first exploits were as an Amer- 
ican citizen, sent to find Livingston, at the instance 
of an American newspaper proprietor. 


* * * * * * * * 


MONG the noteworthy political movements of 

the day is one to diminish the sale of intoxica- 
ting liquors. In every State in the Union, there is 
an active agitation to prohibit absolutely the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and selling alcoholic drinks. 
There are really two wings, as it were, to this tem- 
perance army. One demands total prohibition, the 
other high license. While apparently warring against 
each other, these two parties practically unite, by 
entirely stopping the sale of strong drink in the 
rural communities which can enforce such a law 
and putting a very high license on the saloons in 
large cities where as vet, it seems impossible to 
totally prohibit liquor drinking. These two results 
are accomplished by what is known as local option. 
Several States are passing laws allowing each com- 
munity to decide for itself whether it shall have 
prohibition or high license. The result has been 
that in probably one-half the Union to-day, prohibi- 
tory laws are enforced, generally in the rural dis- 
tricts, while high licenses are being demanded in 
the large cities of the Union. Undoubtedly this 
wide-spread movement will limit the sale of strong 
drink in the United States. Whether the time will 
ever come when it will be entirely abolished, is very 
hard to say. So-called practical men do not believe 
it possible to enforce a prohibitory law in the larce 
cities. Yet it should be borne in mind that through- 
out the Mohammedan World there is no such thing 
as the drinking of ardent spirits, or even of light wines 
and beers. The only exception is in those trading 
cities frequented by representatives of the Western 
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Christian nations. Hon. Samuel S. Cox, late minis- 
ter to Turkey, made special inquiries respecting this 
matter, and he declares that the interdict of the 
Koran has been sufficient to prohibit the use of 
liquor for centuries in every purely Mohammedan 
community on the globe. I this is true of so large 
a section of the human race, may not the same 


thing some time or other be said of the Christian 
World? 
~ . * * * * oe * 


OR the first time since the settlement of the 
country we have begun to deal sensibly and 
fairly by the Indians. Under a law passed by the 
last Congress, every Indian head of a family is to be 
given 160 acres of land, while single persons not at- 
tached to a family are to receive 80 acres of land 


each. The other unoccupied lands are to be sold 
and a fund formed the interest of which is to be paid 
over to the Indian farmers. This new departure 
puts an end to the tribal organization of the Indians, 
its reservations, and to that source of so much cor- 
ruption the Indian Bureaus. The Red men are not 
allowed to sell their farms for twenty-flve years nor 
can they mortgage them. Hereafter the Indian will 
literally ‘‘ paddle his own canoe,’’ for he will not be 
coddled by the Government or robbed by its agents. 
He must depend upon his own exertions, and if he 

erishes from the earth it will be his own fault. 

he Indian pages of our American history are a dis- 
grace to our civilization and christianity. The least 
we can do is to treat justly the remnant—some 250,000 
—of the people who once owned all the land of this 
continent. 


a * * * a * * 
HE problem of dwellings for working-men and 
their families, in the great cities, is being gradually 

solved. The ancient tenement-house is disappear- 

ing, and its place is being filled by massive structures, 
built on three sides of a hollow square, which gives 
light, and the possibility of ventilation ; and a play- 
ground for the children. The first of these groups 
of houses was considered an experiment. It was 


erected at Seventy-first Street and First Avenue 
New York; and contained nearly three hundre 
tenements, of two, three and four rooms each,— 
ranging from $6.50 to $14.50 per month. Stair-cases 
and halls were fire-proof; light, air, good plumbing, 
and washing-rooms with stationary tubs were obtain- 
able by every family. Time has demonstrated the 
success of this enterprise, which now pays five per 
cent. upon the investment, and is sought by the best 
and most industrious class of mechanics and daily 
workers. A club-room is provided for the men; but 
they do not patronize it much, for the majority 
poe to stay with their families, and keep early 

ours. ° 

Several such buildings have been erected, and 
successfully carried on in Brooklyn, and one is now 
in process of erection at the junction of East Four- 
teenth Street with Avenue A, New York City. The 
hall and stair-cases of these buildings are of slate, 
and are not only fire-proof,—but as fire does not 
communicate to them, form the best kind of fire- 
escape. Dividends of five dollars upon low rentals, 
and ten dollars upon the higher grade, have been 
returned annually to the tenants: and inducements 
to thrift offered, by allowing five per cent. for 
payment of rent four weeks in advance. Women 
collectors are said to be an important factor in 
bringing about improved conditions. As their sug- 

estions when ge by good sense and good 
judgment, are often of great use to r women, 
often ignorant of the first elements of good house- 
keeping. 
*~ * * * * * * * 


HE Queen’s Jubilee, commemorating the half- 
century of rule, is now over. It passed off pleas- 
antly by all accounts; though there was naturally 
some grumbling at the expense. Yet there is reason 
to see why an Englishman should felicitate himself 
and his sovereign at the growth of the Empire within 


the last fifty vears. The following figures tell their 
own story: | 


INDIA. 

1835. 1885. 
Area governed in square miles 600,000 _1,380,000 
Population of European stock. 300,000 500,000 
Population, colored....... seeee 96,000,000 254,000,000 
State revenues........... eee++£ 19,000,000 £ 71,000,000 

COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 

1835. 1885. 
Area governed in square miles 520,000 7,000,000 
Population of European stock. 1,800,000 , 500,000 
Population, colored........ «eee 2,100,000 pays 
State revenues......... a66eseens 4 5,000,000 £51,600,000 


Queen Victoria after all has had few scandals 
connected with her <a She has been a faithful 
wife, a good mother, and has shown herself possessed 
of all the domestic virtues. During her reign, the 
government of Great Britain has been liberalized; 
indeed, in many respects British institutions are 
more democratic than ourown. More wise reforma- 
tory measures have been passed by Parliament durin 
the past fifty years than in any previous century o} 
its annals. What a pity that the English nation 
cannot do justice to Ireland ! 

* * x 

WITZERLAND has enacted a very radical law with 

reference to the sale of intoxicating drinks. The 
State itself hereafter monopolizes their manufacture 
and sale. No private person is allowed to sell strong 
drink, wine or beer. Persons who desire to partake 
of those stimulants must go toa government store 
or warehouse, and care is taken that habitual drunk- 
ards shall not get liquor, nor will anyone be allowed 
to partake of more than a moderate amount. This 
law was referred to the people and was approved bya 
vote of 252,791 to 127,474 in the negative. All general 
laws in Switzerland must be endorsed by a ular 
vote, before they go into force. This is called the 
Referendum, Such a law in the United States would 
make our government far more democratic than it 
is. We lodge all power in legislatures, which often 
pass bad and unwise laws. The reason for prohibit- 
ing the private sale of liquor in Switzerland, was 
because of the growth of intemperance. Moral sua- 
sion and license laws were tried in vain. It is to be 
seen what will be the effect of this direct government 
action. A somewhat similar enactment is in force 
in parts of Sweden. Certain municipalities have 
been allowed to monopolize the sale of liquor, so as 
to check drunkenness. It is said that this law has 
been efficacious. The whole civilized world will 
watch with great interest this experiment of govern- 
ment liquor selling in Switzerland. 


* * * * * * * * 


HE United States, ifthe temperance agitation does 

not prevent it, promises to become the greatest 
wine country in the world. We have here greater 
varieties of soil and climate than any where else on 
earth. But our principal advantage is in our late 
falls, which mature the grape perfectly. The spring 
season is the best one in Europe, but the fall season 
is cold and short compared with the autumn of 
America. Travelers abroad notice that on the upper 
Rhine, in Austria and Southern Europe generally, 
the grapes have to be grown on stone walls, which 
attract the heatof the sun. The taste for sour wines 
which we get from Europe, is because the grape in 
the old world does not mature. Hence the tart vint- 
age. We now grow prodigious quantities of grapes 
and in California at least, are making a great deal o' 
good, cheap wine. Much of the so-called Hock and 
Rhine wines drunk in this country, are really Cali- 
fornia wines put in foreign bottles. The ordina 
red and white wines of the Pacific coast are muc 
superior to the commoner wines that come from 
across the ocean, for they are pure and honest wines, 
while the foreign varieties are too often manufac- 
tured and sophisticated beverages. 


* * * * * 
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GARDEN PARTY COSTUME. 


The costume for garden party is of plaited mauve silk mull, covered with lace. The bodice and sleeves 
of mauve silk, with full lace vest, and the folds in front, above the vest, are of silk also. The hat is 

rn with flexible brim, and of highly picturesque form, trimmed with folds of silk mull, and a group 
mauve feathers. 














GODEY’S FASHIONS. 





The Qnly Qriginal American Rashiens ; Rresh, Reliable, Rracticable. 





« Go). )NHITE” dresses do not now mean toa 
we C, \Z fashionable woman dresses of chalk 
CRA C 


white cotton, that will ‘‘ wash,’’ and 


take starch, and come out shining from under the 


flat-iron. Dead white cotton, ‘‘Swiss’’ muslin and 
starch have long since been banished from fine ward- 
robes, but the substitution of wools, of soft silks, of 
crepe, unwashable tissues, is more general to-day 
than ever before. 

Nor is the change so extravagant a one as it would 
seem. White flannel can be ‘“‘cleaned,’’ though not 
washed by the hands of an ordinary laundress, and 
it can be worn many times in the course of a season 
without being cleaned at all. Soof nun’s-veilings 
and the canvas cloths, which are wide, and not ex- 
pensive if made over thin sateen; or which is better 
in the case of canvas, with plaited skirt, but without 
lining at all. 

The newest styles of summer wools are made up 
according to a greatly improved method by the best 
tailors and dressmakers ; this is with as little weight 
as possible. The skirts are unmounted, that is, un- 
lined, and the skirt worn next the dress made of 
cotton sateen, of French twill, of mohair, or of 
twilled silk in a tint or shade that will correspond 
with the dress. Mohair and sateen are the two most 
useful materials for summer underskirts; mohair 
for traveling, in brown or dark gray, because it 
stands out, and brushes off dust so easily; black 
sateen under black silk, or black wool and cream 
sateen under white wools, planchette, and the like. 
These are all durable, not expensive, and easily 
made. The edge should be finished with fine side 
plaitings, beaded with a cross-cut fold, stitched on 
flat. It should always be remembered by those who 
make their own garment, for under or outside wear, 
that the finer the tucks and folds, the more delicate 
the stitching, the costlier they are to buy, the 
daintier, more lady-like to wear; and as machines 
are generally used for doing this work, the difference 
in time between fineness and coarseness is very 
little. The top of the skirt is always finished with a 
yoke, which only extends to the sides, then meets 
the drawing-string, which gathers up the fullness on 
the back. 

A very fair summer’s outfit consists of one white 
wool dress, planchette or nun’s-veiling, one black 
dress, thin wool and surah combined, or lace over 
surah ; one blue cotton dress (Scotch gingham) com- 
bination of clustered stripes, with solid color in dif- 
ferent shades, and a plaited foulard bodice to wear 
with a light skirt. Room wrappers, or morning 
sacques, do not count, for the former (in cheap cot- 
ton) can be bought ready-made for $1.25, and the 
latter may be, and usually are made at home, at the 


cost of the material. Why do not girls do more of 
this? Why spend so much time upon “‘ fancy” work, 
and upon their own bodies put coarse cotton and the 
stitching of the machine? Why not apply their 
embroidery to pretty dresses of gray or blue serge, 
their outline work to linen sacques, aprons anj 
morning gowns, and their pretty drawn-work ty 
thin linen lawns for summer evening wear? 

A little thought, as well asa little effort, is wel 
expended upon what we are to wear. Dress patterns 
and the articles which look so tempting in the shops 
areso often a delusion andasnare. Thecost exhausts 
the exchequer, the use is found to be so limited 
Very often, too, after paying a high price for an at- 
tractive novelty, one has the mortification, a few 
weeks afterwards, of seeing the same thing reduced 
to two-thirds or half the price, because it is not ex 
pected to outlast the season. 

The combination of black with white is never u- 
fashionable, and there are two styles which are par- 
ticularly well adapted to ladies of quiet, yet elegant 
taste. One of these was described last season, but 
is more frequently seen now. It consists of a com- 
bination of black surah with black and white checked 
silk, the latter used as side-plaited panel, vest, collar, 
cuffs, and inserted folds at the back of the habit 
bodice. 

The second is a new design this season, andis 
made of black and white checked surah, instead of 
plain, the trimming embroidery in white silk, and 
black chenille upon the black, or in all white sifkia 
a small eteery or fern pattern, upon black lace, laid 
upon black silk, forming panel, pointee chzmisette 
and cap, and cuffs to the sleeves. The special de 
signs, it should be said, are executed tu oréer, and 
are therefore expensive, and not easily c.uziicated. 

But many striking contrasts of colour are observ 
able, and a constant revival of old con.biaations and 
designs. Gray and pink, fawn ard biue, copper 
brown and terra-cotta, primrose at.d wood-brown, 
canary and poppy red, water-cress green, and geta 
nium red, heliotrope and pale gold, are all among 
the frequently seen contrasts, while all the lighter 
colors may be brightened by lines, single or cross 
barred, clustered or solid, of white or white and yel- 
low, or white and black. 

Sleeves have taken an entirely new departure. 
From being uniformly plain, and cut like a coat 





sleeve, close to the arm, they have become full, some 
straight, and gathered into a cuff; others, followilg 
the old ‘“‘leg-of-mutton”’ lines, on a smaller scale, 
while others are puffed, slashed or cpen on the bacé, 
like the ancient Greek. Some of these last hut 
been seen on the street, where they are quite out of 
place ; a sleeve for the street shoul cover the arms 
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DINNER DRESS FOR NEWPORT. 


(Copied from an original costume.) 

copied from an original imported costume. The upper skirt is of 
ed over a rich bottle-green skirt of plaited 
with pearl, and bottle-green chenille 
f the skirt was effected in Paris from a 
to a cream tint, and the 


This handsome dinner dress is 
flowered China crape, bordered with a netted fringe, and arrang' 


embroideries, and is laced instead of buttoned. The arrangement o 
very rich, old China, crape shawl, the ground of which had only mellowed 
figures of which were flowerets in blended colors : yellow, rose, and dark green. 
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Washing Dresses. 
Notwithstanding the fact that fashion decrees thin 
wool and silk as the proper materials for summer 
toilets, there are many thousands of women abroad, 
as well as at home, who will disregard this injunction 


and continue to wear the pretty cottons, and have 
them washed, when they need it, as usual. 

Cottons for dresses were indeed never so pretty or 
attractive as now. The fine finish of the ginghams, 
and percales, the soft silkiness of the sa/eens, renders 
it difficult to distinguish them from the foulards, and 
summer silks, while for every-day service they are 
of course, what nine out of ten women need an 
must have. 

It is poor economy now to buy the common eight 
and ten cents per yard prints. 

These answer oe comforters and for the loose 
wrappers which every woman likes to have for trav- 
eling and for use in her room, when she is ‘‘out of 
sorts,” or tired. But they cost as much tim and 
trouble in making, as more serviceable goods, when 
used for dress purposes, and rarely hold the color, or 
preserve a good appearance after a short time of 
wearing. 

Sateens are less desirable than good ginghams and 
cambrics, because they are injured by common wash- 
ing, and need to go through the hands of a cleaner, 
or an expert washer. Some cotton sateens are beau- 
tiful. One of the designs for the present season 
shows cluster berries and a few fine leaves and twigs 
in old blue, on acream ground. It is made-up with 
bodice shirred in cords, and full blue silk vest, over a 
blue silk skirt; the bodice forming part of a — 
naise,with drapery shirrec low on one side, lifted high 
on the other. 

Very pretty and new cotton dresses are accom- 
panied by bands of raised embroidery on the mate- 
rial and sold by the pattern. They are made up with 
basque and long drapery, the embroidery forming 
side panel, and ice, and sleeve trimming. For- 
merly the trimming was in the shape of bands, and 
was put on as a border, and to outline a jacket ; now 
it appears as vest, panel, and collar, or instead of the 
vest, a plastron, the cottons showing no difference 
from the woolens, but all following the same copy. 

Common cotton laces are a drug in the market, 
they are no longer used to trim common cotton 
dresses, or any other kind. What were called the 
‘Oriental ’’ laces »ecame so brutally coarse that good 
cottons and gingkams were degraded by the contact, 
and are found to be much more refined, and lady- 
like looking, made up plain, in the pretty styles that 
are now customary. 

Very pretty and useful summer dresses for young 
girls are made of sprigged, or dotted muslin, pink, 
mauve, straw-color, or blue upon the light ground. 
They are made with gathered bodice, and full 
bishop) sleeve set in a cuff. Plain, straight, semi- 

ull skirt, and worn with white moire sash the color 
of the sprig. 

Embroidered white cotton dresses are so cheap as 
to be available for almost every one. They are not 
now considered ‘‘fashionable,’’ but they are fresh, 
and cool-looking, and some are very pretty. It is not 
worth while to buy very coarse ones, for the cost of 
comparatively fine ones is low, and coarse, common 
trimmings of any kind carries with it a sense of deg- 
radation. It is better to use finer material and do 
without the ornamental part altogether. 


A Travelling Outfit. 


The first thing to be considered is what to do with- 
out ; as the more “ impedimenta’”’ in travelling, the 
less comfort and pleasure. Much depends, of course, 
on whether the trip is a long or short one, whether 


it involves hard travel and change of climate, or is 
merely a summer journey, with a visit, or brief stay 
at a public resort as its object. 

In the latter case, there is not much to be said, for 
any neat, inconspicuous dress will form a suitable 
travelling costume, providing it is made simply, 
without bunching, much drapery, or over-laying, as 
all such dresses should be. Nor must this matter be 
left to the dressmaker’s judgment. 

Dressmakers have to suit many tastes. Usually, it 
is the richest, most fashionable people who require 
the plainest designs, though they may be put in the 
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finest materials. But less accustomed persons, those 
wno employ a dressmaker but seldom want, like 
some, when they employ a doctor, a good deal for 
their money; and they would consider that these 
people did not know their business and were cheats 
and frauds if they did not get heavy doses of medi- 
cine from one and a large amount of intricate puff- 
ing and drapery from the other. If the doctorshould 
treat without medicine, and the dressmaker send 
home a plain dress, they would think they might as 
well have got along without either. 

It is necessary, therefore, to think for oneself, par- 

ticularly if one wishes to be simple and sensible in 
the matter of dressing. 
. Both cotton and linen are usually to be avoided for 
travelling wear, because they soon acquire a wrink- 
led and stringy appearance, and are utterly demoral- 
ized by exposure to rain; but if the journey is to be 
hot and dry and dusty, then linen with the modern 
silk finish, is the most pleasant of materials. 

Probably the most serviceable dress is one made of 
beige, beige-colored wool, or carmelite wool, with 
two bodices, a habit bodice of the wool with vest of 
surah and velvet or surah collar and cuffs, and plaited 
bodice of linen or foulard, which may be used un- 
der an ulster or on the journey. The advantage of 
this arrangment is that the ice of the dress isk 
in good order for dinner or breakfast at a hotel, the 
finish of the neck and sleeves is kept fresh, and may 
be of more delicate material thanif worn constantly, 
while the wearing of a cool and easy thin silk or 
linen bodice throughout a hot journey, is an inex. 
pressible relief and comfort. Putting away a whole 
woolen dress and keeping it for occasions on a 
is a problem, but a ice can be rolled in small com- 
pass and carried in a satchel. 

A sailor hat of straw with striped or spotted blue 
trimmings, a French shade hat of brown fancy straw 
with ribbon trimmings, or large hat of black chip 
with trimming of black gauze and bunch of yellow 
cowslips, are suitable travelling hats; the first and 
last with navy blue or gray, the second with brown 
beige or carmelite wool dress. The gloves should be 
wash-leather; the hosiery fine, very soft, natural 
wool, or best regularly made cotton, not thin silk or 
lisle thread, as the latter irritate and ‘‘draw”’ the 
feet. The boots should be well-fitted, hand-sewed, 
and half worn and every button freshly sewed on. It 
is a great discomfort to ‘‘drop apart’’ in any wa 
when travelling, and care must be taken to guai 
against it in these days of machine sewing. 

A small whisk, a couple of wash cloths, and a cake 
of soap are a necessity ; but a small flask of bay rum 
to use for the hair and cleansing the skin, and a 
bottle of Colgate fine dentrifice and violet water, 
will be found a great aid to comfort and freshness. 


Shade Hats. 


Wide brimmed hats are revived again this summer, 
and are seen in great variety, though not in quantity, 
for they have not yet taken the place of the high- 
crowned hats in the cheap stores. The finest of the 
new broad-leaved summer hats are the old-fashioned 
leghorns, with flexible brim, and trimmings of wide, 
creamy gauze ribbon, with narrow satin, picot-edged 
stripes. With the group of high standing loops of 
this soft, transparent ribbon, is combined a spray of 
laurel or pink azalea, a branch of apple blossom or 
drooping cherries. ; ¥ 

Some of the sailor hats have wide brims but they 
are stiff, and stand straight out in a way that renders 
them unsuitable and unbecoming for all but girls 
under sixteen. The sailor hats are of English origin, 
they are liked for boating and out-door wear, but 
they are more piquant when they follow the nautical 
fashion closely and do not enlarge upon it. : 

The French shade hats adhere to the high crowns, 
and only shade one side of the face. The opposite 
side is thrown up nearly to the top of the brim, pre 
ducing a high light, and long shadow effect, which 
is very peculiar. The trimming is notted gauze, or 
lace forming a drapery from the back of the brim, to 
the top of the crown, to which are added ladders of 
bows, or tall branches of flowers. ‘‘ Deaur,’’ hats 
and bonnets of muslin have been made for children 
and these have been adopted by some ladies for 
country wear. They are made of lawn, cotton, of 
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linen ; pale pink, white, or blue; and shirred with 
cord in regular old-fashioned style. A sun-bonnet, 
shirred, or drawn in this way, will be found illus- 
trated in the ‘‘ Shopper;’’ but there are also charming 
hats with wide irregular brims, which are very 
picturesque, and not expensive. ; ; 

Shade bonnets in straw “er with brim shaped 
like a scoop, and projecting far over the face. This 
brim is attached to the crown in such a way as to 
form an interior ledge, and upon this ledge and 
under the brim is placed a bow of ribbon, or spray 
of flowers, another revival of an old fashion. 





The ** Renee” Hat of basket straw, faced with velvet. 





| Morning Bodice in linen, wool, cotton or silk, 
plaited into square yoke. 
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Detail of Herring-Bone Embroidery, for 
belt, collar and cuffs. 




















Detail of Herring-Bone Embroidery, 
for morning bodice, in red and blue cotton, or 
two shades of any one color, or blue and white, 
or red and white. 


A handsome costume consists of graceful drapery 
over a plain petticoat of watered silk, with a white 
satin check all over it. The bodice had revers, cuffs, 
and collar of the latter. A petticoat of white cash- 
mere under a tunic of biscuit-colored crepon bound 
with biscuit-colored velvet to the depth of some 
inches, surmounted by a broad fancy passementerie 
of the same color, formed a most uncommon cos- 
tume, and the same style, with grey cashmere and 
grey velvet and gimp, was equally stylish, and more 
becoming. For a bride’s going-away dress this 
would be particularly suitable. The bodice had a 
white waist-coat, and the passementerie was laid on 
to a white revers. A gown suitable for afternoon 
entertainments and outdoor /¢/es consisted of black 
lace and black stripes of velvet gracefully looped on 
one side with broad ribbon velvet, over a black faille 
underskirt. The stripes in the bodice were pointed 
down the back to give a good effect to the figure, and 
the front was of gathered lace, with high stand-up 
collar of velvet. 


For travelling or driving cloaks there is a new kind, 
which resembles a long Newmarket coat, with a 
deep cape reaching to the waist, and a hood, lined 
with same color. The cape and hood take off, and 
leave the long, well-fitting coat. This is made in 
white and colored alpaca or serge, and in tweed and 
beige. Some of the long cloaks with hoods are 
gracefully buttoned up at the back, with fancy gimp 
ornaments, 
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Summer Fichus and Mantelets. 


The foundation for a new style of summer fichu 
consists of braces of ribbon, filled in with jabots of 
lace, and tied high on the shoulder with ribbon bows. 
An arrangement of ribbon and lace forms an orna- 
mental fullness at the back,over the basque, and falls 
of lace graceful half sleeves. Other styles are out- 
lined over the shoulders in striped jet and moire, the 
shoulder piece forming the sleeve and striped gauze 
or crepe, plaited, the pointed piece inserted in the 
back and front. 

A short mantelet, straight upon the back, and with 
square ends in front, adapts itself very well to the 
yy ya angular forms which some ladies 

ect, but it is not graceful or becoming. 

The formal little mantle to match the dress, is less 
seen than it has been for two years past ; it never was 

outhful or suited to young unmarried women, who 
ook best in the simplest costumes, and with as little 
that is superfluous as possible; but when a thing is pro- 
nounced the “‘ fashion,’ young and old, those whom 
it suits, and those to whom it is utterly unsuited, alike 
make a rush for it. Just now the dress of girlsshows 
little that is superfluous. Ruffles, flounces, waist- 
trimmings, all the additions and over-laying that age 
the wearer, are dispensed with and with them has 
gone the fussy mantle. A summer dress is as light 
and free from unnecessary accessories as hands can 
make it, and if any garment is added, it is a little 
fichu for quaintness, or a small jacket for protection 
from wind or wave. 


Brides’ Dresses. 


Bridal dresses of ivory satin, or faille francaise, are 
now often panelled with flowers, matching the 
bouquet, and the spray for the bodice; the spray, 
and bouquet being natural; the panel artificial. At 
a recent summer wedding the brides-maids wore 
white sprigged muslin, with moire bodies and 
sashes. At another very stylish wedding the brides- 


maids wore straw-color combined with white, and at 
still another delicate lettuce, green nun’s-veilin 
combined most charming with white-tinted sil 
- muslin. 

Some pretty toilets seen at a ae reception 
recently were of grey silk, and crepe, with full white 
crushed crepe vests, and bonnets. A more showy 
one that attracted a great deal of attention was of 
fouquil colored crepe, embroidered in shades of 
brown, over brown merveilleux. The bonnet was 
brown crepe, the crown embroidered with tiny 
yellow flowerets, and fouquils with brown, flexible 
stems, formed the ornaments. 

Bridesmaid’s dresses, and all toilets worn at wed- 
dings, and wedding receptions, are made short, the 
only trained dress seen is that worn by the bride. 


Straw Hats. 


SAILOR straw hats with broader brims than for- 
merly, are more fashionable than ever for girls. Very 
handsome ones are of navy blue straw, with white 


edge. Blue velvet for trimming, and white cock’s 
feather standing straight up from the crown. 


Another style is of black and white straw, with 
black and white striped band, and black feather. 


Cropical Dresses. 
The Home of the Mother Hubbard. 


Nothing more simple could possibly be imagined 
than a native Hawaiian woman’s dress. Dress 
reformers and the reform school generally would 
gaze with delight on the primitive wardrobe of an 
Hawaiian. An under garment corresponding to a 
chemise made of indifferent cotton cloth of some 
kind is the first garment, and the loose flowing 
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“Mother Hubbard’’ called here ‘‘Holoku”’ the 
second, This is all. On Sundays or high days a pet: 
ticoat is added. If the wind ows cold, or it ra 
the wrapper is flannel or merino. If warm, printed 
cotton. In old times this costume was reduced tog 
short skirt of ‘‘“kapa’’ or tough paper made after 
their own peculiar fashion. However, their whole 
bodies are and were formerly very generously clothed 
with tatoos of every conceivable form, to which were 
added necklace, bracelets, or armlets of shells or 
seeds and a headdress. But civilization has gradu- 
ally crept towards these mid-ocean isles, and taught 
the native women that clothing is to cover, not to 
merely decorate the person, and though when off 
themselves upon excursions or holiday occasions, the 
men and women will still plunge into the sea with. 
out clothing, still a strong public opinion has been 
formed among them and is daily acquiring a strength 
which will make it a growing factor in their present 
and future individual and social life. 


The native woman lovescolor. Half tints and deli- 
cate shades are lost upon her. Violent reds, purple, 
and blues, startle a stranger in their attire, but give 
the wearers unmixed pleasure. Of course the native 
women who live in Honoluly, or often visit there, 
soon learn to adopt a semi-conventional mode. They 
will appear at church in a long train, elaborately 
puffed and trimmed, but its foundation will be the 
** Holoku”’ pattern. 

These gowns are also often made of the richest 
materials, and no woman is too old or too ugly to 
wear the loveliest satin or brocade or silk dress 
trained and looped, with a juvenile hat atop of her 
broad face, decked with bright flowers and plumes. 

They are very quick with the needle, and many of 
them have sewing-machines. 

Their hats are properly a part of their industries 
and deserve special description; will speak of these 
in a future number. 

The tatooing may be considered a part of their 
cos or ornament, and is a kind of etching upon the 

y. 

Since the introduction of an alphabet among them, 
they have all, even asa nation, become good readers 
and writers. And now the favorite tatoo, especiall 
among the women is the name of some lover or d 
friend or dear relative, picked out on the inner part 
of the wrist. The limbs will also often be orna 
mented with rings and figures. Huge birds, fishes, 
and other designs are employed on the body. 


The manner of the tatooing is this: A ve 
rich nut, native to these islands, called the ‘‘ Kukui,” 
is burned and the soot collected on the inside ofa 
shell-like nut. This soot is mixed with the juiceof 
sugar-cane and forms a black indellibie ink. With 
this ink the letters or designs are printed or painted 
on the flesh, and then a stick with a number of sharp 
needles pricked into the flesh. If the needles hit 
where there is no ink, no harm but a sharp p 
results therefrom; while every time a needle point 
strikes where the ink is, it is carried into the 
janes cuticle and becomes a permanent tiny spot of 
ack. 

I asked a young woman whose forearms were well 
covered with names and letters if it was not exceed- 
ingly painful; ‘‘oh,”’ she laughed ‘‘ sometimes it 1s, 
sometimes not. If you are very anxious to be tat 
then it does not hurt you; but if you don’t care about 
it, then it is very bad.’’ Oh,human nature! How 
very human thou art! For vanity will e’en deaden 
the sensibility of the Chinese feet, the sharp prick 0! 
the savage tatoo, and the cruel compression of the 
civilized female waist! Mighty are thy powers, oh 
vanity ! 

Let me add in explanation, that my observations 
cre all drawn from the Hawaiian as she is in the 
“country.”’ In Honolulu where half-breeds are ¢x- 
ceedingly common, and where wealth forces aside 
many barriers between race and race, the native 
woman or half-breed is very much like her while 
associate in dress and manners. But here, away 
surrounded by several hundreds of the simple, put 
Hawaiians, we can judge them as they are. Let 
be remembered in any future papers. And so we 
will leave her for the present seated on’ her mat, 
clothed in simplicity and adorned with nature andé 
“ Holoku.”’ 

SusA YouNG GATES. 
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Hat of Brown Straw 





Collar of striped mus- 
lin; with ribbon bow. 





Bouquet forming aigrette, of 
tains, and foliage, for hat or 
bonnet. 





Stringless Bonnet of gauze/ striped with 
chenille, and bordered with gold tissue-lace 
and feather aigrette. 


SUMMER MILLINERY. 





Girl’s Bonnet of fancy 
straw with gauze rib- 
bon trimming. 





Tennis Cap of white, 
or red cloth, with bead 
ornament. 





Bow of picot ribbon, for hat, 
mounted on stiff muslin. 


| 
| 
| 

















Our Paris Letter. 


Fashions for French Girls.—Dresses at 
the Salon.—Summer Styles in 
Bonnets and Hats. 





PARIS, May, 1887. 

Light colors are now decidedly the fashion. In the 
new summer toilettes, false faded tones of color have 
had to give way before the bright new contrasts and 
clear shades. Most of the new materials open-work 
tissues, étamines, muslin de laine, and foulards, have 
bouquets of flowers thrown up on them in bayadere 
stripes and these have acquired a high vogue, and 
are used by our e/egantes. Many ladies have dresses 
for house and country wear, made of these pretty 
materials in the most charming styles. 

High hats of open-work straw are much worn, 
and harmonize perfectly with a light toilette, but 
the small bonnet is always the most distingue,; espe- 
cially with the simple, natural decorations of flowers; 
for a tasteful milliner builds them up in a way that 
is always new. Veilings of tulle are still used to 
soften, and half conceal the brightness of the blos- 
soms. 

Dances and dancing are yet kept up in Paris, and 
much to the disgust of the young married ladies, 
‘‘white’’ balls, or balls for young girls only are still 
the rage. This is indeed a new departure for Paris, 
where the young girl once had no existence. On the 
day when the young girl enters society she may, 
although always preserving a great simplicity, and 
not using rich dresses, or trimmings, lay aside her 
frocks and school girl ways, which are generally 
timid, awkward and ungraceful ; but now the French 
girl has grown so independent, she can hardly be 
distinguished from an American. At the Salon of 
late I have seen some very pretty toilettes. The first 
was of soft wool of a delicate mauve shade, combined 
with a flowered wool of the same color, the flowers 
only being a shade darker than the ground. The 
skirt was plaited, the front having two bands of 
ribbon run at the bottom, the other about six inches 
above. The drapery formed two points in front and 
was high on the hips. In the back, bell-shaped 
raised on the right side. Pointed bodice trimmed 
with two draperies fastened on the shoulder, open- 
ing over a vest of embroidered tulle, a belt was 
arranged in such a fashion as to lengthen the waist, 
with a bow in front, sleeves trimmed with lace and 
ribbon, light gloves, bonnet of lace and ribbon. 

2nd. A charming young girl’s costume of red 
striped velvet and red and blue muslin de laine. 
The skirt was of the velvet. draped with the muslin 
de laine. A little jacket opened over a shirt front, 
two bows of velvet crossing at the bottom of the 
bodice brought the waist to a point. The back of 
the jacket ended in plaits. Collar and cuffs and 
pockets of velvet. 

3d. A costume of ecru lace, and pompadour fou- 
lard. A skirt of light silk, was covered with lace 
caught up the right side. Figured foulard in light 
colors, forms poudré drapery over the lace. The 
bodice of foulard has a vest of lace. An open-work 
straw hat, turned up on both sides, accompanied this 
costume, trimmed with flowers, and picot ribbons. 

A dress worn on the occasion of a recent betrothal, 
was of pink tulle over pink silk, trimmed with trans- 
parent embroidery in pink and gold. A great deal 
of rich embroidery is made here in the convents 
during the summer, but it is usually put upon toil- 
ettes for rich Americans in the autumn. 

CAMEE. 
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Art Notes. 





T™ Annual Student's Commencement of the Ney 

York Academy of Design took place May 13th 
There are in the school 242 students, all earnest w 
ers. The school is supported by the interest from 
Suydam fund, $50,000. The semi-annual exhibiti 
and the matriculation fees of $10.00 per head. 
latter barely covers the expenses for models and gas 
There is a large night attendance. 

The reception was given by the students, and the 
entire expense borne by them. Prizes were dis 
tributed in the main lecture room, around the walks 
of which the competitive studies from the life ani 
antique classes hung. Most noticeable among then 
was the work of a woman, Miss Isabel McDougal 
who received the $100 Hallgarten prize. 

A Venus Torso, nearly life size, was also a remark. 
able piece of work, es when considered as 
the effort of a lady who has only been a pupil of the 
academy for a short time, and has heretofore been 
known only as a brilliant society woman witha 
beautiful voice and most attractive personality. 

The class rooms were tastefully draped with Japan. 
ese chintz and old tapestries, with here and therea 
bright bit of color lending brilliancy to the whole. In 
the main room were hung the studies, water colons 
and black and white sketches. As original work 
of young artists, the exhibition was once 
teresting. The works of the painting and modeling 
classes were in a separate department, and it is in 
these classes we find not only remarkable talent, but 
the nucleus of the great future of the academy as the 
national and representative art school of America. 
The work of the modeling class shows with what 
persistence and interest the students have worked. 

x * * * * * * x 


ISS Mary E. Tillinghast hascompleted a Memorial 
window for Grace Church, New York, which is 
pronounced by competent authorities the finest contri- 
bution yet made in this direction to the sacred edifice. 
The subject is taken from Murillo’s picture of Jacob's 
Dream, and presented many difficulties, not the leat 
of which was the mullioned division in the centr 
The artist obviated that, however, most successfully 
by carrying the light across, and has produceda 
beautiful eftect by the gradual eng cage of the 
heavenly glow and effulgence from the dark rich 
color of the base, in the obscurity of which the form 
of the sleeping Jacob is partially concealed. The 
pose and figure of the foremost angel, who stands 
with arm extended as if bringing blessing above the 
— Jacob, is grandly conceived, and its entire 
work is noble in character and most harmonious it 
detail. This is the first window for Grace Church 
ever executed by an American artist, and is a tt 
umph over many prejudices. 
* * * * * * * * 
R. William Walters, of Baltimore, whose At 
Collection is perhaps the most interesting, and 
valuable of private collections in this country, is ina 
quiet way, doing much for education in Art in this 
country. Students owe much to the opportunity 
afforded them of seeing his masterpieces— to which 
he has made some notable additions. He has also 
issued an admirable translation of ‘‘ Notes upot 





Certain Masters of the Nineteenth Century 
Albert Wolff, the eminent French critic ; which give 
personal sketches, and an estimate of the work 
such artists as Delacroix, Corot, Millet, Diaz, Tro 
Decamps, Rosseau, Daubigny, and Fromentin. 

are full of interest, not only because of the greatnes 
of their work—but also because of the insight givel 
us into the generally sincere and noble, th 
perhaps struggling lives, of those who accomp 
great work in this world. The volume isa pl 

in itself, it is so neatly and tastefully made. 
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SUMMER EVENING DRESS. 


A “Summer Evening Dress’’ may be made in any thin tissue, dotted mull, silk gauze, soft India or 
China silk, or dotted Swiss muslin. The skirt is perfectly plain, except the two puffings above the hem, 
and these are not essential, although they add much to tulle, or any thin tissue. The fullness of the bodice 
is crossed in the surplice fashion ; and held by a wide sash of soft silk, tied over the belt in large bow, and 
long ends at the back. A puffis let in at the elbow, which may be, like the skirt, of plain white, while the 
test is sprigged, dotted, or contrasted in color. 
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FRENCH JERSEY IN ELASTIC CLOTH. 








CRESCENT PIN. Fic. 8. FIG. 8. 


BACK FRONT 
OF SMALL WRAP. OF SMALL WRAP. 


The Crescent Pin is of oxydized silver; hammered, barred and studded with turquoise and Indian 
garnets. 

The “ Jersey” is fitted in the French style, like a jacket, and richly ornamented with soutache, in a 
mixture of braiding and embroidery. 

The small wrap of which there is given a back and front view, is a charming little pelerine design, 
with trimming of open passementerie in a lace pattern. It may be of silk or cashimere. 
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FIG. 9. FIG. 10. Fic. 11. 





P. 
MORNING COSTUMES IN CAMBRIC, FOULARD AND EMBROIDERED 
CHAMBREY FROM LE BON MARCHE, PARIS. 
an 
The first eo is hair-striped cambric, in two shades of blue ; the front of the straight skirt plaited ; 
a the back gathered. The trimming consists of machine-embroidered band, in two shades of blue and white. 


_ ‘The second design is arranged from cream foulard, dotted in two shades of heliotrope. The full front 

4 vw! crepe de chine, in the pale shade of heliotrope, and the velvet plastron, collar and cuffs in the darker 
shade. 

me The third design is executed in pink ciambrey, with border of white outline embroide-y, and full 

front of hair-stripe, pink and white cotton, with silk belt and collar. 
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FIG. 12. FIG. 13. 
Girl’s Sailor Suit of striped blue and white flannel, Girl’s Dress of Surah, or Sateen, with pinked-out 
with cream flannel Garibaldi, and biue collar and ruffles, and pointed yoke. 
cuffs. 











FIG. 14. 


White Underskirts, trimmed with tucking and embroidery. Yoke across the front ; drawing string at back. 
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SCOTCH MOUNTAIN COSTUME. 





This pretty Scotch Suit is designed especially for climbing, and is well adapted for a summer in the 
White Mountains or the Adirondacks. It consists of short, straight skirt, waist-coat, and short-coat or 
jacket. The velvet border is better omitted from the skirt, and hem and tucks, or rows of narrow braid 
substituted. Checked ladies’ cloth is the material generally used, and the Glengarry cap is made of the 


ack. same. 




















CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 





HIS department is to be made as useful as 
/ possible to all the readers of GopEy, and we 
A\ hope many of them will take a personal 
interest in it, and assist to make it valuable 
and interesting. We shall be glad to hear from any 
subscriber who has any question to ask, or any sug- 
gestion to make, nor will any subject be considered 
trivial, that has interest for any reader. We only 
ask that letters or queries addressed to this depart- 
ment may be prief, clear, and to the point, not mixed 
up with business or any extraneous matter, and 
written upon one side of the paper only. Postal 
cards must not be employed. 


Eprtor ‘‘CHat.’’—Inform me as to the custom in 
regard to mourning? How long and what kind for 
a husband, father, brother? If one should lose 
several relatives within a short time, must one wear 
mourning for each separately acertain length of 
time, or, could one be considered as wearing for 
them all at the same time?—H. W. 

A widow’s mourning is the deepest,that fora parent 
next, brothers and sisters third, andsoon. A widow 
who wishes to be exact i her mourning wears crepe 
twelve months, aud all black or with a little relief 
of white another twelve months. For parents, six 
months of crepe, and six months more of all black, 
is sufficient. For brothers and sisters crepe may be 
worn but is not obligatory, but the dress should be 
all black for six months, and afterwards lightened 
if desired. When the deaths occur near one another, 
the mourning may be made deeper, but the time 
need not be bagthened beyond that which custom 
exacts for the nearest deceased relative. 


EpITor ‘‘ CHatT.’'—How can I contrive something 
that will hold small articles, and not occupy space 
which is very limited with me?—YouNG HovuseE- 
KEEPER. 


Hanging shelves make a good substitute for table 
or stand, which, to secure space, one may wish to 
dispose with. Triangular pieces of wood, through 
which, as well as the shelves, wires are passed, held 
by screws to the wall, will secure them. 

There is a revival also of the corner cupboard, 
which beautifies a room, taking the place of a 
cabinet, and occupying no space at all that is appre- 
ciable. Any village carpenter can make them. If 

ou have a recessed window, a box with a hollow 

ack may be sét in it, and covered with drugget. It 
makes a seat; and roomy receptacle for dresses or 
bedding. 


A“ Western Woman” asks how women livin 
away from civilization, in regions where books an 
even newspapers are seldom seen, can ‘‘ advance, 
or try to keep up with the times.’’ She says she is 
not unhappy or even lonesome, for she has two 
children, and is always busy; but once in a while she 
hears of what other women are doing, and she feels 
as if she were left—‘‘ far behind.’’? Has any woman 
in iike circumstances anything to say to this good 
Western woman ? “Ep. Cuat.” 


Ep1Tor “‘ CHatT.’’—Tell me the best material for a 
travelling dress in August? I want one that will 
be serviceable, but not expensive, and that will make 
a good street dress for home wear after I get back 
in September.—DENVER. 

Mohair is the best, and most durable material for 
your purpose. It does not take dust ; isobtainable now 
in good qualities, and nice grey shades, at about half 
former prices, that is from forty to sixty cents per 

ard ; and makes up well in the straight styles and 

ong draperies that are now fashionable. 


Ep1Tor ‘‘CHAT’’.—Which are the most fashion- 
able, dust cloaks or linen ulsters ?—Mrs. W. 


The dust cloak is the fashionable garment. It is 


fitted into the back ; the plaited fullness falling be- 
low, and the shoulder pieces forming a double 
‘“‘mouth’’ sleeve. The finest ones are made in 
pongee, with silk lining, but very neat, and useful 
ones are made of mohair. 


Mrs. D. G. CROLY: 


Dear Madam :—I have just read your 1tdeas of 
corsets and their substitutes. I am a dressmaker, 
and if there is anything I do dislike it is to havea 
lady come to me with one of these substitutes, for 
they are always clumsy things to fit over. Will you 
allow me to make a ———" Let a lady have the 
waist of her dress fitted over a good shaped corset, 
but instead of wearing it, buy the side steels of 
corsets, securing the right length of course, after 
wide casings have been sewed on all the seams (ex- 
cept the back forms) and between the side, and the 
back seam on the lining, or if a person is very large, 
I should sew casings between the seams; a dress 
will look about as well, and set as smoothly, as it 
would over corsets. And although a great deal of 
steel is used, it does not begin to feel like a corset, 
The steels should be narrowed at the top for the front 
darts. Respectfully, 


J. M. M., Hartford, Conn. 


Would be giad to hear from some other dress- 
makers, or from any lady who has had experience 
in substitutes for corsets. Ep. “ CHAT.” 


Description of Colored Plate. 


Figure first shows a new and stylish costume in 
brown silk canvas, barred with a darker shade of 
brown and dotted with ecru, or tinted white. The 
design is from Lord & Taylor, of New York City, 
and was made especially for this house. The vest is 
of ecru crape, the collar also, the ruffled edge finished 
in two shades of ecru, one very light, the other the 
shade of the vest. The bonnet is of brown netted 
tissue, dotted with ecru or amber beads, and a row 
finishes the inside edge. The trimming consists of 
brown gauze ribbon and ecru feathers. 

The second design consists of a skirt, ‘‘ Gobelin” 
merrieubleux, the new grey-blue shade, just now 
the rage in Paris ; and jacket of cream cloth, barred 
with Gobelin and pale gold with lines of black. The 
hat is velvet felt, with soft silk loops and shaded 
wings. The front of the skirt shows deep bias folds 
and a draped apron turned up on the left side. The 
back is cut long and ‘‘ pushed up”’ to give the reign- 
ing effect to the tournure. 

This design was supplied by Arnold & Constable, 
New York City. 


Paris Costume. 


This charming and original costume, designed in 
Paris expressly for GopEY’s LADY’s Book, is made 
of nun’s veiling in a lovely shade of grey over satin 
merveilleux of the same color. The front is draped 
in a novel style, which is at the same time very 
effective, showing the plaited edge of the merveilleuz 
against the panel, which is also of the silk. The 
ornaments are rich passementeries, matching the 
color. The collar and revers, are of the silk, the full 
front of lace. The mantle of black chantilly lace, 
and fetted grenadine. The hat of fancy grey straw, 
with lightly shaded grey feathers and aigrette. 
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The Shopper. 





F there is art in buying, there is certainly 
art in selling goods, and it is this art which 
shop-keepers, assistants, or ‘‘store-clerks’’ 
ought to learn. The art is in brief, that 

which makes success in nearly everything that we 

undertake to do in this world, the art of taking 
trouble. 





A lady was doing some shopping the other day at 
a well-known house, and finally stopped at the un- 
derwear department. Summer vests were shown 
her at forty-five cents. ‘‘ They will answer for one 
purpose, but I want a better quality for another,” 
she said. ‘‘ Nothing between these and some at $1.65,” 
asserts the man, in a cool, indifferent way, not offer- 
ing to show the articles. ‘‘Are you sure you have 
nothing between these two prices?’’ asked the lady. 
But he paid no attention whatever to her question 
and she was obliged to go elsewhere. The house 
which was formerly famous for its attention to cus- 
tomers, and for its thoroughness in the detail of 
every department, has completely changed its char- 
acter, in changing owners, and will never build up 
a great business, simply because the general spirit 
is averse to taking trouble. 


One of the most striking examples of the creation 
of a great result, out of a small business begin- 
ning, by a thorough knowledge of the import- 
ance of details, is that of Redfern, the English tailor, 
whose first start was made in the little 
town of West Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
but whose reputation grew, simply 
because what he did was so well done ; 
until great houses have been built up 
in Paris, London, New York, and 
other large cities, and smaller off- 
shoots in Newport, Saratoga, and 
summer resorts abroad: The special- 
ties at 210 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
are tailor-made gowns and jackets of 
beautiful cut, fit, and finish. Such 
costumes and jackets as are made here 
cannot be seen elsewhere. The cloth 
is specially woven, the wool specially 
prepared and dyed, the fitting done 
by a French expert, and the work by 
trained men and women, who have 
each theirspecialty. In the same way 
all braids, buttons, and trimmings are 
made to their order, of materials that 
are genuine, and will not corrode or 
tarnish ; and to match or harmonize 
with fabrics and designs. This 
does not result in cheapness, but in a world- 
wide reputation for excellence ; so that the Empress 
of Austria, and other royalties, not unfrequently 
send for a representative of the firm of John Red- 
ferns’ Sons, and a corps of assistants to provide out. 
fits for themselves and such ladies of the Court, as 
are glad to embrace the opportunity to be supplied 
with ‘‘Redfern” gowns. 

Two years ago while walking through the shops of 
the Louvre, in Paris, I was attracted by something 
that looked very much like home. It was a small 
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counter devoted to ladies’ dress-shields. I examined 
them, and found I was not mistaken ; they were the 
‘CANFIELD’ manufacture, and when my dresses, 
came home from the modistes, they were supplied 
with these indispensable protectors. This little ar_ 
ticle makes no noise, is not talked about, but it crea. 
ted an instant and entire revolution in the finish of 
dresses under the arms; because it furnished exactly 
what was wanted. But the complete result was not 
an accident, it was a growth. It was developed by 
costly experiments, by the exercise of skill, and the 
use of scientific knowledge. Oiled silk, or some pre- 
paration of india rubber cloth, had previously been 
the only available absorbents of the destructive per- 
spiration, from which, in our climate, almost every 
one suffers. Oiled silk has no tenacity. India rub- 
ber cloth develops an odor, and cannot always be 
procured in available form. The ‘‘Canfield’’ shields 
are a luxury; they have no odor; they are perfectly 
fitted and finished for their purpose, and they are 
very cheap. A layer of ‘‘Para’’ rubber is laid be- 
tween layers of stockingette ; the whole light, neat, 
cleanly and absolutely protective. These give every 
dressmaker and every lady who makes her own 
dresses, a guarantee, which those who have had one 
experience of a dress ruined by unsightly smirching 
under the arms, would never be without. These 
shields can now be obtained of all dealers in ladies’ 
furnishings. 





CANFIELD SHIELD. 


THE CANFIELD CoMPANY manufacture many other 
useful articles, among them the ‘‘Langtry’”’ bustle, 
which has obtained a great vogue abroad as well as 
at home ; because of its peculiar construction, which 
folds up, when the wearer sits down,and springs into 
place again when she rises. It is also very durable, 
and does not get out of order. They make, also,a 
kind of ‘‘Dusting Cap’’ which can be used for bath- 
ing caps, and are very becoming. Last year this en- 
terprising firm offered a thousand dollars in prizes 
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for needlework. of difterent kinds, which was exhibi- 
ted in rooms specially engaged forthe purpose. The 
awards were made by competent judges, and the in- 
terest excited was so wide-spread that a second ex- 
hibit has been decided upon, and another thousand 
dollars placed in bank to be distributed in sums of 
one hundred and fifty dollars each, for different 
kinds of embroidery drawn work, crochet netting, 
knitting, and patch-work, including crazy work. 
The work must be sent to the Canfield Company, 7 
Mercer street, New York, before the first of October. 





DUSTING CAP. 


An institution in New York, which is unique in its 
way, is the “‘Li'liputian Bazar,” in Twenty-Third 
street. I never liked the name that was given it, be- 
cause it sounds trivial, more like a toy-store thana 
great business house, such as it really is, where 
children of all ages from birth to sixteen years old, 
can be fitted with every thing they need in the shape 
of ready-made clothing. There is no other house in 
the world quite like it, or quite so complete, and un- 

‘ less mothers economize by 
themselves making the 
clothing of their children, 
they can fit them out at 
Mr. Best’s Bazar at less 
cost than by buying the 
materials and paying for 
having them made. 

The dressing of little 
girls is now so quaint that 
once begin upon this sub- 
ject, and it is difficult to 
stop. A “Gretchen” dress 
in red cambric, with white 
square front of tucking 
and embroidery, was 
marked at $2.95. One 
would not want to make it 
for less; and a very hand- 
some white nun’s-veiling, 
lined with tucked vest and 
silk finish, for a girl of ten 
years, can be bought for 
twelve dollars. “I paid 
nine for having one made 





‘* GRETCHEN.” 


over for my little girl, only a few days ago,”’ remarked 
a lady, who was looking at it, ‘‘and several dollars 
more for finishings, though I supplied the most of 
them myself.” 

The pretty Scotch gingham dress, illustrated, is 
more elaborate than the red cambric referred to, 
It has an embroidered yoke and puffed sleeves. Its 
cost ranges from $3.50 for little girls of two years up 
to $4.90 for girls of ten years. 





GIRL’S BONNET. 


The iittle girls’ bonnets are captivating, but it be- 
ing late in the season it need only be remarked that 
the wide-brimmed leghorn is revived, and that there 
is a noticeable variety in the much needed “‘ shade” 
hats. The Normandy sun-bonnet which we illus- 
trate isnew. Itis made of lawn, the point either 

shirred or corded, and 
- edged with lace. The price 
in white lawn is 80 to 98 
cents; in pink or blue lawn 
it is $1.35. There are large 
muslin hats with flexible 
brims, corded throughout, 
and finished with a rosette 
placed high at the left of 
the crown, that are very 
pretty in grey, blue, pink, 
or heliotrope. The price 
of these is $1.85. 













But the pretty summer 
suits for boys would, per- 
haps, reach the heart of 
the mother quicker than 
any other. She knows how 
to make a frock, but how 
to make her small boy 
look like a boy! I confess 
my heart went out toa U. 
S. Service suit, with jacket 
such as officers wear when 
they are off duty; and toa 
Jersey suit (navy blue) 
with star embroidered in 
the centre of vest-piece— 
until I saw the royal “‘Mid- 
dy” suit in white, and navy 
blue flannel, with long 
trowsers and regulation 


JERSEY SUIT. 
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Dcines and finish. Andthen I knew what, if I 
were a boy, my heart would be truly set upon. The 
“Jersey” suits range from $3.75 for four year old boys, 
to $5 for ten year old. The U. S, Service suits range 
from $4.50 to $5.50 and the royal Middy suits from 
$5.15 to $10.00, accord- 
ing to size, material 
and finish. Caps are 
supplied to match each 
suit, from 50 cents up, 
and in striped tennis 
suits and shirts, any 
combination of college 
colors can be furnish- 
ed; the black and yel- 
low of Princeton, the 
blue and whites of.Col- 
umbia, and others. 


A feature of the pres- 
ent generation is the 
magnificent shops snd 
system of shops, for 
they are nothing less, 
which have grown up 
in every city. White- 
ley’s in London and 
Wanamaker’s in Phil- 
adelphia are hardly 
rivalled by any one 
house in other leading 
cities of Europe and 
America. While Jor- 
dan and Marsh in Bos- 
ton, and the ‘‘ White 
House” and India 
House in San Francis- 
co, run the finest es- 
tablishments in the 








U. S. SERVICE SUIT. 


metropolitan centres very hard. 


Washington has not as yet any great leading house 
inthe line of ladies’ clothing; but Baltimore has one 
inthe recently enlarged and very perfectly arranged 
establishment, of Joel Gutman & Co., which covers 
ftom 112 to 122 on North Eutaw Street, and has aux- 
iliary offices and agents in London, Paris, New York, 
Berlin, Lyons, Zurich, and other places. This house 
has been built up on the strictest principles of honor 
and honesty, and largely by the aid of an accom- 
plished business woman, who has made the interests 
of her girls and women employees her especial care. 


The baby outfit of the little daughter of the Prin- 
«ss Colonna was ordered, as is very well known, by 
is grand-mama, Mrs. Mackay, from a favorite fur- 
lishing house in San Francisco. It wasthat of New- 
man and Levinson, who possess genius as well as 
ftterprise and have originated many useful and 
charming ideas. 

One of these is the ‘‘Acme’’ embroidery frame, 
lately introduced at the East. This isa great im- 





Provement for convenience and adaptability on other 
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frames, and owes its superiority to the inventive 
skill of Mr. John Levinson. In their designs for 
needle-work they use natural California ideas ; the 
pink lily and the wild vines, and other distinctive 
objects frequently appearing upon decorative arti- 
cles. Their children’s outfits and knitted silk un- 
derwear, hand-made, are famous for the neatness 
and beauty of the workmanship. This doubtless 
brought them the compliment of Mrs. Mackay’s 
order. — 


Many years ago, a lady arriving at a hotel in Sara- 
toga in advance of her trunk, found on her wash- 
stand only a piece of common yellow kitchen soap. 
Having a voice through the press she asked: 
«“Where have these hotel proprietors lived? Have 
they never heard of Colgate’s?’’ Every one now has 
heard of Colgate, but if a lady really wants a sum- 
mer luxury, she should fit herself out, before going 
into the country with a few things that hotels do not 
furnish. A bottle of Colgate’s Glycerine lotion, de- 
lightful as a wash, and preventive ot sun-burn;a 
bottle of their distilled and concentrated cologne, 
some Cashmere Bouquet extract, and lettuce and oat- 
mealsoaps. These little things give refinement and 
a personal charm which no woman should be with- 
out,and which are worth a sacrifice in other directions. 


One of the most peculiar business organizations in 
Philadelphia is that of Sharpless Brothers, whose 
headquarters are in this city, while their branch 
offices are in Paris, London, Berlin and New York. 

The lower floor of the establishment is devoted to 
dress goods, trimmings, and household linen; and 
customers can here find decided novelties, imported 
and domestic, in high-class goods, and also in me- 
dium, and even the cheaper, but always honest 
grades ; for Sharpless Brothers keep only reliable 
goods in all lines. 

A feature of the House is the custom dress-making. 
In the work-room, may be seen exquisite bridal 
robes, entire trousseaux, and outfits in process of 
construction, while now and again a glimpse may be 
had of character costumes for celebrated actresses, 
which are carefully copied from approved designs, 
created by the very best artists. 

The furnishing of Mourning Costumes including 
wrap and bonnet, is a specialty of this house ; and 
young girls, children and infants are here supplied 
with everything in the way of dress. 

While due consideration is given to satisfying the 
demands of the general public, there are two classes 
of trade which this House holds by its thorough 
knowledge of the necessities of special customers 
and constant Patrons; hence the Friends, and the 
Members of the Granges in every section of the 
country, either visit this store, and personally buy 
what they desire, or they intrust their large and fre- 
quent commissions to the mail-order department, 
which is conducted on most liberal principles, all 
goods bought by letter, being sent to any part of the 
United States, free of cost for transportation, by 
mail, express or as freight. 














HOUSE AND HOME. 





The Coming of the Baby. 





BY DR. MAY-DEW. 









h/ HE anticipation that a baby is to be born, 
is, fortunately, usually a matter of joy in 
this country. Few homes are so poor, 
few natures so perverted, as not to feel 

some sense of the mystery of the never-ending life 
that is to be ushered into the world through their 
instrumentality ; though it is to be feared few realize 
how deep is the personal responsibility, how stamp- 
ed for weal or woe is the little organism, before it is 
itself conscious of its own existence. 

If men and women are endowed with any natural 
right, whatever, it ought to be that of being well— 
that is healthfully and happily born—for it includes 
all the rest. Noone can be at liberty who is bound 
by bad inclinations and perverted appetites ; no one 
can pursue happiness who has not the springs of 
health and happiness within him to start from. 
Endow the boy or girl with these, and they will con- 
quer adverse circumstances, and find the best things 
in this life for others, as well as for themselves. 

Does the young mother think of these things as 
she stitches away upon the small and dainty gar- 
ments in the silence and sweetness of the summer 
afternoon? Does the proud father-to-be think of it, 
and understand how much his habits of indulgence 
or self-control, of thoughtful consideration, or the 
reverse, are doing to build up the soul of the man or 
woman that is to be born ? 

Itis a very common idea that a woman who is to 
become a mother, is bound to have extravagant, or 
at least unusual fancies, and ought to have them 
gratified. This is a very foolish and sometimes 
very injurious notion. If ever there was a period in 
a woman’s life when she needs to exercise self-con- 
trol, and be consecrated to all good uses, it is when 
she carries another life within her, which is largely 
dependent on her own for its tendencies and future 
development. It is true that pleasant surroundings, 
happy circumstances, freedom from anxiety, and 
from the wear and tear ofa too hard working life, 
are all helpful if not essential conditions to good 
birth. But these ought to be the care of the father; 
it is his business to see that his wife and the mother 
ot his children has only her natural duties to per- 
form ; that she is provided with all the comforts in 
his power, and with such pleasant occasional distrac- 
tions, as will diversify her thoughts, and prevent her 
from dwelling too much on the trial in store for her. 

To all thoughttul and intelligent young women 
there are feelings in regard to anticipated mother- 
hood which they cannot communicate or share. 
They know that life must be risked for life; that 
should the pangs and the danger be safely passed, 
the moment that little life becomes part of the life of 
the world, it becomes so for all eternity; and that 
the mother is bound to it, and, in a measure at least, 
is responsible for its welfare. These thoughts must 
weigh upon her; relief from them can only come 
from the protection of husband, and that trust in the 
Divine order, which comes to those who perform 


their duty, and accept cheerfully that which is he 
yond their control. 
‘* Kat all you can, you are eating for two,” is a f 





vorite formula with many an old nurse. Eat whatis 
good and nourishing for you, and what your stomach 
can digest, is a much better rule to be guided by 
For two months before the baby is born, there js 
often a distaste for meat and a desire for fruit. This 
is natural and proper. Gentle foods, easily digested 
and abundant fresh or nicely stewed fruit, are a real 
blessing to the expectant mother. The kind of bread 
she eats is of the greatest importance to her. She 
ought to eat well made, well baked bread, made of 
whole wheat flour; and if it is within her possibilj. 
ties to eat it with cream instead of butter, so muth 
the better, and so much less will she need meat, 
Cocoa should be substituted for tea, especially if used 
for the final meal, and meringues, pastries, rich 
cake, custard pie, sloppy puddings, and fried foodof 
all kinds should be banished from the bill of fare. 

A mildly warm sitz-bath before retiring, will be 
found a great quieter of the nerves, and an assistance 
in inducing sleep. There is no harm, on the com 
trary, much good in the performance of regula 
duties; in taking regular exercise ; in leading as far 
as possible, the natural normal life. What need 
most to be avoided are disturbers of the peace; any 
exciting causes of irritation, or trouble. 

Whatever employs the faculties pleasantly, what 
ever tends to excite the mind to the contemplation 
of noble ideals, whatever aids in the preservationa 
tranquility should be encouraged, for in these things 
lie not only the safety of the mother, but the future 
of the child. The germ of the thief and the mur 
derer may grow out of an angry, passionate father, 
a weak, untruthful mother. Habits of carelessness, 
a tongue that is free but not wise, breed gossips and 
slatterns; and so the history of our lives is written 
without words in the baby that is to be. 

The next little talk in ‘‘ House and Home” for 
August, will be about ‘‘ The Baby.” 


————————> or o——_ 


OVER TELS FPHEwWoce. 








BY EMMA W. BABCOCK. 


What One Woman Said to Another. 

I have been making the children some collars; I 
bought remnants of ‘‘all over’’ embroidery, and cut 
out plain, round collars, bound the outer edge with 
a narrow, bias band of cambric, put bands on witha 
button-hole in each end, and know that I have weat- 
defying collars, at small cost. 





It is an excellent plan to set apart a little blank 
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book for the purpose of keeping a list of dishes 
which may be occasionally presented, but whid 
being seldom included in the bill of fare, may 
be forgotten. After keeping house a few years the 
little book began modestly under the title ‘“‘ Things! 


can make for dessert’? will outgrow the boundaries 
and overflowing into another may take more ambi- 
tious heading, ‘‘ Dishes I sometimes like for dessert. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


In the one Iam familiar with, there is a division in 
which is included some light dishes suitable for the 
close of the July and August dinners. First, is 
“Damson Meringue.’’ This is made by puttin 
three spoonfuls of damson preserves into small 
round saucers; cover the tops with a meringue and 
prown in the oven; serve with wafers, or sugar 
cookies. This is a good emergency dish. A ‘still 
more delicate dish is Swiss cream meringue: To one 
quart of sweet milk allow half a box of gelatine. 
Dissolve this in a little cold milk, not taken from the 
uart. Heat the milk to the boiling point. Add two 
well-beaten eggs, a cup of sugar; stir briskly for 
two or three minutes, then remove it from the stove, 
stir the gelatine and two teaspoonfuls of lemon extract 
into it, and set it away to become cold. Beat the 
whites of five eggs toa froth; add pulverized sugar 
gntil the mixture is stiff; drop from a large spoon 
upon white paper, lightly buttered, and bake. When 
done, press down the top and fill the saucer like 
macaroons with the cold cream. Two of these, 
placed on a small china plate are pleasing to eye and 
palate. Lady-fingers put into the little long dishes, 
similar to those used for holding fish-bones, and 
cvered with whipped-cream are delicious. 

Little lemon pies baked in patty-pans help to make 
variety. 





Potatoes are now indispensable at every meal, in 
most households, and a new way of cooking them is 
hailed with emotion. When Bridget proposed mak- 
ing some potato-cakes for luncheon, “as I used to in 
the old country, ma’am,’’ we rejoiced. It seems 


that she had counted on ready assent, and had pre- 

red a dish of mashed potato ;—to this she added a 
fittie milk to thin it, a little flour to thicken it, salt 
and a lump of butter. After mixing it well, she 
mlled it out on the kneading-board till only a little 
thicker than pie-crust, perhaps, twice as thick, then 
cut it into squares about three and a half inches each 
way. A dripping-pan was buttered and the potato- 
cakes were put into it and delicately browned in the 
oven. They were carried to the table hot, and were 
piled on a large plate,—an odd one, with scalloped 
edges, it is prettier than a platter, and more highly 
esteemed than a vegatable dish. Potato-cakes are 
now called for by members of the family without 
respect to age or condition. 





The way a demoralized old blue chair was made to 
appear respectable is worth telling. The covering 
of the arm was worn threadbare, there were several 
ominous streaks in the cushion, and yet the back 
was perfectly good. This, I find, is the usual way in 


which age attacks a chair; it seemed a pity to have 
itall upholstered, so the worn places were mended 
as well as they could be, then four squares of antique 
lace were sewed firmly together, and laid over the 
cushion; they were pinned securely to it, antique 
squares were also placed over the arms, and were 
edged with narrow lace, and were pinned in place by 
very small safety pins. The tidy on the back matched, 
and really the chair has been admired, and what was 
feared by a skeptical member of the family has never 
occurred : that is, the lace squares have not ‘‘skewed’”’ 
and they have kept their places admirably after two 
months of wear. By the way, it is surprising the 
uses to which antique lace squares can be put. They 
are durable and cheap. A pretty light wrap to lay 
over the baby’s lap is made by putting them taste- 
fully together, edging with lace, and lining with a 
light grade of flanuel. A young girl’s room recentl 
eped into suggests various uses for them ; her pil- 
ows had covers made of them, a long shelf was cov- 
ered with blue, and the valance which was about ten 
inches deep, was pinned on the edge, and had a row 
of the squares caught together for decoration. A tidy 
on the back of a large chair was made of two squares 
of lace and two of satin, and on each satin one a 
little spray of blue flowers was painted. The cover- 
ings for the arms were made of one square of lace 
and one of satin, the tidy and covers were edged with 
Narrow lace. The toilet cushion was covered with a 
Square of lace, and across the top of the curtains, 
which were of scrim trimmed with antique lace, were 
Simple lambrequins made exactly like the valance 
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for the shelf. The floor was covered with blue and 
white matting, the furniture was light, and the room 
struck one as being a charming one to be sick in; it 
was soclean, and what is far more important, so easy 
tokeep clean, for dust and antique lace squares have 
no affinity. 


A memory of childhood which brings water to the 
mouth, is that of grandmother’s dried currants, no 
modern dried or evaporated fruit compares with 
them. Perhaps the days were longer then, or there 
were not so many things to be done in them, and she 
was not in haste to ‘‘can’’ her fruit and wash the 
stains off her fingers and “‘ practice ”’ or take a paint- 
ing lesson,and it is certain that no picture she might 
have made, with impossible sky and impossible 
earth, would so truly preserve her memory as this. 
She did it in this way : sitting by the open door, look- 
ing out into the garden, she dispassionately picked 
the currants from the stem ; she rinsed them in cold 
water, and then with a pound of sugar for every 

ound of currants, she put them into a porcelain 
Kettle and let them boil for about four minutes, then 
they were skimmed out, spread upon plates, the 
syrup left in the kettle until it was thick, and then it 
was poured over them, and they were placed in a 
warm oven to dry. Of course the fruit was turned 
over occasionally, and this was the most interesting 
operation for the children who stood around, hoping 
to be rewarded for not asking for any. After the 
fruit is dry it must be put into pans and be kept 
tightly closed. Sour cherries are delicious prepared 
in the same way, and the flavor of fruit dried thus 
imparted to puddings is delectable. 


‘*Shall we banish the newspaper from the break- 
fast table?’ asked one woman of another. ‘‘I cer- 
tainly would if I could,’ was eagerly answered. 

One frequently wonders if it is among the best 
results of civilization that we shall breakfast with 
the whole world instead of with our own family. 


Once in a while we question what is the result or the 
effect upon us of drinking in the news of the day 
with our coffee, or chocolate, or our black tea ! 

It is good to weep with those who weep, but shall 
there be no limit set to our tears? must we weep with 
our neighbors in Arizona, in New South Wales, Terra 
del Fuego, as wellas with those nearer home? Am 
I likely to be a better master because I have read at 
the breakfast table that a colored woman in Florida 
whipped her child todeath, or a white father in Min- 
nesota has decapitated his own son! If it does not 
cloud the day for us, is it not because from frequent 
reading the heart has become less and less responsive 
to human suffering? And if it does cloud the day, 
what good purpose has there been subserved? 

No woman can expect to successfully bring up her 
husband; it is doubtless almost always better for the 
permanent peace of the household that she shall not 
attempt it, but she may prevent the growth of the 
morning newspaper habit in the children. ‘‘ I have 
got so,” said a \ittle boy of ten, ‘that I don’t think 
murders are so bad, mamma; why, there’s ever so 
many inevery paper.’’ Surely this is not a desirable 
attitude of mind. Confess my friend, if there are 
only one or two lives lost in the burning building, or 
the railroad disaster, is it as interesting reading as if 
there were more? 


Ne OR 


RELIABLE RECEIPTS. 


Graham Mush. 
Mix half a cup of Graham flour and half a tea- 
spoonful of salt; make it into a thin smooth paste 


with a little cold water; stir into it one pint of 
boiling water; cook twenty minutes, stirring often ; 
serve with cream. 


Steamed Rhubarb. 


Wash, peel and cut the rhubarb into inch pieces ; 
put it into a granite double boiler; add one cup of 
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sugar for a pint of fruit, and cook till the rhubarb 
is soft. 
Strawberries, 


If gritty, should be rinsed and drained, then hulled 
and not sweetened tillserved. Large selected berries 
may be served with the stems on. Pass powdered 
sugar with them, that those who prefer may roll 
them in it. 


Tomato Salad. 


Many who like tomatoes prefer them in a raw 
state as salad, served with various combinations of 
vinegar, oil and mustard—some using only a little 
vinegar, others using no vinegar, but a combination 
of oil and mustard. A great improvement on any 
of these is made by using the juice of a lemon only ; 
in this way good tomatoes, skinned by putting them 
in scalding water for a minute, allowed to cool, cut 
into slices, and a good lemon squeezed over them, 
form one of the most gratefnl and wholesome dishes 
obtainable in summer. 


Canned Fruit. 


Put the prepared fruit in a jar, and cover with 
boiling syrup, sweetened to taste ; on three succesive 
mornings drain off the syrup, boil again, and pour 
over the fruit. The last morning let fruit and syrup 
come justto the boiling point, but do not boil, then 
seal immediately. Fruit prepared in this way has 
been tested by the author and found perfect. Straw- 
iberries preserve their shape and never ferment. 


Barley Gruel. 


Boil one ounce of pearl barley a few minutes to 
cleanse it; pour off the water ; add one quart of cold 
water, and half a teaspoonful of salt, and simmer 
one hour, or until reduced one-half; strain it and if 
desired thin it with milk. 


Fair Rosamond Pudding. 
(RECIPE FROM CEYLON, INDIA.) 


Three ounces of bread crumbs, 1% pints of milk, 3 
ounces of butter, 8 yelks and 4 whites of eggs, 1% 
ounces of sugar, 1 lime peel well grated; boil bread 
and milk; add other ingredients; put a layer of 
apricot-jam in dish, pour over mixture, sift white 
sugar on top and bake. 


Sweet Pickles. 


Eight pounds of fruit, four pounds of best brown 
Sugar, one quart of vinegar, and one cup of mixed 
whole spices, stick cinnamon, cassia buds, allspice 
and cloves; less of the latter than of the former. 
Tie the spices in a bag and boil with the vinegar and 
sugar; skim well; then add the fruit; cook ten 
minutes, or till scalded and tender; skim out the 
fruit and put into stone jars; boil the syrup five 
minutes longer and pour over the fruit; the next day 

our off the syrup and boil down again, and do this 
or three mornings; keep the bag of spices in the 
syrup. 

Salmi of Duck. 


Pluck a duck and cut it in joints as for fricassee ; put 
it into a saucepan with one ounce of butter, and fry 
it brown quickly. Meantime peel a pint of button 
onions and lay them in cold water. When the duck 
is brown add the onions to it, with enough boilin 
water to cover; season with a level tablespoonful of 
salt, half a level saltspoonful of pepper and a bouquet 
of herbs, and let it simmer for one hour. Cut some 
stale bread in heart-shaped pieces; lay them on a 
baking pan and brown them in a quick oven.. When 
the duck is done remove the douguet, pour the salmi 
seen a dish, garnish it with the croutons and serve 
it hot. 


Boiled Green Peas. 
Put a saucepan two-thirds full of water over the 


fire to boil, adding a tablespoonful of salt to every 
quart of water. Take the bruised or decayed pods 


from among half peck of peas, wash the good ones 
in plenty of cold water, drain andshellthem. Throw 
the peas into boiling water with two sprigs of green 
mint, and boil them only until tender. Then draig 
them and put them into cold water until wanted tg 
ot mg for the table. The action of the salt in 

oiling and of the cold water, in which the peas are 
subsequently placed, is to harden the surface suffi- 
ciently to prevent the escape of the coloring matter 
and so to preserve the bright green hue of the vege. 
tables. Five minutes before they are to be sent to 
the table they should be warmed quickly with a little 
butter, pepper and salt, or with any sauce whichis 
desired to dress them. 





Breast of Veal, Stuffed. 


Make what is called a pocket in a three-pound 
breast of veal by cutting the flesh of the upper side 
free from the breast bones, taking care to leave the 


outer sides of the meat whole so as to hold the stuffi 
Prepare a bed of scraps of vegetables, he 
and pork in the dripping pan. Stuff the veal with 
force-meat made as below; sew it up, lay it on the 
vegetables, put four ounces of salt pork, cut in thin 
slices on the top; season it with a teaspoonful of 
salt and a quarter of a saltspoonful of pepper, and 
bake it in a moderate oven about one hour till 
thoroughly done; serve it with a brown gravy made 
by rubbing the dripping in ng om together with 
the vegetables, through a sieve, adding a little boiling 
water and seasoning properly. 


Force-Meat for Roast Veal. 


Steep four ounces of bread in cold water ; chop one 
ounce of onion and fry it yellow in one ounce of 
butter ; wring the bread dry in a towel and add it to 


the butter and onion ; season with one saltspoonful 
of salt, quarter of a saltspoonful each of pepper and 

owdered thyme, or mixed spices, and stir till scald 
ing hot; then remove from the tire, stir in the yelk 
of one raw egg and stuff the breast of veal with it. 
This is very good stuffing for poultry or lamb. 





‘Veal and Ham Pie. 


Take the thick part ofa breast of veal, removing al] 
the bones, which put on for gravy, stewing them 
long and slowly ; put a layer of veal, pepper and salt, 


then a thin sprinkling of ham; if boiled, cut ia 
slices ; if raw, cut a slice in dice, which scald before 
using; then more vealandagainham. If force-meat 
balls are liked, make some force-meat as for Windsor 
pie, using, if you prefer it, chopped hard boiled eggs 
in place of chopped meat and binding into a paste 
with raw egg; then make into balls, which drop 
into the crevices of the pie; boil two or three eggs 
quite hard, cut each in four and lay them round the 
sides and over the top; pour in about a gill of gravy 
and cover the same as the Windsor pies. In either 
of these pies the force-meat may be left out, a sweet- 
bread cut up, or mushrooms put in. 


Amber Pudding, 


One dozen large tart apples, one cupful of sugar, 
the juice and rind of two lemons, six eggs, four 
tablespoonfuls of butter, enough puff or chopped 
paste to line a three-pint pudding dish; pare and 
quarter the apples; pare the thin rind from the 
lemon, being careful not to cut into the white part; 
put the butter, apple and lemon rind and juice into 
a stew-pan with half a cupful of water ; cover tightly 
and simmer about three-quarters of an hour; rub 
through a sieve, add the sugar and set away to cool; 
line the dish with thin paste; beat the yelks of the 





eggs and stir into the cooled mixture ; turn this into 
the lined dish ; bake slowly for half an hour; beat 
the whites toa stiff froth, and gradually beat into” 
them three tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar; cover © 
the pudding with this: return to the oven and cook > 
twelve minutes with the door open; serve either” 
hot or cold. 
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TEA-COZY is really a useful institution, 
not only on the breakfast-table, when tea 
ios coffee is to be kept hot for late comers, 
3%" but also for informal afternoon teas, where 

the little, prettily furnished five o’clock tea-table is 
merely the excuse for friendly meeting, and often for 
much bright and charming talk. The cozy here 
illustrated is a very handsome one. The materials 
for making it are half a yard of nasturtium red or 
dregs of wine velvet—as ordinary velvet comes too 
narrow to get the two sides out of the same width— 
the same quantity of the lining (silk-faced sateen of 
pale gold color). The puffing around the outer edge 
ofthe cozy is made of soft china silk, of a lighter color 
than the velvet, but harmonizing with itin tone. It 
takes a strip of silk 314 or 4 inches wide, to allow for 
turnings, and 69 inches long. It can, of course, be 
ieced—and is on the STRAIGHT way of the goods. 

About two sheets of wool wadding are needed, to 
make it of sufficient thickness to keep in the heat. 
One spool of embroidery silk to match the lining, is 
used to tuft it with, and for the embroidery one skein 
of filoselle, as near the color of the china silk as 
ible, two skeins of gold thread, and a spool of 

Idcolored silk to couch the gold thread on with ; or 
if preferred, the couching may be done with silk to 
match the velvet—as in any case, a spool of red silk 
will be needed, to sew the cozy together with. 

Fig. No. 2 gives one side of the cozy, diminished, 
and Fig. No. 1 gives a section of the reverse side, the 
pattern on which is all done with gold thread, couch- 
edon, the same pattern being repeated over the 
whole side. Couching-stitch is very simple, consist- 
ing merely of bringing up the needle from under- 
neath, on one side of the gold thread, and putting it 
straight down on the other, so as to fasten the gold. 
The stitches should be taken about ¥Y inch apart. 
The other side (shown in Fig. 2) has the circles made 
of gold thread couched on, also the outlines of the 
conventional flowers, both inner and outer, are made 
inthe same way. The shaded part of the flower is 
worked in red filoselle. 

The lining is cut all in one piece at the top, and 
sewn into shape by sewing the sides together, after 
the wadding has been tufted in. This is done with 





FIG. NO. I. 








the yellow embroidery silk, the tufts being about 134 

es apart, and the ends of the embroidery silk 
her being tied firmly in a square knot, are ravelled 
t for about %4 inch; after gatherimgtthe strip of 
ina silk, sew it to the velvet on both sides, with 














FIG. NO. 2. 
invisible stitches, being caretul that 
the velvet comes OVER the silk. 
Now tack the lining (which should 
be wide enough to come to the edge 
of the cozy, and so to keep the puff- 
g ing stiff) carefully to the inside of 
the velvet all around the puffing, 
and hem the lining down all around 
the bottom of the cozy, taking care 
that it does not come down far 
enough to show outside. The coz 
is rather more than 9 inches hig 
and at least 13 inches wide. 

Every one who sews much, knows 
the perverse tendency of bodkins to 
get lost. A bodkin case that is both 
pretty and useful can be easily 
made, with a little bright ribbon, 
and is a very nice present for chil- 
dren to make, for their mothers or 
aunts. This case is shaped some- 
thing like a small bolster, or still 
more like the ‘‘crackers’’ with 
fringed ends, which children snap 
at parties. It takes three strips of 
satin ribbon, five or six inches long, 
and one inch wide, a small quantity 
of saddler’s or any embroidery silk, 
and a little cotton wool for stuffing. 
The three strips of ribbon should be 
of prettily contrasted colors, or of different shades of 
the same color. Royal purple, heliotrope and lilac, 
or three shades of nasturtium color would be hand- 
some, nasturtium red, orange, and pale yellow. The 
three stripes of ribbon are run together, and the joints 
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covered up by a broad feather-stitching of embroid- 
ery silk. Twoseamscan be feather-stitched of course, 
while the work is still flat, 7. ¢., before it is joined into 
a tubular shape. Stuff the miniature cushion, to 
within about an inch of each end. Fasten it down 
tight, on each side of the cushion, and tie embroidery 
silk around the fastening, ending in a bow and ends; 
now fringe out the ribbon at both ends. The bod- 
kins are slipped through the feather-stitching, which 
should be made with large stitches, for that purpose. 

Pale yellow silk would be suitable for feather 
stitching the purple cushion and old gold and red for 
the nasturtium colored one. 

A dodecaldron patchwork pocket pincushion is a 
pretty trifle with a learned name, which ‘does not 
suggest anything more formidable than a round ball 
after its completion. It is really, however, one of the 
fine regular and therefore perfect solids with angles 
and faces all alike, of which we studied in our school- 
days, only the silk or satin with which it is made, are 
too soft to keep the shape. It takes % yard of satin 
ribbon 1% inch wide, although it can if preferred, be 
made of odd bits of silk. It looks prettiest when 
made of two contrasting colors, or two shades of the 
same color, half the ball being made of each shade. 

Fig. 3 gives the exact size of one of the twelve 
pentagons, or five-sided fig- 
ures, which compose the 
cushion. It is well to have 
a tin pentagon made at 
the tinsmith’s as a guide, 
so as to be sure to have all 
the pieces of the same size; 
that is, if you intend to 
make several of these cush- 
ions, as people generally 
do when they once begin, 
as the work is quite fasci- 
nating. Stiff paper is better 
than card-board for cutting 
outthe pentagons. Incut- 
ting out the pieces of silk or satin to cover them, be 
sure to allow a good deep seam or border all around, 
so that there will be no danger of fraying. After bast- 
ing all the satin pieces on the paper (being careful 
not to turn over any of the pare and to leave nospace 
between the paper and the silk at the edge, as the 
success of the whole depends upon its perfect exacti- 
tude) ; sew five pentagons around one central one, 
taking extremely fine and close overcast stitches, on 
the wrong side. Now join these five pentagons 
together by their adjacent sides, and you will thus 
have a sort of cup, or half the figure. The other half 
(of a different color) is made in the same way, and 
then the two cups or sections are joined together, 
leaving one opening (where two — sides meet), 
through which to turn the ball inside out. Rip out 
the papers first, and turn very carefully. Now stuff 
the cushion evenly and solidly with wool wadding 
(cotton bends the pins), using for the purpose a pair 
of blunt-pointed scissors, as there is some danger of 
punching a hole in stuffing so small an Se, One 
sheet of wool wadding will stuff three balls, if I re- 
member aright. Now sew up the opening very neatly, 
and put pins down the seams (which will be prac- 
tically invisible), and in the centres of the pentagons. 
It will take nearly a paper of English pins. I have 
given the directions very exactly, as they were so 
given to me bya lady of Newport, R.I., who had 
made a number of the cushions, which she found 
extremely popular. The first one, I believe, was 
made in our South. 

A pretty gift, and a more esthetic one, a rack 
for keys and odds and ends, is made by taking 
a common ear of dry corn and gilding it. For 
this purpose it is very easy to procure ata store for 
artists’ materials a dry gold powder and varnish, 
which are made expressly for gilding such things. 
Mix the powder and varnish together in a saucer, 
and apply the mixture thus made with a camel’s 
hair brush. Five or six little brass hooks, of the 
sort which end in a screw, should now be screwed 
into the corn-cob. They can be bought at any hard- 
ware store. A piece of satin ribbon, dregs of wine, 
olive, pale blue, or any color that is preferred is fas- 
tened at either end of the cob, allowing ‘“‘slack”’ 
enough to hang the rack up by the ribbon, which 
should be made into pretty, careless loops and ends, 
where it is fastened to the cob. An inch or an inch 
and a half would be a good width for it, and it takes 
a yard and a half to two yards in length. 


POCKET PINCUSHION. 












Shoe Bag. 

Take a piece of stout ecru or grey linen, fold i 
together crosswise and stitch on an extre@ piece g 
little full along the centre and sides of the outer 
piece. Let this extra piece be a few inches shorter 
than the foundation. Stitch lengthwise divisions g9 








SHOE BAG. 


as to make three compartments. Bind the wholeall 
around with blue or red worsted skirt braid. Two 
loops at the corners to fasten against the wall of the 
closet or back of bed-room door. A full cover of linea 
may be added and caught in with the same binding 
to fall over and protect the boots from 
dust. The large, flat inside pocket 
will be found convenient for soiled 
handkerchiefs, etc. 


Umbrella Case. 


Brown Holland cut long and § 
pointed as in the diagram. Orna-f 
ment the upper side which is meant § 
to be a little loose, with featherstitch. 
Fasten with binding of braid to the 
back piece and finish with straps 
and buttons. 


Something New. 

Twelve large silk handkerchiefs 
with brocaded designs, were made 
into a very elegant bed-spread. The 
handkerchiefs were of different col- 
ors and the design on each was out- 
lined in a contrasting color in em- 
broidery silk or in gold, silver, or 
bronze thread ; they were basted on 
coarse muslin as the crazy patch 
work is made; after the hems were 
cut off they were joined by lappin 
the selvidge over the raw edges pom 
the seams finished with elaborate 
embroidery. One handkerchief was 
of pale pink, this was outlined in 

old, and on a similar one of light 


silk, } 
borde 
ruffle 
and @ 


Pin 





lue, silver was used ; bronze on an 
olive green, pink embroidery silk 
for the white handkerchief, blue 
silk outlined a buff one, and yellow 
silk a violet. A changeable one of 
blue and buff was outlined with sil- 
ver, a dark brown had gold thread, 
and a rich wine colored one was 
outlined with rose pink ; a fawn col- 
ored one had shaded red silk, a UMBRELLA 
terra-cotta ome had dark blue CASE. 
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silk, and black was on a yellowone. A black satin 
border several inches wide was finished with a scant 
mffile of French lace, The spread was very handsome 
and an entirely original design. “ne 


Pink, blue, buff. 

Fawn, white, brown. 

Red, terra-cotta, blue. 

Violet, olive, yellow. 

Arrangements of the handkerchiefs. 


A Suggestion. 


There are so many young girls who make pretty 
things for holiday presents and yet fail to dispose of 
them to advantage, perhaps they will be interested 
in reading the experience of two other girls. These 
two girls were in the habit of making all kinds of 
pretty trifles which their friends admired and which 
they sent to the Woman’s Exchange in the city 
where they live, and to some others, where such 
things were sold. Here in the mass of other work 
their’s were often overlooked, and afterwards some 


friend would say, ‘‘ Was that at B——’s? I did not see 
it, itis quite as pretty as the piece of work I bought 
there, and I should rather have bought your's if I had 
known, but I did not happen toseeit.’’ Afterseveral 
such experiences the two girls who were intimate 
friends decided to make a new departure; and just 
before the Christmas holidays hired a small studio in 
the fashionable shopping quarter of the city, and ad- 
vertised their display of Christmas gifts. One or the 
other contrived to be in the rooms all through the 
day, and during the busiest part of the season both 
werethere. In this room they arranged on large 
and small tables their pretty cards, sachets, tidies, 
bags, and all sorts of things that we call fancy work. 
Onthe walls they hung their calendars, of which 
they had designed some very novel and pretty ones. 
Afew water-color sketches by a girl friend who was 
very anxious to sell them; they were not of special 
merit, yet they sold easily here where their dainty 
prettiness could be seen and appreciated. They had 
pine cones, gilded, silvered and bronzed, some of 
thir own collecting in their summer outing; and 
these also sold readily as did their Christmas cards 
that were apt to be overshadowed by the brilliant 
printed cards. The sachets, bags, tidies and aprons 
were quite as successful, and after Christmas the 
gitls found that yond ptm | the room rent for one 
month they had cleared nearly twice as much as they 
tually did when they left their handiwork ‘on 
sie.” This venture was so satisfactory that another 
season, three other friends will combine with them, 
this lessening their expenses, and there is little 
doubt that the co-operation of five will be quite as 
successful. In this way their friends could see their 
wrk to advantage and were glad to aid them by pur- 
chasing it. ee 


DIRECTIONS FOR DRAFTING AND CUT- 
TING THE FOUNDATION OF A 
GORED SKIRT WITH 
HOOP CASINGS. 


BY MRS. AUSTIN, 





The diagram is represented as drawn in what is 
wn to engineers and architects as cross section 
r, allowing two inches to each square. 
he method of cutting the skirt is so simple that a 
Maper pattern is unnecessary. 


FRONT BREADTH. 
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Cut one piece of lining according to the front 
Neasure of skirt. 

Fold the lining so that a crease will be made down 
ue centre, then make a mark on the top end, six 
hes from the centre for a waist of twenty-two or 
nty-four inches ; seven inches for twenty-five to 
uty-seven waist measure and eight inches for 
ity-eight to thirty waist measure; then gore 
nh to twelve inches at the bottom of skirt. 
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SIDE GORE. 


Cut one piece of lining the exact length given for 
the length of the back of skirt. 

Fold as in front breadth and make a mark eight 
inches from the centre at the top end for twenty-two 
or twenty-four waist measure; nine inches for twenty- 
five to twenty-seven waist measure ; then gore down 
to twelve inches at the bottom of skirt. 


BACK BREADTH. 


Cut one sone with three inches added to the length 
of the back, to allow for the projection of the hoops. 
Add to this a second piece of the same length, one- 
fourth of a yard wide,so that the back breadth 
measures thirty-threeinches. This makes the whole 
skirt measure two-and-a-quarter yards. If a wider 
— > desired, put the extra fullness in the back 
readth. 


THE CASINGS. 


The casings are put on the inside of the back 
breadth, and must be at least an inch wide to allow 
the hoops to slidé in easily. It is much easier to sew 
the casings on before stitching up the seams of the 
skirt, taking care not to sew the casing to the side 
breadth, or you will be obliged to rip it in order to 
slide the hoop in properly. 

The lower casing is placed about eighteen inches 
from the bottom ; the top casing is five inches from 
the top sloping at the same angle, 

When so og sg no other bustle is needed. 

If a bustle is worn the top casing is placed just 
below the vent, straight across the breadth like the 
lower one. 

The centre casing is half way between the other 
two and is also straight across the back breadth. 

Sew the seams together from the bottom, a straight 
edge to a gored one, and slope off at the top. 

Procure one-half yard of elastic, cut into six pieces 
and sew strongly on the ends of the hoops. 

Fasten about five-eighths of a yard of tape to each 
piece of elastic in order to tie the hoops back in 

lace. 

- If a facing of canvas one-fourth of a yard deep is 
put on the skirt, it will hang more gracefully. 

There should be two other facings each four inches 
deep ; one of the material of the dress on the outside 
of the skirt; the other lining should be sewed on 
the wrong side to the outside of the skirt, then 
turned over on the inside, allowing the outside 
facing to show about one-fourth of an inch on the 
inside of skirt. 

The facings should be hemmed down by hand, as 
they are likely to get drawn or puckered if done by 
machine. 

Allow the belt to be one inch more than the size 
of waist. 

Cut the top casing in the centre at the vent before 
putting in the hoop. This enables you to get the 
skirt over the head and shoulders quite easily. 

Put a button and button hole above the casing to 
omg and keep the skirt in position, closed over the 

oop. 

Make the vent twelve inches deep and pleat the 
back breadth on each side, according to size of waist. 

Fit the front and side gores by taking up darts as 
in diagram. This had best be done by trying on the 
skirt and fitting to the figure. ‘Any style of trimming 
or drapery can be used with this skirt. 

The skirt braid is now generally folded in half, and 
hemmed by hand on the inside of the bottom of the 
skirt, so as to project a little below the skirt. 

A skirt made in this manner of unbleached seer- 
sucker, muslin, &c., &c., must be worn with summer 

or other dresses in which hoops are not desirable. 
A plain gored skirt without casings may be made 
according to these directions, by omitting the addi- 
tion of the three inches to the back breadth. 


DIMENSIONS FOR GORED SKIRT ACCORDING 
TO DIAGRAM. 


1. Length of Front, - - - 40 inches. 
2. Length of Back, §- - - - 41 inches. 
3. Waist Measure, . - - 24 inches. 


4. Width of Skirt, - - - - 2\ yards. 
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NOTICES OF 





NEW BOOKS. 





HE third volume of the history of ‘‘ Wo- 
man Suffrage,’’ by the three women who 
stand as foremost representatives has 





been issued, and Miss Susan B. Antho- 
ny, Mrs. Stanton, and Mrs. M. J. Gage, are to 





be heartily congratulated on the success of their 
tM work. So far as the history of the efforts made to 


[38h secure equal political rights is concerned, the ‘‘ His- 


tory” is minute and accurate, faithful and impartial. 





No other women living could have brought the 
game knowledge, personal experience and ability to 





bear upon the events of the last forty years in this 
direction ; and their devotion to the work of somany 





years of useful and active lives, fittingly crowns, 
what has been always more or less a labor of love 





andsacrifice. The third volume deals less with Suf- 
frage than its predecessors, and more with other 





issues and movements of women that may have been 
considered to have a ange as part of the general 





evidence of development. This bringing in of side 
issues, and attempt to cover all the ground, is how- 
ever (in our opinion), a mistake. It is impossible to 





know everything, as it is to have all talents, and 
meagre and misleading facts, in some instances are 
necessarily the result. Apart however from a few 
instances of this kind, the entire work is one of great 
value; a value which will increase as the years 





recede in which the beginnings of the struggle for 
Womanhood Suffrage took place. The book 1s illus- 
trated with fine steel engraved portraits of prominent 





sufragists, the place of honor in this volume being 
acupied by Miss Phebe A. Cousins. The publisher 





is Miss Susan B. Anthony; the printer, Charles 
Mann, of Rochester. 





“THE NEW CHRISTIANITY” is ‘‘an appeal,’’ by 
John Ellis, M. D., ‘‘to theclergy, and to all men in 





behalf of its life of charity, its relation to disease, 
qime, the use of intoxicants as beverage and at sac- 











mments, the pernicious dressand habits of women, 
the abuse of children and the cruel treatment of 









girls and young women.”’ : 
The author considers at length the biblical argu- 
ment as to the use of wine, gathers an immense 












_ 









mass of testimony which would be of great use to 
seakers upon the temperance b penpere: and makesa 
powerful appeal to women, and on behalf of women, 
Which should reach the heart and conscience of those 
who desire the moral uplifting of the race. The 





— 





bok is published in New York by the author, but 
be ordered from J. B. a Company 





elphia; the medium for the distribution of 
p@iiree important works of Swedenborg, offered free 
Mr. J. C. Jungerick, of Philadelphia, on receipt 








postage. 








“Katra,”? a new work by Count Leo Tolstoi, has 
idaim to consideration greater than that accorded 









greater authors, because the man has established 
world-wide reputation for earnestness and sincerity 
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purpose, for sympathy with every phase of living, 
ing and suffering humanity. ‘‘ Katia’ isthe story 
& young, impulsive and imaginative girl, who 
sand marries a man older than herself, who has 
tady known all that he cares to know of the world 
its pleasures. The story is faithfully told—true 
and a happy home-life conquering vanity and 
selfishness Which “tows out of a love of admira- 
. William S. Gottsberger, William street, New 
» is the publisher. 









“LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF ALIFE.’”’ No Southern 
has achieved the popularity, with a very large 
ber of readers, of Madeline Vinton Dahlgren, 
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perhaps because no other has written so much from 
actual knowledge and experience of every phase of 
Southern life and character. Her pictures of home 
life at the South and the action of opinion on the 
formation of character and the direction of conduct, 
are portrayed with the ores | charm of the ac- 
complished story-writer, and the breadth of view of 
the philosophical thinker. ‘‘ Lights and Shadows”’ 
was written as a serial for the Brooklyn Magazine, 
and won a success which will be repeated in book 
form. It is very handsomely printed by Ticknor & 
Co., of Boston. 


TICKNOR’s Paper Series for summer reading is 
a happy idea of the enterprising publishers, and 
equally so is the choice of the brilliant story of 
“Margaret Kent”? for the initial volume of the 
series. The covers of these fifty cent issues are 
thick, the design pretty and suggestive, the lettering 
red on grey ground shades, the type excellent, and 
the works selected from the best novels of the most 
readable authors. Already ‘‘ Margaret Kent” has 
been followed by Miss Blanche Howard’s fascinating 
‘“‘Guenn ;”’ and this charming story of a country 
town, by G. De Montauban’s lively ‘‘Cruise of a 
Woman-Hater.’’ The numbers of the series are 
issued weekly, and subscribers are sure of interest- 
ing summerreading. Porter & Coates are the agents 
for Philadelphia, 


““SILENCE,”’ a poem by Rev. S. Miller Hageman, is 
in some respects a work of great beauty— and much 
imaginative skill amd power. Its logic is bad, but 
the poetry is good, and sometimes rises to the height 
of eloquence, if not grandeur. It is a refreshing 


novelty for Silence to be invoked, and celebrated in 
majestic numbers in these days of telephones, and 
ceaseless babble ; and it will well repay perusal by 
those whe are in sympathy with the author’s ideas of 
potentiality. D.S. Holmes is the publisher, 39 Fourth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“‘Greenwood,”’ and other poems, is by the same 
author, and while distinguished by deep thought, 


are in the mournful miuor key, which is perhaps 
explained by their dedication to the memory of a 
‘beautiful and beloved young wife.” 


‘RENEE,”’ Zola’s last work, has been published by 
T. B, Peterson & Brothers; the authorized publishers 
of all Zola’s novels. This one deals with the period 
of ithe Second Empire, and vividly depicts the life 
created by the greedy throng of extravagant specu- 


lators, and pleasure-seekers, who make Paris the 
scene of their operations during the reign of Napo- 
leon Third. It is a sickening picture, but it is 
touched with a master-hand, and its revolting fea- 
tures bring their own antidote; though set in a 
dream of luxury and wickedly acquired wealth. 


LEE AND SHEPARD will soon publish new editions 
of two books, valuable and interesting to persons 
engaged in agriculture. Both are by Hon. Charles 
L. Flint, for many years Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Agriculture. One volume is entitled, 


“Milch Cows and a Farming.” The other 
volume, — ‘ Grasses and Forage Plants,’’—is an 
elaborate and practical treatise upon the natural 
history of grasses and of forage plants, giving their 
comparative nutritive value, the methods of their 
cultivation, cutting and curing. 


Sophie May’s new book is called ‘‘DRoneE’s 
HONEYy,”’ and is her first appearance as a novelist, 
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Mrs. M. French Sheldon has received autograph 


letters from Queen Victoria and the Prince of Wales, 
thanking her for copies of ‘‘SALAAMBO.”’ 


The ‘‘STARLIGHT’’ manual has been issued by the 
Novantrum Worsted Company of Boston, to provide 


women with practical directions for ‘“‘ Knitting and 
Crochet.”’ 


Miss Anna Gordon, of Evanston, Illinois, is getting 


up an original ‘“‘ BrrtTH-Day’’ book, to contain the 
wit and wisdom of best known women authors. 


The “ NIGHTINGALE,”’ is published in the interest 
of the proper nursing of the sick. By S. E. Post, 
M. D., 344 East 42d St., New York. 


The ‘“ PHILANTHROPIST’’ is issued monthly, at 
only fifty cents a year, by those devoted workers for 
human advancement and the cause of purity: Aaron 


M. and Mrs. Anna Rice Powell. It should havea 
wide circulation. The address is 2554 P. O. Box, 
N. Y. City. 


“OuTInG”’ is the only magazine in this country 
devoted to out-door life and sports. It is always 
fresh and breezy, yet pervaded by an air of refine- 


ment, which renders it fit for any table, and for the 
reading of the most fastidious. The magazine has 
now passed entirely into the hands of Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow, son of the former minister to France, and 
has acharming contributor in his accomplished wife. 


The “Stupio,” for May, publishes six reproduc- 
tions of the most famous pictures from Miss Cath- 
erine Wolfe’s collection. Its June number contains 
the promised portrait of Miss Wolfe from an etching 


by Mr. Robert Blum, and for July a portrait is 
romised of Mrs. Grover Cleveland, from an etch- 
ing by Paul Rajon, to whom she kindly gave a 
sitting. 


The June number closes the first volume of 
“SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE,” which has definitely 
taken its place among the best magazines in Amer- 
ica. The leading article ‘‘Some Illustrations of Na- 
poleon and His Times,’’ deserves its place and 
restores something of the heroic impression which 


failure and the events of the Second Empire had 
taken from the popular idea of the man of destiny. 
The other contents of the number are very good, 
though Thackeray’s snobbish and trivial letters area 
‘trifle wearisome. There is an admirable story, the 
“Two Russians,’’ by Nora Perry. 


“THe NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE,’”’ for May, has 
an article on “‘Old Theology Healing,” by Edward J. 
Arens, Chancellor of the University of the Science 


the Spirit, in Boston, which will be interesting to 
_— who are studying the merits of Christian 


Science. 


Professor Fraser, of Edinborough, who has been 
investigating the African arrow poison Strophanthus, 
mentioned by Dr. Livingstone, declares it to be a 
remarkable remedy for heart disease. 


“After All” is a story by a young author, Lilian 
Spencer, who has been an actress, but her health 
failing, she seeks occupation in literature. The 
work shows considerable skill in construction and 
facility in the use of the pen, but the personages lack 


st and vital force; they are moved too much 
oe pets ; the situations are artificial, and there- 
fore fail to hold the readers. Young authors would 
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do well to try less ambitious work before adding ty 
the amount of “light literature’’ in book form, § 
C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, are the publishers, 














































The story of ‘‘Metlakahtla’’ is the history of ay 
Indian community, rescued from barbarism anj 
brought under civilizing influences by a missionary, C 
Rev. William Duncan. Through their industry thei 
barren land at Columbia, on the Pacific Coast, be 
came valuable enough to awaken cupidity, and they T 
were ordered to give up the fruit of years of toiland § to | 
‘* move on,” to begin over again their toilsome labor, 9 ve! 
The whole community rebelled, and through thei ing 
friend and ‘‘father,’? Mr. Duncan, have applied for 
permission from the American Government to settle 
in Alaska. Mr. Henry S. Wellcome, the friend of by: 
Stanley and whose name is synonymous with human 
sympathy and philanthropy, has written the story Ir 
of these people and illustrated it, making a volume i 
of remarkable interest and freshness. 


Among the forthcoming novels, ‘‘ Two GeEntig 
MEN OF GOTHAM”? (Cassell & Company), is a work 
certain to attract unusial attention by its brilliant 
pen pictures of New York scenes and its clever 
handling of New York people. 
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Under the alliterative title, ‘‘ CELEBRITIES OF THE talk 
CENTURY,” the same publishers will soon issuea J gnd 
most important work, which has been in coursed! | pay 
preparation for some time past. It is a biographical of th 
dictionary of the century, containing condensed any 
accounts of the lives of every man and woman who that 
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has won distinction during the years from 1809, to 
1887 in every part of the globe. 


Long before Mrs. Stowe began to arrange or even 
perhaps to gather materials for the work by which 
her name will be forever remembered, Mrs. Horace 
Mann had written a tale of West Indian life, in 
=— the same subject, slavery, held the foremést 
place. 

These are the words of the author’s venerable fortit 
sister, Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, addressed to Mf, dove 
Lothrop: 

‘“‘ The story is a fiction ; but the principal characte To- 
and the most important incidents are real—it we tales 
this that made the author keep back the book from 
publication till all were dead. the fe 

‘The last one who died was a child of five orsix J adr 
at the time. He did a deed in his later life that dear 
lighted up the tragedy with a moral glory that journ 
completed the book as a work of art. The book was 
written with no moral object in view, but, as she Wit 
used to say, it wrote itself on her soul, and was tral , 
scribed as a relief.’’ When Mrs. Mann was readyto § atticl 
publish, the last of the real characters having Met.” 
away, the manuscript could not be found. t had will b. 
only been mislaid, however; and after her death 






















came to light. histor 

‘“ JUANITA, A ROMANCE OF REAL LiFe IN CuBa,§ the Ci 

is the title. [Pronounced Whon-ee-iah.] of Am 
W 

Musie Received. hee “ 

From Gro. D. NEWHALL Co., Cincinnati, Ohio? ty 

Only to See Her Face (instrumental) by Richard Lyot ay 

May Charms (instrumental) . . by Richard Loti tya, 

Lilgering Hopes (instrumental) . by Richard Lyotg@ Of t! 

Pared 





Ding Dong (vocal) . . . Music by Dan’l McCabe. 
I Never Can Forget You (vocal) by Will S. Hays 
Autumn Leaves (vocal) . . by James E. Stewart. 
Hold Fast to the Right; or Mother’s Gooddy 

(ballad) . . 1 1 0 0 0 eo os DY W. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES 





UR readers must pardon the short-comings of a 
new departure and rely on the constant effort 
that will be made to improve in the future. 





Through CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS we hope 
to hear from our subscribers freely, making it a 
yehicle by which to receive suggestions, or answer 
inquiries. Each one has an interest in this depart- 
ment, and can help to make it interesting to others 
by asking a question, or answering one. 


In the WorK TABLE department will be found an 
original design for a ‘‘tea-cosy,” and some fresh 
suggestions for utilizing that which often lies un- 
used. Original ideas, directions for making useful 
or pretty articles, or brief accounts of special indus- 
tries which women have originated, or in which they 
areemployed, will always be welcome. 





For the HousE AND Home department we have 
secured the services of Mrs. E. W. Babcock, who will 
talk to the subscribers of GopEy “‘ over the fence”’ 
and tell ‘‘ what one woman said to another.”? Dr. 
May-Dew will have charge of the sanitary section 
of this department, and we shall be glad to receive 
any hints, original receipts, ways of doing things 
that the clever housewives, who are readers of 
GopEY, may be possessed of. Every word received 
from a subscriber will be a hand-shake which will 
behighly prized. 





In a recent lecture in New York, Major Smith 
(Bill Arp) said the Southern ladies ‘‘ wore corsets and 
tad GoDEY’s LADy’s Boox.’’ Will not the latter 
fat account somewhat for the splendid courage, 
fortitude and energy which Southern women have 
developed under trying circumstances? 





To-DAy AND To-MorRRow is a department for the 
males as well as the intelligent female members of 
the family. It will present every month a record 
and resumé of important current events briefly and 
dearly stated, from the standpoint of an experienced 
journalist. 

With the October number will be begun a series of 
aticles, with portraits, upon ‘‘The Women I Have 
Met.” By the editor, Mrs. Croly (J. J.). The first one 
will be devoted to the leading woman magazinist and 
historian of this country ; author of the “‘ History of 
the City of New York,” and editor of the Magazine 
of American History, Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. 





We have in-preparation original illustrated articles 
for the work department from ‘‘ Katherine Arm- 
strong,” the well known author and artist. 

Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, daughter of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, and others, including Mrs. E. Mitchell 
Tyng, an expert in embroidery. 

Of the literary prospects we shall be better pre- 
pared to speak in future numbers, but we may con- 
fatulate our readers on a brilliant successor to 
Jenny June as New York Correspondent, in the per- 
®n of Miss Kate Sanborn, the grand-daughter of 
Daniel Webster, and the clever author of the “‘ Wit 

d Wisdom of Women,’’ the brightest book of the 


imatury. 


The RECORD OF WOMEN, we wish to make as full 
and complete as possible, and we shall be grateful 
for any contribution to the list of their genuine 
achievements. 





The Thirteenth Annual Report of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union,makes a voluminous 
and highly interesting volume. The record of the 
work is a revelation of its many-sided comprehen- 
sive character, and of the organizing faculty of its 
founder and President, Miss Frances Willard. 





Contributors and correspondents are kindly re- 
quested to be brief, clear, and to the point. We can- 
not print voluminous articles or stories. We cannot 
answer letters asking if we will receive MSS. A pub- 
lication office is a shop for that purpose. We gladly 
receive it, for we want to find the brightest and best 
that suits our purpose. Write on one side of the 
paper, mark price, send address, and enclose stamps 
for return. 


The FASHION department will be found much 
fuller than formerly, the designs more practical and 
drawn largely from original sources. The illustra- 
tions instead of being massed upon the front pages, 
will be used to illustrate the letter press and the dif- 
ferent subjects classified under their proper heads. 
The ‘‘ SHOPPER’? will contain practical information 
in regard to articles and establishments that can be 
safely recommended, and we shall be glad to know 
the facts, if any goods or persons written of should 
prove less note-worthy than we find them. 





PRACTICAL DRESSMAKING. In our work depart- 
ment will be found the diagram of a plain skirt, with 
practical directions for cutting, by Mrs. Austin, of 
Ridley Park, Pa., whose experience as a Normal 
Teacher of Dress Cutting has enabled her to work 
out a system based upon scientific principles, which 
is at once simple and technically accurate. The dia- 
gram of the skirt will be followed by the sleeve and 
bodice. 


‘““My MOTHER TOOK GODEyY.’’ It is not often that 
clubs are made up at this season of the year. But 
quite a number have been received lately at this 
office, one of fifty from New York City, and others of 
smaller dimensions, whose members, we are told, 
when asked to subscribe by those who were inter- 
ested in getting them, explain in nearly every in- 
stance, ‘‘certainly! My mother took GopeEy.’’ No 
wonder men look back upon the acts of such women 
with filial love and veneration. 








The Century for June has a portrait of the Russian 
author and philanthropist, Count Leo Tolstoi, fora 
frontispiece, and a sketch by George Kennan. It is 
arich number. 


Wanamaker’s mammoth catalogue is out, and sent 
free all over the United States, on application. 





FROM AUGUST, 1887, TO JANUARY, 1888, INCLUDING 
AUGUST, GODEY’s LADY’s BooK will be sent to all 
who wish to subscribe for the balance of the year 
for eighty cents, including postage. Croly Publishing 
Company, 1224 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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very beneficial effect is had in presenting tothe notice of the public designs for beautiful and com 
veniently arranged houses, a majority of them at moderate prices. Very many people are buil 
from these plans and many more wili follow in the same path. A house built in the old-fashi 
way is sure to decrease in value. A house of modern design helps to elevate public taste, and 
very attractive to a numerous class of poset. 
The design presented, with this issue, is intended to be of stone to second floor, above this to be of fr 
covered with shingles. A cellar extends under the whole house. The attic is not finished. We esti 
the cost of this house about $4,000. 
Any information in regard to the design will be given by addressing the architect, Samuel Milligaty 
2219 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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